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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


^HE Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri P. C., is a 
writer and speaker of rare distinction ; and an 
attempt is made in this volume to pr^nt, under one 
•cover, a comprehensive collection of his more import- 
ant pronouncements on subjects of public interest. 
It includes, among others, his masterly essay on Self- 
<jOvernment, his speeches in the Congress, in the old 
Imperial Legislative Council and in the Council of 
State, his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation, his speech at the Second Assembly 
of the League of Nations, his orations in 
Australia, Fiji and Canada and his recent pronounce- 
ments m England and India, both on the Kenya 
question and on the question of Responsible 
'Government for India. The collection also in- 
cludes Mr. Sastri’s appreciative studies of- Gokhale 
and Gandhi. It is hoped that such a collection will be 
welcomed by the public m view of Mr. Sastri's emi- 
nent position in the public life of the country. 
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Weleome addition to the SeTles of Biographiei 
of Eminent Indiana published by Mcmw. 
Q. .A. Kateaan & Co., Madras, is the sketch of the 
life and career of the Rt Hon. V. S. Snnivasa Ssstrl. 
The ekotoh recounts Mr. Sastri'a early life and educa- 
tion, hi8 career ai a school master, as a member of the 
Madras Unirersity and tho Legislative Council. It 
traces his connection with the Servant* of India Socie- 
ty and ^s services to tho country as a Congressman, 
as a member of the Imperial Council, of the Council 
of State, of the Moderate Deputation to England, 
and later of the Imperial Conference and the League of 
Ballons. Finally, the sketch deals with Mr. Sastri'a 
Dommion tout and gives ample quotations from his 
speeches as also frdm the appreciations of press re- 
presentatives and foreign statesmen. It has a hand- 
some froBtispieoe and is priced annas four only. 

Price 4 as. only., 

G A Nsiesui & Co , Gsorge Town, Madras. 
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India’s Goal 

■ 

The following article^ criticising Lord Crewe* s 
interpretation of the Government of Indians Despatch 
of 1911, was contrihxited to the Indian Review for 
August 1912 : — 

T he now famous paragraph 3 of the Government 
of India’s Despatch dated 25 th August 19 ii 
' was conceived in the most lofty spirit of 
statesmanship that has actuated British policy ia 
India at any period. Its transparent aim was not 
merely to redress the wrongs and assuage the woes of 
a sore-stricken people, but to strike out a bold policy 
that should reconcile them perpetually to the British 
Empire by making it in an ever-increasing degree'- 
compatible with their growing aspirations. To this 
much-interpreted paragraph the true key is no doubt 
to be found in the statements of the Under-Secretary, 
of State for India. Mr. Montagu Starts his official 
connection with India with a vivid perception of the 
ideas and tendencies of the present time. It is) a rare 
joy -to find emerging now and then from the Libera! 
ranks a young politician of his stamp, endowed witfi- 
imagination to understand ,and courage to welcome- 
openly the struggles for constitutional freedom of a ' 
people held in political dependence. He -has appre- 
hended what may .be described as the mind of the / 
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despatch, tbongh it may not be the mind of evoy one 
of its signatones* The Marque© of Crewe, who first 
approved of the De^iatch and, prestunably, of the 
poli^ enunciated in its third paragraph, subsequentfy 
took alarm at the large departures that it mvolyed 
from current ideas of Indian administration and 
sought to explam away its meaning with a degree of 
earnestness emphasis and itembon which precludes 
the theory that he was merely trymg to coocfliate the 
reactionanes. The complete and unconcealed satis- 
factiOD With whi^ Lords Lansdowne and Curzon 
received his repudiations pomts to a feelmg m CcAiser 
vatrve cirales that they have Becured from the highest 
anthoTTty m lodiao affatrs a oollificatiim of the hopes 
raised by the exuberant language of the Government 
of India. It IS, therefore, necessary that the prog 
gressrre party in India should place on record thdr 
determinatioo to take their stand on the terms of the 
Despatch which, m thar opinion, cany greater autho- 
rity than the pronouncement of an mdividonl politi- 
cian, tboQgh he may happen to be the Secretary of 
State for India for the time being 

The attadi of the reacbonanes^ according to 
tihe noble Marquess, was delivered along two disbnct 
but* congruent lines, Thq? apprehended the gradnal 
weakemog of the Government of India, and fbe 
corrtspondmg development of autonamous local Self 
Govcinment, and likewise the Bbraulabon of the hopes 
of Indmn polibaans towards Self Government on 
0!<mial lines. Lord Crewe cxplamed that the present 
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policy of decentralization was not desig*^^^ bring 
about a federated system in India such a® Bright used 
to advocate, but that it was only a develop- 

Tnent and slight amplification of Lord puraon’s own 
ideal. It was easy enough to demo^’®^ Bright’s 
almost forgotten idea of a system of indep’®°‘^®’^^ Local 
Governments with the Government of left out. 
But was Lord Crewe quite in earnes^ was he 
.merely adopting a familiar Parliamei'^^'^y device 
when he claimed the apostle of ccntrali^'^^’o^ the 
father of the present policy of decentf^^’^^f^on in 
India ? 

In place of Colonial Swaraj, which p S^^l of 
•the Congress party in India, the Marques? Crewe 
offers them three boons as constituents ^ great 
programme of liberal reform. What are ? ‘The 
maintenance of British supremacy m Indi^> fbe conti* 
nued devolution of powers from the Supi^o^o to the 
Local Governments, and the giving of mP*^® appoint- 
ments to quahfied Indians, Apparently, th® Secretary 
of State is fuUy ^tisfied with their m^S^oanimity,. 
Their real character can be judged from f^ct that 
the Matquess of Lansdowne, no fnen<^ of Indian 
aspirations, hailed them as indisputable axioms of 
Indian admimstration. Lord Crewe's liberalism is- 
bankrupt of faith. It is devoid of trust m princi- 
ples that have actuated a great and illustrious party 
in English history for several generations, j If bas no 
regard' for ancient civihzations. It casts td fbe winds 
-the glowing belief in the possibihties of f^omanity, 
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that has underlain all the great mo\ emantB of history 
and forswears all schemes aumng at the prcgre^ive 
equality and brotherhood of the world s peoples- 
Fancy a Liberal Secretarj of State for India 
who has been deservedly hafled as mitmtoc m part of 
a great era of hope, proclaiming the impossil^tj of 
Self Govenunent for the Indian people on the ground 
of their race, and bidding them be content \n 
perpetuity with careers of service m the Empire as 
contru-distingm^ed from careers of distinction I This 
surdy rs on unkind cut. ^Vhat an answer to those 
who claim the benefits as well as the tmtdena of 
Empire 1 We have borne these cheerfully and shall 
htsr them cheerfully m the hope that in the fulness of 
time, we be enabled to nse to the full height of 
equnlit> and freedom possible within the Bntuh 
constitution The ideal of service contrast* no doubt 
favourably with the ideal of distmction but it is only 
as applied to mdividoals and not to whole communi 
Ues. AU honour and glory to those great ones, wfio 
Widi drstioction placed within reach of their hands 
elect deliberately to renounce it But the Marquess of 
Qcewe invites a whole nation to condemn themsdra 
and their posterity as unworthy of distmctiofl m 
their own country bj reason of inherent defects. 
Sordy virtue b its own rcAvard is a maxjm that ill 
Ijccomes a master who refuses to raise the W'ages of 
his soA-ants. And it docs not he In the moutlis of 
those who hold a pracUcal inoDopoI> of power and 
distinction m a country to pronounce against the 
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people of that country the doom of unredeemed and 
unending servitude. 

It is necessary, though for some reasons unpleasant, 
to recall the history of the goal of Indian political 
aspirations so emphatically repudiated by the Marquess 
of Crewe. For many years after the inception of 
the Indian National Congress its leaders were content 
to go along without committing the movement to a 
definite ideal. Of course individual politicians could 
not forbear occasionally to dip into the future, and 
as early as 1S85 Colonial Self-Government had become 
^ popular ideal, largely owing to tlic publication of 
Sir Henry Cotton’s New India But the cry was 
■never raised from the Congress platform till Sir 
Henry Cotton himself gave expression to it in his 
presidential address at its Bombay Session of 1904. 
The first authoritative enunciation of the Congress 
goal was made in the constitution adopted in igo8 
under stress of circumstances] which will be long in 
fading out of people’s recollection Suffice it to say 
that the country was at that time seriously agitated, 
not to say disturbed, by the prevalence of ideals 
inimicial alike to British supremacy and to peace and 
order. All eyes were turned with anxiety to the 
action that the leaders of the Congress party might 
take, and there can be no doubt now that it was their 
clearly and firmly expressed determination to remain 
Within the British Empire which contributed m a 
great measure to the restoration of tranquillity. At 
the present moment it is no exaggeration to say that 
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the ideal of Self Goveroment within the Empire is 
accepted by all schot^ of poUbcoI thought fn India. 
It 13 inconceivable that a lower ideal than that of 
Colonial Btoanj would have satisfied a self reapectiog 
people. The Congress party paid indeed a great 
tribute to the libecal character of the British Conshtn 
tioo m embracing this ideal. Subject to difference 
m detail which the British Indian statesmanship of 
the future will know how to adjust they trust tl«t 
there u scope within the constitution for India to 
grow by gradual steps from iti present s£afta of 
dependency to full fraternity with the other membera 
of the EUupire. Nether the expediency of the hour 
nor the large wisdom that looks beyond will Justify 
the denial at this jnoctnre of such posibnihes to the 
people of India or nicdi capacities of adaptabon to 
the British constitution 

That Asiatic races never bad# and therefore 
never can have, any real Self Government ia an old 
theory held by CoaservabTes like Sahibury, Mr 
Balfour and Lord Curzon. It is sad, though not 
altogether surprising that it should be advanced by 
a tned Libe^ li^ the Marquess of CreWe as a 
zttson for Indians bemg held m perpetual dependence. 
Race iteelf as a cause of difference between nations 
13 nowadays being questtoned by scienfafic observerf- 
■Weighty anthonbes incline to the view that environ 
ipent and the strnggie for existence are suBdeat to 
account ftr tho history and tendencies of peoples, and 

race plaj's a subcffdmate, if any , part in moulding 
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their destinies. It is no doubt a convenient reason for 
maintaining the inequalities that have come to exist, 
,and is on the same footing as the theory of individual 
1 desert which the baves have always urged against the 
have-nots. Even were it otherwise, are the racial 
Qualities of Indians so entirely devoid of the elements 
accessary to make a self-govermng people*? The 
civilisation of India has stood the inexorable test'd! 
fme and has received in the course of its long bistbfy 
nany elements of strength and- variety. The ^jput 
his given it his stem chivalry, the Musulman his keen,^ 
amost jealous, sense of honour, the Mahratta his 
erdurance and hardiness, the Parsi his wideawake 
erierprise and adaptiveness, and the Brahman .his 
siDtle and pervasive intellect. And every 'day tnow 
I tht Bnton is pouring into this rich and complex life 
hisenergy, organised knowledge and vastly 'multiphed 
poTer and efficiency. No one who has not peeped 
into the Book of Fate can deny to such a jpeople a 
desiny as great and glorious as any that has been 
vouihsafed to man. No, Lord Crewe cannot stay the 
>mara of India any more than King Canute could 
still lie waves of the sea. A great ideal, provided it 
be nc ignoble or disloyal, once planted in the hearts 
of a pople, cannot be killed. Step by step, with 
many halts and goings-back but ever taking fresh 
starts, ‘t must in the end realise itself. 



Lord Sinha’s G>ngress Address 


Commenitng on tho PrenJantuil Addiw of lari 
iihtn 8ir BP) Binha to the Bomhny Conyrw oj 
1916, ifr Battn wroto m foilotes to the India^ 
Jl^yrcw for January 1916 —■ J 

S IR Satyendra Sinha a address was marked by tie 
earnest and paarfonate patnobsm which Ve 
have learned to associate With offlcmls as vrM 
as noQ-of&cjals in Bengal When be referred to tie 
t^obbmg pain m the scnl of awakening India or 
spoke of hope coming where de^iair held sway aid 
■faith where doubt spread its darkening shadow, rae 
not only heard the poetical language of the Benph, 
but saw m his eye the fire of the patriot. He touted 
the hearts of his aodience when he affirmed tha^the 
government of the people, for the people, and bj tM 
‘poopXo was the only form of sclf*govemment 
would satisfy the aspiration* of India. In fj 
complete wa* the accord between hira and the hous- 
ands who eageriy listened that every one muahave 
felt that his own thoughts were finding cW 
' warm expreaioa in such a passage as this — j 

HoM ftnj reM«uU« mu isuctn* tlut It U tv 

sfttUtr tilt ptlpltttiin* httrit of Uw tboattndt of 
rrho, to nto tlit oUoIe worii of Lord Uorltr letTt 
thltt tstoidcAtod with ibt Idtu of frotaotn, ntfe^ir eoa 
Btlf-QoT«rtmtot with th* eomforiltss urormtua tha/(V* 
tatiou *ro tbo apocltl pTtrlltt* of tho 'Wortf (^eofoo* 
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wonder that many of these young men, who have not the same 
robust faith m the mtegrity and benevolence of England as the 
members of this Congress, should lose heart at the mere sus- 
picion of such a policy and, driven to despair, conclude that the 
roar and scream of confusion and carnage is better than peaee 
and order without even the distant prospect of freedom ? 

When again Sir Satyendra, -m manly and delibe- 
rate tones, concluded with the sentence : 

I say with all the earnestness and emphasis that I can 
command that, if the noble policy of Maloolm and Elphmstone, 
Oanmng and Ripon, Bright and Morley, is not steadily, consis- 
tently and unflmchingly adhered to, the Moderate party 
amongst us will soon be depleted of all that is fine and noble m 
human character 

The thunder of applause that greeted the last 
words seemed the symphony of ten thousand eager 
voices echoing the solemn warning so that it may be 
heard by all who are concerned., /i 

The part of the address which commanded uni- 

versal approbation was the one m which the rights 

of Indians to bear arms and to positions of command 

in the army were advocated The Indian case m 

this respect was put forth with telling conciseness 

and unanswerable cogency. It was the keen dextenty 

of a lawyer which found a handy argument m the 

risks and perils that Indian officers of the Comma! 

Intelligence Department have to face. Sir Satyendra 

justly rebuked the maligners of our nation who assert 

that in the absence of the Enghsb neither a rupee nor 

a virgin would be left m some parts of the country as 

being, albeit unconsciously, maligners of the British 

nation as well. He said he could conceive of 

no morti scathing indictment of British Rule. A super- 
jnan might gloat over the spectacle of the conquest of might 
over justice and righteousness, but I am much mistaken if the 
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naifotjj flgttht now a« ertr fat tt* ucw of Mtlo* ui 
ftwoom Uberw win eonddtt It u otW thm dbcrtdlubjo 

^ *ft*r B*Ml7 two o*atBriw of Brf»i*h BdJ*. ?»/<»• 

to brouaJit tCMl«T to tho gaxot ■mBsoolAUd oondltion u 
w Britoo* w«r« in tli* bofinnlna of tho 6th oontair wb«i th* 
«»tEUnlBgioD«l*flthoI!ii*iuh«j,c»r**ta ortw to dU*ndtli*lr 
vn country affnbut Ute Hona. Gnthi and othv barbarian 
Boniaa. 


It was but natural, and the President of the 
Indian National Coogrcss should have expected, that 
tis pronoimcerocnt on Sdf Government for Inda 


Would be received with different feelings by different 
sections of tua countryioctu The cautious poUtfcmns 
welcomed it as an attempt to reconcaJe what is best 
m the great o^iratioos of the hoar with what b 
nxst generous and responsive in the cou&seb of 
Brrttsfa statesmanship niode by one wbese inherent 
mntbonty to tpeak cm the subject has been enhanced 
by his having seeu the affafrs of the Empire, though 
only for a brief period, frota the inside* The more 
eager spin ts on the other hand regarded it with 
mixed fedmgs. They couW not but be thankful that 
he estabhsfaed on an unassailable basis the claim of 
the people of India to foD autonomy within the 
Empire both as a bfrtbngbt and as denved from 
repeated pledges and declarations of Irapcnal policy 
They cheered him to the echo when he interpreted 
Ha Imperial ifajesfy% message of sympathy and of 
hope 05 a mestage of sympathy for poIiUcal ospira 
troryt and hope for their ultimate fulfilment. They 
were thrilled by ha declaration that he believed with 
the ftfvour of religious conviction that that woe and 
nghteous policy was still the polio?' of the great 
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English nation. Such robust and undying faith has 
inspired the labours of our greatest patriots and is an 
indispensable quality in those who lead a constitutional 
struggle. Unfortunately, how’ever, in a great 
■ majority of cases it does not survive the first inevi- 
table failures, and it is difficult to say which are the 
stronger feelings in the country at the present 
moment — the hopes of a liberal measure of self-rule 
that have been roused, or the fears that our political 
status will not 'improve after the war through the 
voluntary action of the Imperial Government. If this 
expression of belief in the righteousness of Britain’s 
policy towards India appeared somewhat romantic to 
the more eager spirits, his plea for patience and slow 
and cautious growth came as a bitter disappointment. 
The parable of the man whose broken bones have 
been put m a steel frame was a particularly unsavoury 
piU to them. If we must talk in parables, they 
ask, is it not possible to conceive of a case in 
which the surgeon, for purposes of his own, 
unduly prolongs the period of enforced rest for his 
patient ? 

In what ways exactly Indians are to-day not fit 
to govern themSelves, how the peoples of the various 
colonies demonstrated their fitness when responsible 
government was granted them, and what proofs we 
shall have to adduce in our own time, Sir Satyendra 
did not say. He took our unfitness for granted. This 
opinion of his was concurred in, he said, by promi- 
nent leaders of the Congress. It is noteworthy that 
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te did not quote, as others did, the language of the 
first article of the CoDStitobon 

ot)}*ot» to tw MhltT*d ty coMtHnUoMl m»Mj 
uy □nostBf About % ettad^ l ofui an ib« *rri«tiTLf m t *ia of 
»dmlnJttr«tIon * 

The argument appctreztUy is that Congressmen 
are precluded, so long as they do not repeal the word 
«<eady by a onannnous vote trf aB the provuices, from 
demanding a large measure of constitubonal reform, 
though It might Commend itself to them as desirable. 
It 18 possible that the greatest lawyer of Calcutta 
ditnuBBed the aigumcnt as legal pedantry 

V 7 t now come to the famous passage m whidi 
“Sir Satyendra enumerated three possible ways ol 
attaimng Self GavemmcDt, dismissed two of these as 
out of the question for India, and recommended the 
third as the only safe and practicable way Kow the 
argument by elimination of poseible alternatives, by 
reason of its condoaveness m the exact saences, is 
■often extended, by those that wdc effect, to regions of 
speculation where all the data are geDeraHy not known 
and even those that are knows are incapable of pre- 
cise definition But the result of such extended 
application ffi not always happy In this particular 
case one is constrained to say with oil due respect to 
Sir Satyendra that he foIU into a gnevoia error 
The reasomng requires that the three ways open to 
wi should lead to the same destination In oth^r 
words * the pnceless treasure of self-government 
must 10 the three alternative cases he one and the 
same, and the contot clearly proves that totonomy 
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within the empire is the intended goal. Now the first 
way IS that of a free gift from the British nation. In 
rejecting this alternative, Sir Satyendra speaks of it as 
a ^nsion that “ could only be realised if India free 
from the English could have stood in a tranquil state 
or in a sphere of absolute , isolation”. This is inde- 
- pendence outside the British Empire : who asked for 
this boon from the British nation ? Did ever any 
political party in India p etitio n the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for a decree that the British people should 
immediate!}' withdraw frorn India and leave her to 
herself ? What has been put forward as India’s aspi- 
ration is autonomy within the Empire. This surely 
it is possible for Great Britain to grant as a free gift. 
She has done so to several colonies, though none of 
them can stand even to-day, if cut off from the 
Empire, m a tranquil state or in a sphere of absolute 
isolation. The second way is that of a conflict with 
the British power — open war or intimidation by 
assassination Open war, if successful, will result in 
absolute independence.. As to those miscreants who 
throw bombs, it is diflScult to say what their political 
aim may be, if they have a clear political aim — 
whether to drive the English out of India or only to 
wrest political concessions from them. The third 
way, that of mcreasmg fitness on the one side and 
ready concession on the Other, is the only one that is 
admissible m view of the object to be attained. Here 
we stand on firm ground. Great changes have takeq 
place, as has been stated in dealing with the first, way, 
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in the status of British colonies ae the result of peace- 
ful political agitation, Our hopes are grounded on loch 
precedents. Sir Satyendra atea French Canada and 
the Boer Repnblic* as ooimplea of Entish generosity 
even m dealing with r eh^3jt and enemies. Socb 
eiample* are dangerous. The perverse studoit may 
infer that Britain is generoos only when she cannot 
help it Let us cramine this third way a little more 
closely It IS to be a prolonged process of growth, 
duniig which the people of India are to ask m 
proporboD to their fitness and the Bntish Imperial 
authorities are to give, when and to the extent what 
It WiU be unpQssihle for them to withhold This is 
what is knows as political agitabon or coosbtnbonal 
struggle. The proces may conceivably be peacefnl 
'diraaghout. Given un&ihng forbearance and good 
faith on both odes, it is qmte a possiblity The one 
constant hoafnes^ of patriots shoold be to hnog aboot 
and mamtain this condition of peaceful and happy 
progress. Sometnnes a concessiop may be too ca^y 
granted — the firtt way Often, however, the tension 
betweoi the sides win become severe, A sense of 
delayed ngbtr will lead to impabence and strong 
speaking and wnbng The reply on the other side 
be repressiotL And this disturbed state of the 
polity may go on from bad to worse till finally a 
settlement a reached by the grant of concessicms 
In aneb a case one set of chroniclers will describe the 
event as a boon granted freely and witboot reference 
to fltncM, while another wifl boast of having wrested 
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a just right by sacrifice and suffering. In other 
words, what is called the third way will be found 
generally to be a combination, more or less difficult 
to analyse, of the first and second ways. Both 
Ranide and Gokhale used to say that privileges too 
easily conferred are not valued or used properly, and 
that only those are real blessings which are won by 
adequate sacrifices and sufferings. This is true 
doctrine without doubt. But every step of populfir 
progress makes the next step easier, and unless history 
is a profitless study and experience makes no addition 
to human wisdom, there is reason to fiope that poli- 
tical advancement will involve a continually diminish- 
ing amount of sacnfice and suffering. Of living 
Empires, the British Empire is the one within which 
it has been proved possible for a government to raise 
through regular stages from autocracy to the ideal of 
government of the people, for the people and by the 
people. As it is the good fortune of India to have 
come within the British Empire, so let it be the 
glory of that Empire to raise India to the fullest 
height of her constitution by entirely peaceful 
metiiods. 

The idea of fitness for self-rule requires some 
'Clearing up. Those who affirm India's fitness are 
asked: Are we ready to^morrov) to start a Parli- 
mentary form of government in the provinces and 
in the seat of federal authority ? Can we have the 
whole machinery m full'workmg'order at a moment’s 
notice — party cabinets, resignations of the ministry. 
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appeals to the conntry and all that ? Nobod> mtfcea 
SQch an absurd claim When we say that a certain 
person ts fit for the office of Deputy CoIIectDf, wc do 
not mean that the moment fa© is installed he will make 
an eflaent Deputy Collector but that, if he be given 
a fair tnal m the office, he wiD m tune discbaiige its 
duties efficiently and stiafectorily So in the case of 
the Indian people. Oar contentioD is that among 
dsero there is soffiaent material on which to build a 
Btructore of odf government* Thor intellectual and 
moral equipment fuHy pistifies their befag trusted 
With responsible government But existing political 
institDtwnB cannot be overhauled altogether Adjust 
ments have to be made with the utmost care. This 
IS a work of severaf years, perhaps of one whole 
generation. The piobatioo, th er e f o r e WEI last longer 
than till foMnomw Let ngrememberolso that political 
education does not proceed at a uniform pace During 
certain periods it takes enormous stride* The last 
ten years have witnesed m India more progress than 
has taken place In any fiftv vears since the Bngitsh 
came to India- The next ten vears are sure to be 
marked by vastly greater progress. Nevertheless# 
the exercise of autonomy will in the first decades lead 
to senous nnstakefi and result in heavy Ioeecs. Perhaps 
\ a few animosities, now held down b> supenneumbent 
1 presture, w3l break out m violent forms Bat these 
( risks and others of the kind w*fll have to he faced at 
1 any tune the people of India get real power— whether 
\ now or at the end of two hundred years. Shall we 
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face them as we may or leave the hard task to 
succeeding generations ? 

One idea of great usefulness which the President 
of the Congress put forward was that at the end of 
the war the Imperial authorities should issue a decla- 
ration definitely accepting the political goal of the 
National Congress and the Muslim League. The 
present writer may be pardoned for quoting a sentence r 
from an article that he contributed to the first issue of 
Young India ” published on November 17 of last 
year. 

At the end of the war Indian pohticians, unless they moan 
to betray the interests of their country, must press for an 
undertalung by the supreme authontios, not to be set aside or 
whittled down in practice like some of the pledges and proclama- 
tions known to the history of this country, that they will adopt 
snitable measures devised for the express purpose of placing 
India constitutionally alongside the Colonies. 

The language in some respects anticipates 
Sir Satyendra’s words. After quoting Lord Hardmge’s 
advice to the Civil Service which contained a promise 
of India’s future “ as a true friend of the Empire and 
not merely as a trusty dependent,” he proceeded * 

Lest there be any among ns of so little faith as to doubt 
the real meaning of those memorable words, or any Enghshmen 
inclined to whittle down the meaning of ^is promise, I hope 
there will be an authentic and definite proclamation with regard 
to which there will be no evasion or misunderatanding possible. 

The appeal carries peculiar weight as it comes 
from one who m his own words “ has been in the 
inner councils of the Empire for however short a 
time.” No doubt it will ” touch the heart and appeal 
to the imagination of the people,” and therefore we 
fully trust the President will press the. suggestion on 
2 
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the attwitiOQ of the authorities. To prevent 
proclamation if it should be made, from bang 
disregarded like some former proclamations by the 
authontes, it la essenaal that its fulfilment should be 
safeguarded by the insertion of a tlme-limit, say of 
Zo or 30 years. But it 13 precisely on this question 
ol time that Sir Satyendra would not commit himself, 
to the great disappointment of his more enthusiastic 
fellow Congresamen He used an abundance of such 
eapressions as the steep and weary path gradual 
* cantioas and patient preparahon On the other 
hand, he saw that the nntbonPes waold talre adran 
tage of the omissoti of a time«limit and postpone 
reform indefinitely But he left the matter there, 
unable to make up his mind m the only way proper 
to the cose, Mark the balance and mdcosion b the 
following passage 

■Whil» w« BdnMt tfa»t the goal U not m wfoM to 
beltrro that h U »o dl^aaX m to nnSer it a zaan riaioc of tfaa 
ImAffiaatioo^ W« deirreoat* ib* imiiatlasM of thoM vbo 
tbat «0 bnVa ooly to «tr«tob our haodt lo Rratp tb* 
eoreied piiia. Bat v* dllTor atinalfr Crou tboae vho tbiolt 
that th« ted i* ao rooiota a> to b* a necKciblo fkoior In th» 
ordbmiT wDik of eran pr*toiit^«T admlo l atfatlott. 

Shallow opbmtstn may be dangerous in political 
afians but is not the p«imi»m equally dangerous 
which, after so many years of English education and 
apprenticeship m representative msUtubons under 
the pcerleas goidaiice of the British Baj hesitates 
to demand that responsible g a v cn imeot should 
be worked up to m the course of the next tbhty 
yctra ? 
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How ' excessively and needlessly ■ cautious 
Sir Satyendra is m his estimate of the political 
capacity of his countrymen comes out clearly in his 
treatment of the subject of local self-government. In this 
sphere a bold and fresh departure would be appro- 
priate, no dire disaster or red ruin need be apprehend- 
ed But we see no strong demand, no bold enuncia- 
tion of policy. It is still only “ more and more of 
elections both of members and chairmen, and less and 
less of official control from within.” It is quite time 
to ask that it should be, at least m advanced local- 
ities,' elections and no official control from within. 
Sir Satyendra recognises that local bodies are a most 
effective training ground to fit the people for the use 
of higher political powers. He deplores that after 
thirty years local bodies are still far from the stage 
-outlined in Lord Ripon’s famous resolution of i882. 
After saying that the goal of self-government is not 
yet, he might have affirmed that the day of real local 
-self-government had come The lesson of autonomy 
must be learned somewhere . where shall it be if not 
m the more advanced local bodies ? 


Self-Government for India 


The folloxnng are esUracte from ifr Sa*(n $ 
j^amjphlei on Self-Govemnoni for itirfta Cmcfer Ifit 
J3fUteh Ifflag pviblxthed hy the Servantt of Indxa 
BocMiy in Ihe 1916 

T he demaod of lodiaoa to be allowed to govern 
themsdves is coantensd by the assertioo that 
they are unfit for so high a tesL It is aheged that 
the English coloQiea xven granted nsponstWe 
government they bad reached a higher standard of 
fitness than we have now attained. This is not 
faistoncafiy true. The present prospenfy and enter 
pnsc of the DomintODS should be entirely forgotten 
when we try to picture the coloniee as they were m 
the forbes and fifties of the last cent^ Fifty years 
of political and economic independence, as the ex 
ample of Japan shows us, can make Mondcrfal 
changes in the condition of a people. Let it also b* 
remembered that fifty year* of the modem lime are 
really much longer than thelihe penod fa any former 
century Canada was the first of British Colonies to 
bo mad* self-governing and it is in Canada that 
British political institutions are bdicved to have 
shown their happiest results. Luckily, wc possess m 
the Report of Lord Datham a graphic and iu general 
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a faithful description of the condition of the Colony 
and its people at the time when the concession of 
responsible government was ^ made. Canada was 
^divided into two provinces, Lower and Ujifier 
Canada. In Lower Canada the population was 
600,000, being divided into French 450,000 and 
English 150,000. Upper Canada had 400,000, 
mostly English. In both Provinces there were 
representative institutions wholly elected with power 
of voting supplies and imposing taxes. But the 
Executive were appointed wholly by the Crown, and 
as they had control of certain revenues and other 
^■sources, were enabled to defy the legislature. The 
public offices were filled by men belonging to certain 
-families, giving rise in Upper Canada to what was 
known under the odious name of the * Family Com- 
pact.’ There were bitter disputes ansing out of the 
unjust way in which the Crown lands were distributed 
as well as what were known as the ‘ Clergy 
Reserves.’ In Lower Canada the minonty of the 
English practically monopolised political power and 
the public service, and the bulk of the trade was in 
their hands. The wrangles between the Legislature 
and the Government were protracted and often led to 
violent recnminations. In Lower Canada the politi- 
cal differences were also racial differences, the French 
through their paper, La Ganadienoie, stirnng up a 
distinctively national spirit. In both Provinces alike 
the political discontent led to strong physical de- 
Tuonstrations, threats of annexation to the United 
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States, the stoppage of sopphcs to Government^ and 
strong representatjons to the authontics in Britain 
for the grant of responsible govemraenL Matters 
calne to a head when Papmeau in the Lower 
Province and Mackenaie in the Upper raised 
the standard of revolt, but not in concert 
The nsings were speedily put down, the con 
sbtntions were snspcnded and Lord Dorhara came 
ont 03 Governor General with almost pJenar> powers 
m 1838, 

The Report that he drew up, descnbing the coo 
drtion of the country and mahng recoramendahons 
for its improvement, 13 considered to be one of th? 
ablest State documcnta ever submitted to Pariiammt 
CotistrtiitioQ<makeia go to tt for inspinrtiOQ Its 
pemsai is a tonic to those whose faith In the henlmg 
and ennobling power of popular instJtndons is ueaL 
The chief lesson it coni^ to us b India Is thjd 
responsible government is a remedy and the only 
cure remedy for (he e^nls nnsing from imperfect un 
dcfstandiog between the Government and the people. 
Existing defects in India arc pomtcd to bj opponents 
of progress as bamag the ivay to a fuller measure 
of pcpnlar government Whereas, if a second Lord 
Durham could now come out to report on Indian aCEatrs 
ho would in all likelihood advocate the immedntc 
grant of responsible government a a eon* for the flls 
of the body politta 

ns, os far as possible in hts own words, 
give an idea of what Canada was like nben he 
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proposed his bold &nd startling reform. First as 
to education : 

The continued negligence of the British Government left 
the mass of the people without any of the institutions, which 
would havP elevated them in freedom and civilization It has 
left" them without the education and "Without the institutions 
of local self-government that would have assimilated their 
character and habits, in the easiest and best way, to those of 
the Empire.” “ It is impossible to exaggerate the want of 
education among the habitants. No means of instruction 
have ever been provided for them, and they are almost and, 
universally destitute of the qualifications even of reading and 
, writing.” ” A great proportion of the teachers could neither 
read nor wnte , Ihese ignorant teachers could convey no 
useful instruction to their pupils. These appomtments were 
jobbed by the members among their pohtical partisans , nor 
were the funds very honestly managed. 

Public administration was in a sad way : 

But if such IS the bad organisation and imperfection of 
the system at the seat of Government, it may be easily believed 
that the remainder of the Province enjoyed no very vigorous 
or complete administration In fact, beyond the walls of 
Quebec all regular adraimstration of the country appeared to 
cease , and there literally was hardly a single public officer 
of the cml Government except in Montreal and Three Riven, 
to whom any order could be directed , i ’ 

One other extract should suffice under thi^ head. 
It refers to the district of Gaspe. 

About the administration of justice therein I could hardly 
obtam any information , indeed on one occasion it bemg 
necessary, for some particular purpose, to ascertain the fact, 
inquiry was made at all the pubhc oflSces in Quebec, whether 
or not there was any coroner for Gaspe It was a long time 
before any information could be got on this point and it was at 
last m some measurecloaredupby the Accountant-General dis- 
covering an estimate for the salary of such an officer The 
only po<^itivo information, therefore, that I can give respeotmg 
the present administration of justice in Gaspe is, that I 
received a petition from the inhabitants praying that the Act 
by which it is regulated might not he renewed 

TJie system of justice was most unsatisfactory 
and juries had ceased to command confidence. Trade 
was backward, banking and other facilities were ill- 
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organised and mtemal coramnni cations were lacking 
ID the remoter parts* As to mtuucipaL mstitntiona, 
which are jnstly believed to be a good echool of poli- 
tical education for the peoplCf they were almost non 
enstent. 

Oanadf. r«niala* vtlbont loftitutbu of 

locAl-aolf>aoT«mBtnt* wlilob iin tbt fotjouthiDB of Anglo* 
fl>TOo ft&d efTflftttfob." *Tbe luliftbltuits oflAWt 

Omntda von unluppUy iotUatod Into Mlf^goriniintiLt ot 
•xEetty tbo wrong irad and thon wbo wer* not tnut*d with 
til* nuiagnmcnt of n pnrlih wen onAbled bj th»lr toIm to 
fatflonoo tb« dovthila of a Stat*.*’ *'In tho nmJ dhrtriet* 
hold to of Belf*gomniaeAt wer* etmoet onlcnows, end edooe 
Men b CO cocsinr diffttced c* to lender it dlffionlt tonroonre • 
cofieient nonbu of perccoe competrat to edminiiter tb* foae* 
tlou ihet would In erected br c genercl cobexa* of popular 
locc] oostroL 

In fact, judged by every entenon applied m 
Indidt the French populahon of Quebec sb(^d have 
been proooonced to be ntterfy onfit even for r^re- 
sentative mstitobiona, let alone re^xmsable government 
Yet they are now emengrt the most progre«ive and 
public spirited people m the Bntiah Empire and have 
prodneed statesmen like Sir WiUnd Latiner Hero 
are two extracts, from wbidi U wflJ appear how un 
promising the matenal ceemed at the time of Lord 
Durham* 

But the Tr«neh oopuUtlon of Low«r Ocu«da po*«*m* 
neither neh iDctitutiooc fmuotelpcll cor neU c cbctccUr 
(popeUr lnltIctlT*k Ac8ortora*d torclf •ulfrtly on th* Got 
« ruont, it hn CO power of doloa corthlng for lUtIf, much 
Wnofcld^ tho oentrcl cuthoritr* ‘'Tfte IiuUtatkw* of 
Rrcne* daring the period of the eoiooixetioa of C*ccd* w«r* 
perbepe mor* then thece of cox other Eoropeaa cctioa, ecleoi 
cted to T«rr*ti the {DtcIlUnoee cad freedom of the gr**! (bc«c 
ofth*p*epl* Th*** lastltotloos foUewed the Ccocdlw Oolo* 
alft* wroti thr •ttlcatki Tb* ceme cwrtml in 7tir*al»*d. ca 
Improring cod teprccriT* defpMUm extended orer blm. Ket 
B«r*)x cllowtd no voice Id the gerenuseat of ble 
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province or that of his rulers, but he was not even permitted 
to associate -with his neighbours for the regulation of those 
municipHl affairs -which the central authority neglected under 
the pretence of managing.’ “ The priest oontmued to exercise 
over him his ancient influence. No general provision was 
made for education, and as its necessity was not appreciated, 
the Colonist made no attempt to repair the negligence of his 
Government." “ They made little advance beyond the first 
■“progress in comfort, which the bounty of the soil absolutely 
forced upon them , imder the came institutions they remained 
the same uninstructed, mactive, unprogressive people. 

More than all this was the natural enmity of 
the French and the Enghsh people, to which 
there is hardly a parallel in India. Sir James Craigh 
wrote . 

The Ime of distinction between us is completely drawn » 
fnendship, cordiality are not to be found, even common inter- 
course scarcely exists. 

From Lord Durham ; 

I found two nations warring in the bosom of a single 
State. I found a struggle not of principles but of races 
It is scarcely possible to conceive descendants of any of the 
great European nations more unlike each other in character 
and temperament, more totally separated &om each other by 
language, laws, and modes of life or placed in oircumstanoes 
more calculated to produce natural misunderstan^ng, jealousy 
or hatred 

To show how intense political animosity was 
even after many years of responsible government, the 
following incident will suffice. In 1 849 a Bill was 
passed giving compensation to people who had 
suffered losses for no fault of theirs during the pre- 
ceding rebellion. Lord Elgm, then Governor-General, 
gave his assent to it The Tory opposition, consisting 
mostly of English, raised the cry, * no pay to rebels* 
and “some of them m their anger even issued a 
manifesto in favour of annexation. The Parliament 
House at Montreal was burnt down, a great number 
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of books and records destroyed and Lord Elgra 
grossly insolted for having assented to the BiIL’’ 
What Canada obtained after strenuous struggles 
the States of Australia got with comparative ease. 
In fact the colomai policy of Great Bntain had been 
liberalised and respon^le government was considered 
a proper solution of the problem of colonial admmis* 
traticm Most statesmen of the time believed, and 
were glad to believe that, once liberated from the 
fihackles of the Ccionial Office, the Colonies would in 
course of time declare themselves independent of 
England In this, however, erenta have proved them 
utterly mistnken. The grant of rtsponsible govern 
ment, wherever it has been made, bos only streng 
thened the bond between the sneeram power and the 
subordinate but autonomous govemment*— n lesson 
which may well be borne m mind by those prophets 
of evil who prognosticate that m India political 
generosity will bo met with ingratitude. 

The Australian States attamed responsible 
government between the years 1853 and 1859 
Westem Australia alone naing to the status in 1890 
In 1 850 the entire population in Australia tvas about 
266 ooO mlS6oit was 349,000 It is well known 
that it started as a penal settlement For some 
jeors, says a historian, the historj of the infant 
settlement was that of a largo gaol ” It was m 1840 
that the Secretarj of State for the Colonies declared 
that DO more convicts should be transported to 
Australia. The discovery of the first gold mine in 
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1851 ensured the economic prosperity of the colony. 
The population began to increase rapidly. It could not 
naturally have been marked by a high degree of culture 
or refinement, for it must have consisted to a large 
extent of ad\ enturers, speculators and labourers. As 
was to be expected, politics in such a colony must be 
far different from politics elsewhere. The English 
party S3''stem and cabinet Government took long to 
stnke root. Between 1854 and 1890, the year when 
the Commonwealth was established, no Government 
could be sure of power for any length of time. 

In South Australia there were forty changes of 
Ministry m thirty-seven years In New Zealand the first 
four lAimstries wore strangled in their cradles, and aa 
late as August 1884 there came three weeks of upheaval in 
Wellington in which three Ministries resigned m succession- 
Before the coming of Sir George Turner in 1894 no Victorian 
Premier ever held the reins tor five years on end and only two 
Cabinets had endured for as long as three. In New South 
Wales Executives were even shorter-lived Before Reid was 
sworn in 1894 only one Prime Minister, Parkes, had 
managed to retain office m Sydney for four years without 
break. Sir Henry once just contrived to do that , no one else 
stayed in for more than two years and nme months ” 

The instability of Cabinets was only the reflection 
of the instability of political parties. It took long for 
these to be formed and organised and in the interval 
there Were humours of political life of which it is very 
interesting to read. Mr Reeves writes as follows 

At public meetmgs candidates were pledged on oertam 
promment questions, and were usually accounted as owingr 
allegiance to this or that leader. But the opportumtiea of 
disloyalty were innumerable, and full advantage was taken of, 
them. Men would keep platform pledges to the letter and 
break them m spirit, — could even, thanks to ignorance or 
apathy amongst their constituents, ignore them altCgether.. 
There was very little direct corruption , but unscrupulous men 
would support Ministries for what grants they hoped to get for 
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tb^ dfftrict*. Men. rtUl mor« nnsornpalotu joined or dnerttd 
P^rtlee elmply fa the bcrp« of offioe ww* memboi* 

*»wodIy fadependint, irbo •w«t* ooMjrfoniUy tlie moot hononr- 
»Wi jn« fa poWlo lift bttt taoT* often the rerent On tho 
whole, the Bxporiweo of PerlleiaMittry portfa* wJthoBt tlfht 
Mtiai end laiUny Uom of otenvef * wu donmefaf to moei of 
tboM behind the toenee, U wu •mphettowly e life to whlab 11 
wie# to remembeT thet your enemy might tome d»y bo yonr 
fnend, wtfl# yom friend wotild probebly become yoni enemy 

In South Africa too the success of responsible 
government has been remarkable. There were many 
who predicted diaaater when the Government of Sir 
Henry Campbell B&ooerman had the courage to 
carry out their promtoe of autonomy to the newly 
conquered Boer States, Their pastoral occupahooi, 
crude ideas ignorance and general lack of rtfinemer)t« 
taken abng with thor recent enmity to the Bntisb, 
were no doubt strong grounds for misdoubting the 
results of the great coustrtutiooal expenment Still 
if we omit the outbreak of HerUogam and of the serf 
oos educattoa trouble it caused, the South A/rrcaa 
States especially after the Union have had a career 
of pn^ffcss and prosperity Tben loyalty during the 
present War notwitbsteoduig the rebcllioti of Dc 
Wet, IS a great tribute to the populanty of the free 
political institutions that Great Bntam has allowed 
them to enjoy 

ENGLAND 

Those that would deny to India the boon of self 
government fix their gaze exclusively on the darker 
features la the condition of her people. Jf a similar 
one-sided eaaroination were to be made of any 
country, it would be easy to draw a barrowfng ptr- 
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ture. Take England herself, where popular liberty has 
found such a congenial home for a long time now. 
Before 1832 her political condition was notoriously 
backward. Parliament scarcely represented the 
people. Jobbing and corruption were rife. The 
masses were uneducated (the Education Act was only 
passed in 1870) and could not cast votes with any in- 
telligent understanding of what they were doing. If, 
as Mr. Curtis sa5's in The Problem of the Gomvion- 
'vuealth, “ national self-government depends not upon 
the handful of public men needed to supply cabinets 
and parliaments, but on the electorate, on the fit- 
ness of a sufiScient proportion of the people them- 
selves to choose rulers able to rule,” England’s 
fitness for self-government is of very recent date 
indeed. A Parliamentary Commission which reported 
in 1835 gives a most unflattering description of the 
condition of municipalities and boroughs at the time 
Three extracts are sufficient as a samph. They 
are long, but considering how the shortcomings of 
local bodies in India are made the occasion for assail- 
ing the national character and pronouncing an adverse 
judgment on the aptitude of Indians for autonomy, it 
is necessary to give conclusive evidence that all man- 
kind, including the portion which mhabits the home 
of freedom, is tarred with the same brush. Our 
authority is the standard work on Local Government 
in England by Redlich and Hirst. 

Tfe oorporationa look upon themselves and are consider- 
ed by the inhabitants as separate and exclusive bodies , they 
have pow^ors and privileges within the towns and. cities from 
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ll«a ttlll Dion tuuorapiUDiu Joined or dnerted 
tn ttie bopo of ofioo. Then wen nttmhon 
*TOWM^ todepondent, who wore oeo«icm»Iiy the mort bimouT- 
Jn« In pnhlle Uf*. bert mon often the forwe. On the 
^^la, the exporisno* oi FnrlUistninnr pwrtte* without 

l*»kln» Ud«« of eJeneea* wm oeprmhiit to moet of 
thon behind the eoenea. It wu emphetteany t life in which It 
wke to mnettiber tbetyoor eneinyBillht *oined»ybe7ocr 
friend, whDe yoor Wend would probehV beootne your eoeniy 

In Sooth Afnca too the success of responsibla 
government has been remarkable. There were many 
who predicted disaster when the Government of Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman had the courage to 
carry oot their protmae of autonooiy to the newly 
conquered Boer Statea, Thefr pastoral occupations, 
crude ideas igncnutce and general lack oi refinement, 
taken along with their recent ennuty to the British, 
Were DO doebt ttrong gronods for nusdoabUng the 
results of the great conshtutional wpenment StiU 
if we oout the outbreak of Hcrtrogism and of the sen 
ons education trouble it caused, the Sooth African 
States, especially after the Urooo have bad a career 
of progress and prosperity Tbctt loyalty during (he 
present War notwithstanding the rebellion of Dc 
Wet 13 a great tribate to the popularity of the free 
political institutions that Great Britain has allowed 
them to enjoy 

EbCMNI? 

Those that ^N*oald deny to India the boon of sdf 
govemment fix tbcir gaze exclusively on the darker 
features in the conditxin of her people. If • cmHar 
one-sided examination were to be made of any 
country, ft woofd be caty to draw a haiTOivfng pie- 
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ture. Take England herself, where popular liberty has 
found such a congenial home for a long time now. 
Before 1832 her political condition was notoriously 
backward. Parliament scarcely represented the 
people. Jobbing and corruption were nfe. The 
masses were uneducated (the Education Act was only 
passed in 1870) and could not cast votes with any in- 
telligent understanding of what they were doing. If, 
as Mr. Curtis says in The Problem of the Gommon- 
v^ealth, national self-government depends not upon 
the handful of public men needed to supply cabinets 
and parliaments, but on the electorate, on the fit- 
ness of a sufficient proportion of the people them- 
selves to choose rulers able to rule,” England’s 
fitness for self-government is of very recent date 
indeed. A Parliamentary Commission which reported 
in 1835 gwes a most unflattering description of the 
condition of municipalities and boroughs at the time. 
Three extracts are sufficient as a sampb. They 
are long, but considering how the shortcomings of 
local bodies in India are made the occasion for assail- 
ing the national character and pronouncing an adverse 
judgment on the aptitude of Indians for autonomy, it 
is necessary to give conclusive evidence that all man- 
kind, including the portion which inhabits the home 
of freedom, is tarred with the same brush. Our 
authority is the standard work on Local Ooternment 
in England by Redlich and Hirst. 

Tie corporations look upon themselves and are consider- 
ed by the inhabitants as separate and exclusive bodies , they 
have powers and privileges within the towns and, cities from 
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Trhloh ttuiT Ar. Minxi, bnl in mart pUljM .11 Umthr of InUr- 
#ft bjtw*®o the corporeilon and the iAbeUteioW hae diuppaer* 
Jr oorporatiQce a« epoken of u eiercli- 

h»g tbeur pTiTlleB»i through * pojmUr body hot In the wUert 
aenee In whkh the term popnUr body ia n*ed In regard to oor 
poraie iowzLi, It dealgnatea only the whole body of froerntn, 
and In novt towna freeman ere e arDell mnabtr oompertd 
with the reepectable inhabitanta Intareeted In theb moniolpal 
fforanunent and poaitiKtng erery onallfleatlon, ercapt a 
one, to taka a part In It. In Pl^onth, wbar* the population, 
loolodlng Darnnitort, U more than 75 000, the noxnber of free> 
men la only 437 and 145 of theae are non>realdaDt. InKorwieh, 
tba great majority of the Inhabitant booetboldera and ret*« 
psyeie are ezoladed from the eoiporeta body whlla panpare, 
lodgaie, and othere, paying nalther ratoa nor taxet, are admlttM 
to the axerclae of the ftmotioTM of freemen, and fonn a eaei Ider* 
able portion of the oorporetloo tn Ipcvleh ooctalniiif more 
than KXOOO (nhabftanta, (he reafdeni neemen form aho^ ooa 
fifty fifth part of the Mpnlatfon. Of theee more than ooe*tUM 
are not rated, and of thoaa who are rated many are 
exeoeed the payment of their retee Aboat ona-nfoth of 
the whole ate pauMn. More than aleren^welftha of (he pro. 
party aceeaaed tn this boroagh belonce to thoae who are axelod 
from the ocrporaUoa. All thaish^ltant* whoee rest ezeeedi 
£ 4 par anamn are UxW under a Iceel Aet for munidpat pur 
potae. Of theee who are eo taxed, leee than one fifteenth are 
frecaten. Tba auasaed taxae paid In the borough axoeed 
£5,000 fifr ojiavei The amoont paid by all the eorporata 
bndlee u lose than one twentieth of the whole. 

Few oorporetJcna admitted any poeltWe obllgatloD to expand 
tarvlse rtreonas upon pnbUo obleeta 8uoh eipandltura waa re* 
gaiAad aa aeponttmeone aetolptlTato lenaroetty rather thao 
a weD-eoneldfiwd appUeatloD of tha pnbUo rerasue and the 
credit wbieh iha ol^ body would alidm In noh a eaaa wae 
sot that of fndlclaus admtnlatratore but of pnbUo beaefaoton. 
‘Xhefinandai picture may ba completed by one store citation 
from the Keport Is geetral (be corporate fimda are but 
partially applied to Ma^ipal purpcera, aneh aa the praeerTa< 
tkm of the peace by an eSdaot pol(ee.cir inwatehlogor Hgfatlag 
the town, eto ; but tbey are frequently expanded In feietlag 
and In payittg t^ aalarlee of onlmporlant offieera. lu ao»e 
eaeev in wbicb the fande are expended on publte purpoeee eu<3h 
aa bnildlug public worH, orother obfect* of focal Improiw^ 
anexpanee baa been tocurred moeh beyond what would ba 
necateary if doe can had baeu takes. TbU bie bappentd at 
Kxeter In oooeeqnente of the plan of aroldhtg pobllo eoctr^ 
and of pTOoeedtag without adequate eeUmatea- "TbeM 
aftn origlnatt Is the setngeoce of the ooiponte 
more frequently In tbe opportcnJly afforded to them of obuglef 
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•members of their o'vm body, or the friends and relations of such 
members. 

In conclusion, we report to Your Majesty that there 
prevails amongst the inhabitants of a great majority of the 
incorporated towns a general and, in our opinion, a just 
dissatisfaction with their municipal institutions, a distrust of the 
self-elected municipal councils, whose powers are subject to no 
popular control, and whose acts and proceedings, being secret 
are unchecked by the influence of public opinion , a distrust of 
the Municipal magistracy, tainting with suspicion the local 
administration of justice, and otten accompanied with contempt 
of the persons by whom the law is administered, a discontent 
under the burthens of local taxation, while revenues that ought 
to be apphed for the public advantage are diverted from their 
, legitimate use and are sometimes wastefully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals, sometimes squandered for purposes 
mjunous to the character and morals of the people We there- 
fore feel it to be our duty to represent to Tour Majesty that the 
existmg municipal corporations of England and Wales neither 
possess nor deserve the confidence or respect of Your Majesty’s 
subjects, and that a thorough reform must be effected before 
they can become, what we humbly submit to Your Majesty they 
ought to be, useful and eflScient instruments of local 
government 


The following is the authors’ comment : 

When one comes to examine the facts set out m this 
report, one cannot but wonder how such abuses could have 
Peen tolerated for generations and centuries m a land whose 
regarded by some of its greatest statesmen 
and thinkera as an embodiment of pohtical justice and nolitical 
wisdom For the piot^e presented by the Report is that o?a 
complete breakdown of admimstrative efficiency, jomed with a 
decay of the elementary rules of local self-government 
sympton^, as the Commissioners clearly sh^. werJ nol 
natural, but were the artificial product of a system of nohtical 
corruption erected and kept up by the ruhng ohgaroh?. Thw 

example set by the 
Tudors and Stuarts and had deliber- 


A critic who saw only the evil side of things 
might likewise be surprised at the fact that the great 
measures for the emancipation of women and the re- 
moval of the disabihties of the Catholics are not many 
decades old. He would express stern disapprobation 
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of the political caocosea and jiioxty organizations 
which twot and misrepresent the important laoes 
which the voter haa to »^e at a general election, but 
which he cannot understand m thetr real bearings so 
much IS be rnystihcd and confounded by the interest 
ed representations that are made to him Our 
pesannutic friend would be scandahaed by the sale of 
titles and hemoura which seems to go on, whichever of 
the great parties cs m power The luxuries of the nch 
and the corruption of high life would form a fonnid 
able count m bis radictmcnt. The disdosores of the 
divorce count and the anorraoixs extent to vrhicb 
betbng fs allowed under one form or another are 
aspects of eooal hfe which would shock and sadden 
hhn- Whea he came to consider the mdustnal 
organixatron he would be horrified by the immoralities 
of crowded factory life and the frequent strikes and 
combinations that threaten the very foundation of the 
countrytB prosperity \\Tien, depressed by all this 
and sick at heart he came to a contemplotiou of the 
dnnk evil and the brutalisation attendant on it and 
the horrible condition of tho slums with their dirt and 
poverty and ungodliness, be might wcU throw up hh 
hands m despair and exclaim that the people of Eng 
land should not be left to tbcir own devices. So does 
an unrelieved cnumenitxin of the weaknesses of 
private and public life m fridia produce the impression 
that her people have no redeeming vtrtties which by 
cultivnbon and constant exercise will enable them to 
strstam the burden of seff-govemment. 
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FITNESS 

In spite of the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which our country has passed, the great Dravidian, 
Aryan and Mahomedan civilizations are found m 
vigour, if not m their pristine purity. Each one of 
these Civilizations has developed forms of government 
and systems of administration which have been pro- 
ductive of beneficent results to the people. Judged 
by modern standards they might be pronounced to 
lack the elements of strength and thoroughness. Nor 
do they appear to have given rise to democratic or 
popular forms of organization of the kind that we are 
familiar with to-day. Self-government then, m the 
sense of the power to develop an indigenous pohty and 
find an indigenous agency to maintain it, has always 
been wich us It may have been overborne at times 
and not had free play, it may have degenerated under 
stress of adversity, it may have left the people 
weak, disorganised and helpless before external 
force ; but it has always been there. The numerous 
Indian States carry on before our eyes the 
ancient traditions, transformed, it is true, in 
great mea'^ure and adapted to the special needs 
of the British pattern, but still kept alive by 
age-long aptitudes. In our own time the work 
done in these territories by some Diwans and 
administrators Within the limitations to which 
they are subject can bear companson with the 
great deeds of Western statesmen m British 
India. 


3 
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IN HIGH KXECHTTVE OFFICE 
Whenever opportunity has beenifforded, Indians, 
have-shown that they can work modem institutions in- 
the modem spirit. In the executive, no less than m 
the 1 Judicial Department officers of the Provinctal 
Civil Service recruited bj competition have proved 
themselves, man for man the peers of their brethren 
m the Indian Civil Service. The Indians who were 
first appointed to the Oioncil of the Secretary 
State for India have elicited warm appreciation from 
DO less a judge of men than I^ord Mod^ Lord 
Mmto and Lord Hkrdinge have in tom home gene- 
rous testimony to the assistance the> derived from 
the advice and co-operation of their Indian Ministers- 
The late Mr Ertshoaswamy Aiyar of Madras, the first 
Indian on that side of the country to whom a statue 
was erected by public subscription m which Euro- 
peans and Tndtans joined, has been the recipient of 
pcethnmous tributes from his European colleagues, 
which are remarkable as much for the admiration 
which they convey as for the note of personal attach 
ment which they strike. To Mr GoUjaJe who struck 
the imagination of the English people, in itcinj lA'aj’s, 
Was reserved the unique boooor of discussing offairt 
of high International moment, albeit in an in/annal 
way with the Govemment of South Africa- This 
difficult and delicate task he performed with such 
nbDity, fairness and statesmanlike grasp of the issues 
involved that he earned the gratitude and ainiimtion 
of all parties concerned- 
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Speaking on the proposal to appoint Indians to 
Executive Councils, Lord Morley said (1908) • 

"We are not altogether without experience because a year 
ago, or somewhat more, it was my good fortune to be able to^ 
appomt two Indian gentlemen to the Council of India sitting 
at the India ofiBce. Many apprehensions reached me as to what 
might happen So far, at all events, those apprehensions have 
been utterly dissipated The concord between the two Indian 
members of the Council and their colleagues has been unbroken, 
their work has been excellent, and you will readily believe me 
when I say that the advantage to me of being able to ask one of 
these two gentlemen to come and tell me somethmg about an 
Indian question from an Indian pomt of view, is enormous. I 
find in it a chance of getting the Indian angle of vision, and I 
feel sometimes as if I were actually m the streets of Calcutta. 

Arguing for the appointment of Indians to Exe- 
cutive Councils, Lord Morley said (1909): 

You make an Indian a Fudge of the High Court, and Indiana 
have even been acting Chief Justices As to capacity, who can 
deny that they have distinguished themselves as administrators 
of Native States, where far more demand is made on their 
resources, intellectual and moral ? 

Mr. Charles Roberts, at a banquet given in 
honour of Sir K. G. Gupta m 1905, said* 

When Sir Krishna first took his seat at the Council table. 
Lord Morley’s innovation of appointing Indian gentlemen as 
members of the Council was still an experiment It was not an 
experiment to-day It was now an undoubted success, accepted 
as a matter of course. That Indians should be on the Council 
was not merely desirable , it was, he beheved, indispensable for 
the right Government of India 

Speaking at the United Service Club at Simla m 
1910, Lord Minto said 

Mr. Sinha is the first Indian oolleague of the Viceroy, It 
is quile unnecessary forme to remind you of the great position, 
his distinguished and exceptional abilities had obtained for 
him at the Calcutta bar, and, gentlemen, I cannot let thxa 
opportunity pans without bearmg testimony to the able 
assistance he has rendered to the Government of India and 
thanking him for the absolute fairness and broad-mmded 
patriotism, which has always characterised the advice I have ae 
often sought from him 
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t The wrote thns of Str S P Smha when 

be resigned he seat on the Vicero/a Cooncil 

That Hr Sinh* hu p«rform*d Mb doth* u part of tha 
GoTennnent of India eonaoiantloDalf falthfally and with do 
-cmalTcDaaaqT* of lacooaa, ihathlB ad^oe, I07MI7 itnlffat- 
-forwardl? siTen, liu been of tb« otinoBt vMae to Mb eoUeaguM, 
will raadOy bo aoknowlodgad by tbo wholt world of 

Siiala, who will be the fint to rasret hU aartraoee from tha 
Insar OoonMla of the Ocrermneot, whfla reeognfthif the per- 
•cmal aacrifleea Hr SInha baa made ]q oooaantinjr to become the 
inatrimieiit wb«ra>by an important eonftltntlo:^ praeedest has 
bees aatabUihed. 

Sir Valentine Chirol wrote m the TitMs 

Hr Stubs B reafanatlon ta mooh to ba recratted In the pttbUe 
Ijta reat forhU ditoharge of the dntlii at(a^in|r tohlBpoat 
has gone far to reotmolle those who llhe aynlhbM ini«glrmfra 
aa to the wiadom of calUoB any Indian Into the Tloaroy a 
^amtUre Goonofli and ohftfly on tha vary grtranda which hare 
bean aerooeoaBly aaggetiad aa an explanation of Ur Sinhas 
raelgnatkm. 

Lord Hardtnge paid the following tnbQtes of 
praise to Sir Syed Aii Imam 

As for Sir All Imam, I can only speaA of Mm m a eoUearoe 
ftnbnuJ with the higfaeak reoea of doty patrlotitm and loyaTty 
Not only by Mb acVatl atrrlea aa head of tha lajJalatira dmrt- 
Bent, mt also by hli ecnstaat belpfatneaa, and loyal but 
atra^tfoTward adrlea, b« haa bean of tha utmost Bdrantage 
azKl tBlatasoe to me and my Oor e f ca eot. Now that ha wiQ oe 
ratirlng Into prlrmte life:, I with him aQ roooaea and bapplnett ” 
*‘Tome pereoMllr he haa ooostaatly gfran thamoet helpful 
adrtce, and 1 think onr ooUeaguta will all bear witness to the 
exeat aaslstanee be haa raoderad to tbe Oormol] or*r many 
IrW /wlt and hnotw prohlcma. And remambar that wa hare 
baen tb^ngh no ordhtiry times. Tbe strati of War has brooght 
anxlatlat in Ita tnm to wM^ oor predaoesBoet ware atrangera 
and throngh them all It haa bean to rtf of tha ntmoat benefit to 
know from a dlstingnl^ed Indian et firsthand how the rary 
iagaipaeiBefonr dlfferant proplama woold atrlka the mind of 
Tarlooa aaotlobB of edaeaM India Aa a mefober of my 
pf n^wn, I repeat, tha pr eaen ea of Sir Ali Imam h«a beos aa 
oatei of the otmeat ratne and it waa a aonrea of nnmitigated 
astiafactientometha other dar to pay him the gmteat coae« 
pltaaat at my diapotal by app^Uog him Vlca'PreeMent of ray 
CtettneO. Hie tenor® of office bae coincided too. with a gr«t 
daal of dJlHcolt and Important work lajhia own partfco/af 
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department, and our "War legislation has attained to a volume 
of quite respectable dimensions. Many questions of great 
techmque and difficulty have had to be solved and it is not only 
the actual legislation that has been placed upon the statue book, 
hut a tremendous variety of problems m which the other depart 
ments of the Government have found themselves involved that 
have required the help and guidance of the Legislative Depart- 
ment under the auspices of Sir All Imam for their solution. 

At the memorial meeting held at Madras in 1911^ 
in honour of the late Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Sir Murray Hammick said 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Ejishnaswami Iyer was in 
his work m the Legislative Council, when bis genius and sound 
judgment impressed us all. Hia mastery over the details of 
complioated matters astonished every one Then later, when 
he became a member of the Executive Council, [ had the honour 
of regarding him as a trusted friend, and for one year I had the 
pleasure of almost daily conversation and intercourse with 
him I learnt to admire bis genius, his extraordinary quickness, 
and above all his intense anxiety to be just to all men, and to 
do what he thought best for the welfare and advancement of his 
country. Generous m admiration of others, and full of sym- 
pathetic concern for his friends, his companionship will be to 
me one of the pleasantest of memories I have thought his 
character was much hke that which the stoic Emperor of Rome 
ascribed to hia father, 012 , indifferent to compUiacnt, pertina- 
cious m his mquiries, loyal to hiS friends, and a wise counsellor. 

Sir John Atkinson said at the same meeting . 

My acquaintance with the late Mr. Knshnaswamy Iyer 
dates from a comparatively recent period, not more than five 
years back. But it is a matter of melancholy satisfaction to me 
that what was begun as a more official acquaintance across the 
table of the Legislative Council chamber very rapidly developed 
into a friendship, the remembrance of which will always be 
among my cherished possessions There are many others whose 
intimacy with Mr Knshnaswamy Iyer was of far longer stand- 
ing and of far closer a character than mine, but tome too it ha« 
been given to feel the fire of brain and glow of heart that gave 
to Mr Knshnaswamy Iyer so strong and so winnmg a 
parsonaUty It was of course mainly m official paths that we^ 
were brought together He had no admimstrativo expenenca 
when he joined the Government. As he hunself said to me a 
day or two after that event he was only a learner. But what a 
learner 1 It was astonishing how rapidly he mastered not only 
the methods of Secretariat procedure, but the substance and 
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of an tha many oompUcatadqaeitlofa fobmittad tohlm. 

®®“«niaoo# with hU charmcUr that b« ihoiUd ba 
rapid m makiinj op bla mind tenadotw of hi* opinion and fona* 
■PPPortfaig' It. Tat ha waj aJiraya ready to haar zooat 
aaibw alira^ to look at arary aipact of a qnaatlon. aad lo 
■oapahla of taking a narrow or ooa^Wad Tlaw—^ mfin that 
rzaontad Jodgoiaoi and that aongbt the truth. It U not neoea> 
aary for ran to ipaak at leoath ra^purdlng hli work aa oiemlMr 
of tha Bxaeuttra OouoefL Itwaa hli hJgb goallt ihatmakaa 
OUT loaa to-day to creaL. Wa hart loat a ooUoagoa who com 
binad in hlmaalf all th* goaHtlaa that maka for admlnUtnitlTa 
aaooeaa, who could fli ba aparad and whore plas it win. hidacd, 
ba hard to fill. Bat graat aa ware tb* qaalitln of bit lotallaot, 

I would rather pay my triboia hla oharaoter It wat that 
which znada him tuch a powar for good not only la ifadrat bat 
throQidKmt India. HTa Idaalt war* to lofty bit detlr* to rlta to 
thair laral ao paatkmate. With him praotioe and precept arar 
want hand in hand. Ha could not b«ar with tba La^Icatn 
tamperament. It wat anatbama to Mm Ur Erlthtutwaml 
lyar*! reatlea enargy exeroited. at it aJwayt wat. la tha cant# 
of what ha baUared to be right, wat oca of tha moat admirable 
treHa in hit ftm chaxaotar 

LBGISLATIVE COUNCILS 
In the Ld^pislativ’e Coancils the peoples re* 
presentativefl have conducted themselves With 
moderation and seif restraint, and although they have 
chafed at the restnctions placed opoo thejr activity 
and usefulness, their resentment has on no occasion 
broken out m any of those disorderly or violent forms 
which disfigure the annals of the legislatures of 
England and of the Dominions. Lord Hardlnge has 
more than onctf borne high testimony to their Vr'ork. 
Tbcir criticism and advice have not been without 
effect on the policy and admraistratioo of the coantxy v. 
Bnt so high n the eipectation which the pabho 
entertain now a-dajs of the fcgahUve coondls. and 
so keen B their sense of the impotence of thor 
reprrsentatim from a constitutional point of i lew 
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4hat nothing can satisfy them hereafter short of the 
power of regulating the policy, disposing of the 
finances and controlling the executive. Said Lord 
Hardinge • ' 

I think I may say with some pride and latinfaction that 
the debates that have taken plaoh have reached a far higher 
standard of statesmanship and efficiency than has ever been 
previously attained They have taken place with a self- 
restraint and a mutual courtesy and good fellowship that 
might well be a model to all legislative bodies I think I can 
•eay from experience gamed in different parts of the world that 
• this Council IB second to none m the dignity of its proceedings 
and the good feeling that am mates its members ” 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
As regards municipalities and local boards, our 
record has been distinctly good. It was perhaps 
lucky that we began our career m local self-govern- 
ment with a large measure of control vested m the 
■central government, for we have been saved from 
those depths of inefficiency and corruption into which 
the possession of unrestrained power seems to have 
thrown similar bodies in Great Britain. But the 
continuance of mmute control and supervision long 
after the years of probation have passed, is a serious 
check on the growth of self-governmg bodies, and it 
IS now fully recognised by Government that they, 
should be released from leading stnngs, entrusted 
with more powers and endowed with greater financial 
resources. 

BUT THE MASSES? > 

Thus far we have endeavoured to show that 
there is a sufficiency of talent and public spirit to fill 
all the positions of- trust and responsibihty m the , 
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country and to work all the assocmtiOM and institu 
tions which conduce to the connnon wdhire. There- 
are soroe who will readily grant the truth of this pro- 
posrtiotit but will say that it b the ignorant and help* 
less condition of the masses that bars the way to 
progress. It la true that millions of onr people are 
Without the rudiments of education that thej are 
poor and that politically they are Without any 
expenence. But ta there any country in the 
world having a large popnlat/on where the masses 
though hterate, are in a podtioo to exercise their 
franchise with discnnunation ? Are they able to 
follow discussiocis of public quesbons intelhgcntly 
weigh the pre# and com and come to a dcciston ? 
Do they make their choice between the competing 
candidates on their mer ts ? Are they not swayed by 
prejudice, liable to influence andmfaled by wirtpullen ? 
Says Lord Bryce 

Tbovsh it i* utuaUjr ttsoxatd la ^Uilorm th&t 

tilt BQcUwofl addremd ora cHtewt of thU sttnetir* typ* 
•T«i7bcHl7 knowv that In all eaaninanlti«L not 01U7 in Obluro 
but eT«n In LfT«nM>oI. let n« nj or In nroisi, or Id Lelpxfx. • 
Urge p ro p er ttoo of the rotua ere eo Udllfereat or to Itnorvnt 
Qua It U DeeeoBTT- to rottM them, to drill thtxa. to bring them 
up to rota. 

It is not true that m an> countiy tvhich ts now 
Eelf-gorcmiug the people obtained the franchtso only 
after they had secured the blessings of umvcr^l 
education After all, tbs objection does not proceed 
with grace from the members or represeolalitas or 
apologista of the Indian Gorernment. They hare done 
jittlo as yet towards roalaug elementary education 
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umversal, and it is a double wrong to use the prevail- 
ing illiteracy as a reason for denying the people the 
privilege of choosing their own representatives to make 
the laws of the land. 

CASTES AND CREEDS 

Then it is said that there are serious differences 
of a social and religious kind, numerous castes and 
creeds, each conscious of its difference from the rest 
and averse from any association with them. This 
is unfortunately the case, but the difficulties caused by 
this defect are grossly exaggerated. It is not true that 
for political purposes our castes and creeds refuse to 
commingle. Animosities and jealousies are rapidly 
yielding to the influence of education and to the sense 
of common need?, and it is the part of statesmanship 
to provide occasion for the communities coming to- 
gether for common purposes Instead the ^gislative 
councils have been made the cause of a separatist ten- 
dency between Hindus and Mahomedans, and in one 
province the separation has recently been extended to 
local bodies as well. It is to be hoped that this dis- 
integrating principle will not be allowed into other 
provinces or in the case of other communities Any- 
how signs are not wanting that the leaders of opinion 
in these communities are coming to realize that the 
separation should be only for a time, after which m 
pohtical and municipal matters all communal differ- 
ences should be ignored In Madras and parts of the 
Bombay Deccan the Brahman class has created a feel- 
ing of jealousy and distrust against itself The non- 
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Brahman, though in an overwhelming majonty 
he class without adequate repfesentatiOD m the ser 
'VKes or m the professions and believes that this result 
js duo to the caste mstinct of the Brahman who, 
having selfisUvmOQOpohfied the advantages of ednea 
tJon and sooaJ precedence m the past, is now equally 
selfishly enjoymg its frmU by keeping membcTs of 
other castes from approaching all modern avenues 
to preferment and distioctioD It doe* not matter 
whether the Brahman secures the dommabon of hb 
caste by deliberate and malicious conspiracy or by an 
instinctrve ^unt of exclusiveness which is hs biologi 
cal inhentance the sense of mjosbee and long* 
contmued wrong rankles equally, and to>day Ttv have 
the heart rending spectacle of cotein leaders of 
the non-Brahmm commumty opposing the political 
pre^pess of the country on the ground that they 
must contmue for a long time yet to depend 
on the impartiality and proteebon of the European 
officials from the arrogant ascendency of the 
Brahman, The fli feehug came out m an ugly 
form when the Pabhc Service* Commission visited 
Madras and has smee passed into an acote phase. 
Let us hope it is at its worst now Tv-o facts, how 
ever, seem to line the cloud with silver The ascend 
cncy of the Brahman has given way m many places 
and IS certain to be efi'aced in a generation Largo 
numbers both of the Brahman and the non Brahman 
cOmmumbes have seen the unwisdom of wrangling 
With one another to the mernment and advantage of 
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third parties, and the good influence of these peace- 
makers and patriots is softening acerbity all round. 
One duty rests on the Brahman, as being the party 
having the advantage at present. He must recogmse 
that the attitude of the non- Brahman is not only the 
natural but inevitable consequence of the past, 
and must be ready and willing in social relations 
to pay tender heed to the feelings of the non- 
, Brahman, remembering always how keenly he 
himself^ feels the affronts, sometimes real but 
often fancied, of those whom he blames as 
unable to forget their political superiority. A little 
thing, said the poet, may harm a wounded man, 
and this saying has a physical and also a 
moral application. When the Mahomedans are' 
graspmg the hands of the Hindus in friendship, 
the non- Brahmans will not, we trust, stand apart 
from their brethren and cry out against the progress 
of the country. 

A GL\NCE ABROAD 

After all this evil is not altogether absent from 
more fortunate countries. In England to-day no re- 
form m education can be proposed without raising in 
an acute form what is known as the religious diffi- 
culty. Lord Haldane said only the other day that 
a great load of educational sin rested on the shoulders 
of many right reverend prelates and of non-confor- 
mists on this account. And complaints are not un- 
known that the aristocracy have almost a monopoly 
of facilities of attaining the great positions of public 
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life, and that the sons of the poor> though endowed 
"iVifh brains do not enjoy the share of the posts ta 
pubhp service towhudi they are entitled. For centuries 
■Europe waa de/oged with blood by religioiis wars 
®iid the persecution of the Jews by Christian comrouiH 
itf®, which only ceased the other day, la one of the 
fool stains on Western civiluatjon Engkuds record 
m this reflect is not altogether white. Roman Catbol 
tes first then Protestants, passed laws against then* 
religions foea and pcraecnted them with a rancour 
•carcely les than any that the historj’ of India can 
show The fact la that rdigwns toleration and com 
plete religious freedom are principles of which human 
society bad occasional gUmpses m the ancient ^‘orld, 
bat which even Anglo-Saxon peoples have realised in 
their fulness only within the hfctimc of the present 
generatioa. The histcrv of India has periods, lilre 
these of Aseka and Akbar, m which those principles 
Tt^julflted not only the acbon of Governments but the 
60^ life of the people. Ko foreign authont> a 
needed to impose them on the polity of India, 
juit as it waJ not required for their ei’olatlon 
in England. Too many Indians behcre without 
reason that in this matter they arc in a spcceii 
degree the accursed of creation, because thej ba>e 
been taught to belieic so- Eest these should 
dcspEc themselves os iircdecraablc. We shall 
present them with one extract out of roan) that 
are available to show how free and Frotettant 
England could bcht\*o m a lime not long past 
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towards Catholic Ireland. " Lord Dunraven wntes in 
Legacy of Past Years : 

The Penal Code came into enstence under William im- 
mediately after the Revolution, and was extended tmder 
Anne and the first two Georges It affected all human action 
and endeavour in every form of life Catholics were prohibited 
from sitting m Parhament, and were deprived of the franohiae. 
They were excluded from the Army, Navy, the Magistracy, the 
Bar, the Bench They could not sit on Grand Juries or Vest- 
ries, or act as sheriffs or solicitors The possession of arms 
was forbidden to them. They could not be freemen of any 
corporate body, and were allowed to carry on trade only on ' 
payment of various impositions They could not buy land nor 
‘ receive it as a gift from Protestants , nor hold life annuities or 
mortgages or leases for more than thirty-one years, or any 
lease if the profit exceed one-third of the rent Cathohcs were 
deprived of the liberty to leave property m land by will. Their 
estates were divided among all their sons imless the eldest 
became a Protestant, in which case the whole estate devolved 
upon him Any Protestant who informed upon a Catholic for 
purchasing land became the proprietor of the estate No 
Catholic was allowed to possess a horse of greater value than 
S, 5 , and any Protestant could take the horse for that sum A 
Protestant woman landowner was, if she married a Catholic, 
deprived of her property , mixed marnages celebrated by a 
Catholic pnest were declared null A wife or a child pro- 
fessmg Protestantism was at once taken from under the 
Catholic husband or father’s control, and the Chancellor made 
an assignment of income to them. Cathohe children under age 
at the time of the Oathobo father’s death were placed under 
the guardianship of Protestants. Catholics were excluded 
from seats of leaniing. They could not keep schools or teach 
or act as guardians of children. 

If India has more of communal jealousy to-diy 
than other c6untries, it only means that it requires 
greater circumspection m making the arrangements 
and greater safeguards. It cannot render the intro- 
duction of popular institutions impossible. 

RACE 

Defeated on all these counts, the opponent of 
Indian progress may seek shelter under the argument 
of race, believing that, as it is an unchangeable factor, 
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the disqualification imposed by it is ureraovable. 
Mr Curtis, for example cootenda that the Asiatic 
races do DOt.yrt possess the faculty of self govern 
ttent, excepting perhaps the Japanese — the per 

haps IS meant to prove the extreme canbon of hts 
thought and reluctance to make any excepbon. God 
made the Westerns to nJe and the Easterns to obej 
They are the Kshatnyns and Shudras respectndy of 
crcatioa. What js it bnt a revival of the caste system 
without its spintnal sancfioo ? '* Race b one of 
those ideas, difi&eolt to analyse and difficult to define, 
which have come down to us from the past, breeding 
contempt and hatred betxveen peoples, and osed as if 
It were a charter from heaven by those who have 
SQOceeded to warn off those who whh to succeed 
Even negroes and pariahs, when carefofiy educated 
are capable of assimflatiog the avilization of Eurc^ 
and following anj profession with credit. Stress of 
ctremnstaoces may compel a pleasore-JoviDg people 
to take to arms in seff-de/ence or seek them fortune 
in wild and hazardous occupations A hardy 
and warhTtc people roaj become through a long 
period of peace tillers of the soil or votanes of 
leamiDg Saentists and histonans may have erudite 
theories on race and racial characteristics but th- 
sool of man wtU revolt agamst the onblest doctrine 
that one pertiem of njanland is for ever to rule and 
another portion of mankind Is for ever to bend its 
neck to the yoke. Here ore a few passages from 
thoughtful writers protesting against the eternity of 
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this summary two-fold classification. Dr. Emil Reich, 
in his book called Success among Nations, says : 

Amongst many latter-day historians it has been the fashion 
to seek an explanation of national pre-eminence in race This 
method certainly has the advantage '’of flattermg national 
vamty, but it cannot claim any great scientific value, as the 
problems it deals with, though expressed m a different set of 
terms, are not brought any nearer solution In nearly every 
instance the racial threads from which a white nation is woven 
are so mertricably intertwmed that it w ould be quite impossible 
to determine, even with approximate exactitude, what is the 
predominant element Let us, then at once set aside the hypo- 
thesis of any pecuhar virtue inherent m a particular shade of 
complexion or variety of blood, and seek for a far readier ex- 
planation of our facts m the physical conditions under which 
these nations lived and had their being We shall then see' 
why it 18 that the conquermg race is so often c'^mpelled to bow 
to the civilization of the vanqmshed and advance along their 
line of development How often has this been the case in 
Egypt, Babyloma, and even Chma ! 

Again : 

The most mgemoua books have been written endeavouring 
to apply the theory of race to the explanation of the rise of 
intellect among nations But the racial theory has been ridden 
to death. After a long struggle, it is now being eventually 
abandoned by its most fanatical adherents m the ranks of 
modern historians But the average man stills pins his faith to 
it The ordinary Englishman still attributes, and will continue 
to attribute, the success of his nation to the predominance of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock , there is somethmg extremely flattermg 
to national pride in the notion It also permits of a rapid and 
complete, annihilation of the so-called Latm races The French- 
man IB also fired by a kindred admiration of all that has issued 
from the Gallo-Romangblood a theory which also allows of the 
equally rapid and complete disposal of all®that is TeutoniCiani 
Anglo-Saxon. We have already shown how absolutely impossi- 
ble and inapplicable such theories are m the scientific study of 
history. Race is quite impossible of identification, and where 
we can to some extent follow out the lines of ethnographical 
demarcation, it does not in any degree correspond with the 
national frontier. We must seek for some more substantial basis 
I on which 'to found our theories of the causes of intellectual 
growth. 

Jean Finot has demonstrated in JRace Prc- 
pidice the impossibility " of attributing immutable 
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pg’choJogica] qoalitjet to certain peoples 'or 
races." \ 

tlelr rfe*." I* ooneludu, “an oolr 
^ •ffe^ oiDl*torto oircomrtMe** of of th# 

Mtsu, “SiTnoptople*." b«t«7i, “ enUr triniDphaotlT Into 
•M olTn^loo Joit U ohrtllMd I>»ple» fall baei hiloliarhaSama. 

withm tilt iptM of fifty yun the Hegpcti b*Tt reiUttd 
H much procrett m meoy white ptoplti hert dot® to fire or 
tlx enxturltf.'' ** Tht hittory of Dlrll^tloA It only » eonthiiu) 
eome tod go of people* «ad r«oM. aUJ wltboot dktliMtloii cpf 
their bioto^^fcel o h i rt oteritttot^ ere tmnaoned to tVU irttt 
atnogle for life whtreln we flfht forhameaprofren end htppl 
nttta AU ih* etiiaioel elemeats ou Uhe pert la It. eO eea 
contend for pUeec of honour In It Snob U the renerml Import 
of oon bkrfogfeel end p*yefaoJogle«i eoaeUty whloh remeine 
Inteot utderneeth ell oar eoperfloUl dlTUlone." ** la one word, 
the term rece b only • prodoot of onr mentel eotlrltla^ the 
work of oor loteUeot, and oaUMe all reality lUo«*.>aa 

Irredaalble oatacoriee. only addet aj fiotionaln oar brain*. TbAy 
ezbt It) ai bat not ontalde a*. 

i£r John M. Robertson iC ro his paper oo 
TTid Raitofuih of AMlonomy contributed to the fiiat 
Uawersal Races Congress brid m 1 911 writes 

It laally amoanta to oonfestiof that all people* who bar* 
not hllborto coTeraad themsalTM are relatlftly nadarelor>«dt 
that, In abort, aaif-cnyenimant b the pre^Taqali^ta of any nlsh 
leml of aoclai orffanixittoQ and ganeral oapanlty IbCa implt 
cation, howryar ft not alway* aTOved, eeen by lb« inora 
tluraKbtfal expooent of Imperlallim in oor own day ( and natH 
recant tloi** ft wee rather the exoeptlon than tbe rale of hlrto* 
Ttana eraa to note that wben, in aaclaot Greece and Rora* an 
end va* pot to the Ufa of f^dlaoaailon and pontI..at Mclltcl. 
the ganar^llsTCd of hamao faeoflT becaa to tiok. Tha (rath 
that tha habit of eonslaat debate and the parpetaal praoUee of 
aSait* at* the Tttal condiUoa* of faiteileetaal and moral better 
meoifor comcDoidtf^ M wholee fa atni far abort oftatoya 
cnrtetrt axlcpm. Tat ft fa proradaifta by the decay of tha elawlo 
elTlilratlcma after the aoafnr of *ntono*ny and by the adraoca 
of modem clTflfwt/oa head io b«d wjlh aaloftomy “ ^ba co^^ 
tampomy problem may be pnt In a noUbaU. Are tie *ab/^ 
race* of to*day nrocrewinff or noit W 7*a» they roett b* « tba 

way boverer ilowly to a oeanra of aelf-«oTermseet Zfoot, 
domlnatfon ofthaadyanoadraoaaiaapUInftilw; aod 1^ 

talkof rai* bacomm an Mia hypoerter »“• J” 

fi/rt tbls«wbapofltedbawamla«tiut ‘dUBeoliy and ul 
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preparedness ’ are an no way special to the oases of tropical 
countries and so-called ‘ backward ' races The critical procesh 
applied to these oases by those who commonly fall back on the 
formula of ‘ fitness ’ is extraordinarily imperfect. On their own 
view, those races are ‘ fit ’ which have slowly attained self- 
government alter startmg on the journey at a notably low stage- 
of ‘fitness’ and undergoing on the way all manner of miscar- 
riages, including civil war Only by development out of unfit- 
ness, obviously, IB fitness attainable Yet the bare fact of unfit- 
ness IS constantly posited as if it were the fixed antipodes of 
fitness It IS commonly put, for mstance, as the decisive and 
final answer to any plea for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions in India, that if India were evacuated by 
the British forces there would ensue cml war, if not a new war 
of conquest. That is of course an even superfluously valid argu- 
ment against the evacuation of India, which no politician is 
known even ever to have suggested But it is put as if the bare 
potentiahty were a demonstration of the unfitness of the Indian 
peoples collectively for any kind of mstitution tending ever 
BO remotely towards autonomy. Now, withm the English- 
speaking world, the mother country had civil wars m the 
seventeenth an]^ eighteenth centuries, there was civil war 
between mother country and colonies towards the end of the 
eighteenth , and again within the independent United Statqs 
and within Canada in the nmeteenth — all this m a ‘race ’ that 
makes specially high claims to self-govemmg faculty. On the 
imperialist principle, a Planetary Angel with plenary powers 
would have' intervened to stop the ‘ premacure experiment ’ of 
Anglo-Saxon self-government at any one of the stages specified 
— if indeed he had ever allowed it to begain " “ The demand 
I thatthe latter shall maintain an attitude of humble aoquiescencSh 
for an indefinite time m the hope that when they have ceased 
to ask for anything they will spontaneously be given it, is quite 
the most senseless formula ever framed m any political discus- 
sion. Peoples so acquiescent would be the most thoroughly 
unfit for self-government that have yet appeared They would 
be one longer 'viable’ ” 

I Sir Charles Bruce, m his paper on “ The Modem 
Conscience in relation to the Treatment of Dependent 
Peoples and Communities,” contributed to the same 
Congress, says; 

In conclusion it is submitted that in the treatment of 
dependent peoples and oommunities the modern conscience- 
rejects as a fallacy the claim of western civilization to k 
monopoly of the capacity of solf-governmont baaed on an 
indivisible inter-relation between European descent, Christian 
4 


so 
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fty and the eo oaHed white odcnr It recoenbea tH«k, who# 
lh!a Inter raletjoD haa erolred a eapaeltj for t»lf gortmaant ia 
an appropriate enTtronmeiit) a ilmilar oapadtj li— been 
arolv^ b7 an Inienelatloit of other raoea, oreedaand eokms 
approprli^ to other enTlronmenta. It mabitalna ther^it^ 
that the ooofllot between Went aed Gaat mutt be adjutted of 
the lame prinolpla that haa adjaited the oondlsti of race and 
oraed in the Weat, the princdple of freedom InterpraUd at 
UbertT of paraon and oontolenoe and egnallty of opportunity for 
all, trltho^ dlatlnotioo of raoe, oread, or eolonr nc^fr a ce^ad 
goremmdnt” **Hlttory reaaon, and recent axparlenee in 
-Japan wamui that the ad ju t tui eort molt be made not in the 
apMt of the popolar refrain, Eait it Eaitand Wait U Weat, bet 
In the iplrlt of a nobler poetle formola 
God ■ In the O^dent, 

God 1 in the Orient. 

Thia la the ipirit of the modem ooniolenee In the treatment 
< 7 f dependant peoplea and omnmonitiM.'' 

NOT YET 

Tbe theory of onfitness appears lo another shap^ 
not so uccofflpromisiojf bat not less daflgeroas. The 
nahtnes say some enbes, is not incorable in coarse 
of time, under carefol and benevolent political edu- 
cation such as our slowly broadening mstitutioos 
afford, it IS posibl^ though prophecy in such 
matters is proverbially focdisb that the people of India 
may become fit for self rule. But that day is not 
yet Wart wait in patience. Then our mentors re- 
jort to metaphor The way is long and weary, full of 
peril and adventure. DoyouJmowbow they toiled 
and travailed who went before you, what tnab and 
tribulations they bad to bear? Metaphor and prorerb, 
fable and parable, history and epic, teach us a good 
deal they give os warning and guidance. But they 
are not actual life, they cannot replace direct expm* 
ence either for individuals or communities. The best 
training ts obtained when you grapple with yoor 
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difficulties by yourself the highest and most useful 
part of ^ucation is self-education. The people of 
India will become fit for self-rule only by practismg^ 
self-rule. There is no other way for it They must 
conceive their aims and ideals, they must la) Iheir 
plans and execute them, make mistakes and rectify 
them, incur losses and recoup them, encounter penis 
and overcome them. Mr. L. Curtis, in his book 
The Problem of the Commonwealth, writes 

In the first place, the exercise of responsibility tends to 
increase fitness for exercising it. As every one finds in his own- 
experience, it is m having to do things that a man learns how to 
do thorn and develops a sense of duty in regard to them And 
that IS why political power is and ought to be extended to whole 
classes of citizens even when their knowledge and sense of 
responsibility is still imperfectly developed. 

True, this process should not begin too early ; 
there must be a period of preliminary training. 
What IS the period required ? The answer is, till the 
necessary general, intellectual and moral equipment is 
acquired, till the necessary political experience has 
been gamed. Our contention is that we have this 
necessary equipment and experience. In so far as 
such comparison is possible, we cannot see that India 
IS less fitted to-day than the Philippines for self-rule, 
nor that her general condition is much behind the 
condition of Canada or the other Dominions when 
they had the gift of responsible government, and we 
go further and say that England and Japan appear 
to have had nearly as many short-comings as India 
now has when they adopted a fully popular constitu- 
tion. The Emperor of Japan took the great 
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Charter oath in 1869 m 1881 he promised to grant 
a coDStrtuhon' m ten years and m 1890 ithe first 
Irapcnal Diet waa sommooed. The Filipinos ha\e 
had less than twenty years schoolirg m ciWIired 
a dmin istration* Are Indians so much worse than 
the Fflipinos, or is the school of Bnbsh political 
Institutions so much slower than that of Amencan 
'pohftcaf mshtnfioQS that it tales a century and how 
much longer one cannot say to complete the process 
0/ education in the one case which in the other ts 
OompIctW In twenty years ? The first legislative conn 
cil met in Canada 10 1793 In flft) }ears fall 

responsible government was granted In New South 
wies the first Farhameot met in 1845 The first 
responsible minstry took, office m I8j6 Indians 
were first admitted to (be legislative council m 186 1 
though It had been in existance for man) j tars It 
B not generally known hot it is a remarlable fact 
that, donng this first penod when Enropcans cn;ojed 
the exclusive right of legislation for India the) 
conducted business in regular parliaraeotar) style, 
v.ith their own standing orders calling the acts of the 
crecubvc m question and carryujg on debates which 
m their range and breexy freedom contrast markedly 
with the prudish and correct nspecUbflity of present 
day proceedings. Beginning m 1861 00 n scale 
which tvaa caution itself the nomoffiaal Indians 
admitted to the council being few and nominated and 
the conncil itsdf never meeting except when there 
ma a legclati; c measure to be placed before It we 
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'did not take a second step till more than thirty years 
had passed. In 1892 after a good deal of popular 
agitation, the number of non-officials was increased 
-slightly, they were still nominated in form, but 
practically elected by delegates of local bodies, a 
limited power of interpellation was given them, and 
the annual budget was placed before them for discus- 
sion, but It was not to be voted upon. Seventeen 
years passed and strong agitation had to be made 
before the third step was taken in igog. This time , 
local legislatures were to have non-official majbrities, 
members m the councils could put supplementary 
questions and move resolutions on subjects of public 
interest, subject however to too many exceptions and 
4:0 the further proviso that, even if accepted by the 
council, they were not to be binding on the executive. 
These reforms were introduced with a great fanfare 
of liberal sentiment, and generally hailed by the 
people as a substantial improvement. But the seven 
years that have passed since have been marked by 
an enormous advance of political thought and 
political ambition m the people, and the councils are 
spoken of by the advanced school as glorified debat- 
I mg clubs In fact, the executive government is still 
practically master of the situation and carries 
measures m the teeth of public opposition. After 
fifty-five years people’s representatives have still 
nothing like constitutional power in the land. Surely 
nur progress is none too hurried. The foundations 
have had ample time to settle down and can now 
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carry the full weight of the structure of sdf 
government. 

OBJECTIONS 
educated oligarchy 

The next objectioo to be noticed is that if the 
Ecbeme came intooperabcm it would establish the 
reign of the few who ate educated over the many 
who arc uneducated, we should have an ohgarchy of 
a few hundred thoosanefe cootrolimg the destinies of 
vhst millions. You reply that, tabng numbers only 
into coDsidefBtion the change will be a big step to- 
wards popular government as the present ruling class 
does not exceed a few tboosanda. Bot we have 
knowledge say they of mral life and of the dumb 
milhoas which yon educated gentry dwellmg In 
towns, cannot and do not care to acquire. It a 
not bol, we rejoin • the gulf of antipathy and con 
tempt between educated and uneducated rs a faWc bj 
which you deceive youiselv es. The educated come 
mostly from villages aod keep ;n constant touch ^\ltb 
village life. In fact, the most notonous evil of the 
present admimstratioQ o that rt is run b) people who 
come from over the sea ncNcr learn the ^*01130010/3 
suffiaently wdl for ordinary conversation and depend 
throughout their service on mterpreters. Besides thej 
maintam an attitude of proud exclnsixencss which 
differs in kind and manner of diqJay from the ancient 
arrogance of the Brahman but is a far more effectual 
bomcr to sympathy and mutual trust 10 fact ft u 
non* an article of creed wlh them that Indn and 
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Indians are unfathomable mysteries and that, the 
longer one remams in the country, the more convinced 
one becomes of the impossibility of ever understand- 
ing its people and their nature and modes of thought 
and life.” “But the lower classes look to us for 
protection, they remember the old misrule and 
tyranny from which we rescued them, and will not 
consent to the transfer of power from us to you, their 
social oppressors for ages.” “ Our history, like the 
history of (other peoples, shows periods of good rule 
and bad rule, of social well-being and social misery, 
of progress and decay. When you came jcou found 
us m one of our unfortunate phases, disorder and the 
breaking up of an empire met your eyes and helped 
the establishment of your dominion. The oppression 
of the lower by the upper classes is nothing peculiar 
to the East. Before the dawn of the modern humani- 
tanan age, the annals of Europe were disfigured by 
similar abuses and tyranny. Plato long ago said that 
in every city there were two cities, that of the rich and 
that of the poor. To-day, even in the most liberally 
governed countries, the peasants and the labourers 
may be heard to denounce the learned folly and the 
selfishness of those that make the laws and work" 
them for their own benefit, while all the time profess- 
ing to help and relieve the masses. Ideas of social 
amelioration and service and higher standards of 
government have been learned by tin. educated ihen 
in India, and as they have incomparably greater 
interest m the prosperity of the country and far more 
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tnowJedge and fj'mpathy to inspire then* effort^ 
there is no danger of a revival of the old days 
of caste donuDabon and hearties tjTanny The 
new oligarchy then will be at least as good 
as the present One doubts whether tbo 

•ancient fiction about the protection of the roases 
IS beheved any more even by those fn whose 
interest it is kept alive. Js it the mdigenoas 
Short or the oversea Codlio who opposes the spread 
<jf edocation among the people and uses their illiteracy 
ns an argument for opposing political advance ? Is it 
the 'indigenoos Short or the oversea CodUn who 
•defends the perniaous excise policy of the Govern 
meot on the ground that every man most have his 
tastes, and likewise approves of the raising of the 
State demand on land at every rescttlcanent on the 
.ground among others that money left rathe 
hands goes to the dnni. ihop ? \Vho allows the 
■country to be flooded with cheap free trade goods and 
refuses to foster the lodustnes of the people in the 
only way in which other countrna including Great 
Britain and her colonies have fostered theu3? 
was responsible for the correncj legislation of a few 
years ago which but for some fortuitous happenings 
which told in his favour might have hit the poor 
flgncultonst hard, while relieving the Govwnmenl of 
the exchange difficulty m paying off the hcavj Ifome 
charges ? ^Vho at the same time gave the European 
services tJie exchange compensation allowance m 
cynical disregard of the taxpaj'crs mtertats? Who 
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"to-day, when extravagance is treason and luxuries of 
every kind are denounced as crimes, keeps up the 
exodus to the hills for half the year and sanctioris 
extra allowances to Civilian officers for promotion 
delayed, while at the same time cutting down 
expenditure on education ^ Who is going to defend 
the interests of the voiceless and voteless tax-payer, 
when in consequence of the report of the Public 
Services Commission the organised and well-paid 
Services will drive tlie Government of India mad 
with all sorts of claims for increased emoluments? 
The unfortunate Indian Short, in a hopeless minority 
•in the Council, must set up a piteous wail, which, 
however, will be drowned in the noise of Codlin's 
trumpet announcing to an astounded world his 
.protection of the Indian masses against their own 
j heartless countrymen. 

I It IS certainly not political wisdom to keep the 
j educated classes out of their own on the overdrawn 
plea that the European must continue to play 
Providence to the masses of India. Their ambition, 
to put It no higher, is not a vice to be condemned and 
put down It IS the witness of the eternal principle 
‘Of progress implanted in man, coloured as well as 
-colourless, and those that condemn it contemn the 
noblest part of themselves. Lord Durham put the 
matter none too strongly when he wrote : 

As Jong as personal ambition is inherent in human 
mature, and as long as the morality of every free and omhzed 
community encourages its aspirations, it is one great business 
of a wise Government to provide for ite legitimate development. 
If, as it 18 commonly asserted, the disorders of these colome* 
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lUTo In (TMt mMJu™, bnn by tho Inflarao o( dttlm 

ge ^ *mbIllotM ImllTidn*!*, IbH erO win b~l b« rtmSw 
^ aHowiog *tioh s toQp« for deiiru of rocli ni#n m vbtQ 
tbelr uaMtion Into tho lAgltfanoto phonool of farthtrlofv 
«nJ nrt of thworttng their CJorenimtnL By cwethig lilth 
prim In genoral end reopociible OoverostooL »• ihell ln)me% 
dl&telj' ilTard the tnesDi of ptieifjiDg the hzrholcBt emUUone 
Md of employing In worthy and noble oocnpetfott the UlenU 
which now are only exerted to foment dleordw We mort 
remore than there o^oefae the eanee to which the ugeelty of 
Adam Bmlth traced the alienation ^ the prorince** wbleh 
sow form the United Btateei we ninet prorida eomeeeopefor 
what he ealle the Importanoe of the leading men ht the 
colony beyond what he lOrolblr tenne the pieeeot petty prixes 
of the paltry raffle of fiietloD 


Mr Curbs too deprecates the talent of educated 
and competent men bang oJIoWed to run to waste. 

Oltlxeiu who bare aetnally dereloped the capacity for 
foremment «01 t«sd to t<ma ft noltav it U need to the foU. 
^elr ksewiedAi and aeoae of reeponelbBIty wUI seteelyb* 
waatedi, bnt wDl lannUh for want of exerelee. Tber will not 
ba broQihi Into ten^ with the nltliDate farti of polUwal dK^ 
atona In which they themeelref hare ahared. They wQl become 
a weaknen hiatal of a etrenaih to the eommonvaallh. The 
ataie poaHirely anffera froin excloding from poIUloal rteponal 
bUlty any "i«** of eltixeni who hare olearly dereloped a know 
ledar eon easae of doty aaffleHol for the ta»k There li elwaw 
room, therefore for the farther ixtenaloQ of reaponalble 
gorecement, end there U alwaye the necenlty for It More 
men oao be made more Awe by beloA made moTv reaposalbte 
for the eoodoot of pnbUe affelrt, and by being pnt In a poellloQ 
In whiob, while tner nffer tar miitakea, they chare la the 
power of oorreotlns them 


THE MARTIAL RACES WILL RISE 


The last objection that wo thall deal wrth m IbB 
section 15 that the material races, believing that the 
Goremment of the land has passed into weak hands 
when It passed into Indian hands, will raise the 
standard of revolt and shako the new regime at the 
very start In the first place this cannot be true of 
either the Jdahoroedans the Sikhs or the Marathaa, 
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who have drunk deep from the fountain of patriotism. 
In the second place, when service in the army is- 
thrown open to all who are physically fit and promo- 
tion is within the reach of all who are worthy, 
irrespective of race or colour, the distmction between 
martial and unmartial people will disappear in the 
course of a generation. But the real answer to this 
objection is that it would apply only to a scheme 
which fought to take India out of the British Empire- 
and completely eliminated the strong arm of the 
British from Indian affairs. Our critics may choose 
for their own alarmist purposes to misrepresent the 
effect of our proposals or the motive that underlies 
them. But, as a great man once said, “ You may 
fool some of the people all the time and all the people 
some of the time, but not all the people all the time ’ 
The scheme has for its aim and purpose the continued 
maintenance of British supremacy in India and the 
, reconciliation of her peoples to the suzerainty of the 
British empire, which has done them incalculable 
good, giving them hope of a nationhood that they 
had lost or never possessed, and admitting them to 
a share of the noblest inheritance of modern civili- 
zation, VIZ , democratic freedom. The sentiment of 
devotion to the British Commo wealth conveyed in< 
the following passage from Mr. Curtis, omitting the 
phrase which refers to the sense of kinship, will find^ 
a heartfelt echo m the bosoms of most political- 
leaders of India : 

Their devotion to it. however consecrated by a fense of 
kinship, is finally rooted in the belief that the Commonwealth 
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lithe TOteft Inrtit^tton lathe world for enibUng mwto 
*^ii« the dotj of goTemlnff ibeatilTa*. It U beeeon 

itendi for the Mote of «eK*goTBnnnent, and 
ui*t TrtUj Its outraetUin tbst oMugs wtjuld IsntalMb, that tiger 
thamialTea raidj- to darota tttir Urti and thtlr wotllh to 
kaap It brrleltble. 


WILL ENGLISHMEN RENOUNCE POWER? 

THBIft MISSION IN ISDJA 
Many who .grant the essentiaJ jnstne^ of the 
foregoing reasoning may still feel that due account 
has not been taken of the human element in the pro- 
blem Is It to be expected that the Anglo-Saxon who 
has come to believe that hu special mission is to 
dominate or as be prefers to call it, to elevate the 
weaker races of the world wiU renounce the power 
that has come into bis bands ? England is tral) tbo 
home of freedom but Milt said that all men love 
power more than liberty The saying has peculiar 
force if the power is yours and the liberty is other 
men a. Tho is true of most individuals, but there arc 
•occasions of moral fervour when it is not true of some 
high ‘Oalcd men and women And there are periods 
in the history even of aggressive nations when it 
has not been true of them collectively In this sense 
a nation may be nobler than the individual its genius 
higher than the tendency of the average cittren. A 
broad survey of the history of England leaves the 
impression that despite great lapses the spint of her 
civilieation is a love of free institutions for nil Tlie 
< 50 % eminent of England moving within the restraints 
imposed by diplomacy and traditional policy hi-, fwt 
aluays championed the cause of /reborn But the 
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great heart of England has ever beaten in sympathy 
with struggling peoples, whether it be in revolted 
America, revolutionar)^ France, Italy, Greece or 
Belgium, Slavery, which was a great blot on 
human civilization till recently and involved ancient 
empires m moral ruin, was abolished first in Eng- 
land And her shining example has spread over the 
civilized world Serfdom and contract labour, which 
are modified forms of slaver}^ have nearly ceased to 
I exist in the British Empire, and the knell of indentured 
labour in India has been sounded Political subordi- 

1 

nation remains, but the conscience of England 
no longer justifies it in its nakedness, but as a neces- 
sary preparation of unfit communities for liberty. 
Often alas ! some of her representatives call liberty 
a shibboleth, and some of her proconsuls m the east 

1 

have denied her mission and committed wanton 

I 

aggressions in the name of empire. But nemesis has 
followed close upon their heels and sooner or later 
their misdeeds have been converted into benefactions 
Malcolm and Elphmstone are only two of a large 
number of high-souled Bntish admmistrators who* 
dreamed of an India which should no longer need 
the support of England. The enunciation of a noble 
and humane policy may occasionally be mixed with a 
certain amount of cant, but it has a way of becoming 
imbedded in political thought and purifying the' 
Springs of political action. It has been said that 
Evolution is a spiral movement, backward and for- 
ward, but m the long run more forward than back- 
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Is tfat gTutast Institution In the irorM for siubUag men to 
reolFse the duty of goremlnc IhemMlTst. It U msinly beono** 
'they know that it etuidt for the oaoio of nlf-coTummtQt, aod 
that with Ite destruotkm that oauee would laufffdah that they 
tbemeolTea ready to deroie their Urea and thair wealth to 
keep it inrldable. 

WILL ENGLISHMEN RENOUNCE POWER? 

THRIR MISSION IN INDU 
Many who grant the essential justness of the 
-foregoing reasoning may sttfl feel that due account 
has not been taken of the human element m thepro- 
J)lem, Is It to be expected that the Anglo-Saxon, who 
has come to believe that his special mission is to 
dominate or as he prefers to call it, to elevate the 
weaker races of the wdrid will renounce the power 
that has come into bis bands ? EogUod is tral> the 
home of freedom bot Mill said that all men love 
power more than hberty The saying has peculiar 
force if the power a youre and the liberty is other 
men a This is true of most mdividuals, but there arc 
occasions of moral fervour when it is not true of some 
high <oaIed men and women And there are periods 
in the history even of aggressive nations when it 
has not been true of them coDectively In this sense 
a nation may be nobler than the individual its genius 
higher than the tendency of the avearage atisco A 
broad survey of the history of England leaves the 
impression that despite great lapses the spirit of her 
civilixation b a love of free institutions for oil The 
'em emraent of England moving within the restraints 
imposed by diplomacy and traditional polic> has not 
always champamed the cause of freedom But the 
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great heart of England has ever beaten in sympathy 
with struggling peoples, whether it be in revolted 
America, revolutionary France, Italy, Greece or 
Belgium. Slavery, which was a great blot on 
human civilization till recently and involved ancient 
empires m moral ruin, was abolished first in Eng- 
land. And her shining example has spread over the- 
civilized world Serfdom and contract labour, which 
are modified forms of slavery, have nearly ceased to^ 
exist in the British Empire, and the knell of indentured 
labour m India has been sounded Political subordi- 
nation remains, but the conscience of England 
no longer justifies it in its nakedness, but as a neces- 
sary preparation of unfit communities for liberty. 
Often alas ! some of her representatives call libertj'- 
a shibboleth, and some of her proconsuls in the east 
have denied her mission and committed wanton 
aggressions in the name of empire. But nemesis has 
followed close upon their heels and sooner or later 
their misdeeds have been converted into benefactions. 
Malcolm and Elphinstone are only two of a large 
number of high-souled British administrators who- 
dreamed of an India which should no longer need 
the support of England. The enunciation of a noble 
and humane policy may occasionally be mixed with a 
certain amount of cant, but it has a way of becoming 
imbedded in political thought and purifying the* 
springs of political action. It has been said that 
evolution is a spiral movement, backward and for- 
ward, but m the long run more forward than back- 
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ward. So is it with Bntish mle in India. A few 
•years ago we seemed to be swqrt beck by a mighty 
■tide of reaction. The officials of the time seemed 
deliberately to forswear the beneficence and magnam 
mity of their predecessors An erpooent of this phase 
of political thought, approved and belauded by 
officials themselves, Wu Joseph Chafliey, writes 

It wu *0 kt oQt time. Id the er» of Ualoolm and Uotmt- 
ttueri Elphlnetone (eboat 1830} eren efter the motiny 
erhvD the aritUh ooatldered their mlealoD hi IndU u beloc to 
edaoate the people, to meke • natloo of them, and to preper* 
tbezn for the taek of eelf-^Tenment Thei Uik eMcnpU^d, 
In the eouTM of a oentnrr or two, they woold retire, learlns It 
to Ite own dertlniee, aglorknu ohUd their gesine. Bat this 
oonoeptlon 1« not now that of the ceneraUty of KnalUhmea, 
tbongn It fciM stru eome few adherents — Blr Henry Ootion. for 
tostanee, who presided over the Itational Cooitbss of ISOi. 
British opinion, whether In India or the mother ooontry woold 
now no longer oooslder a poUoy of emenatlon the ti« whieh 
'Und India to England are too etrong India li one of the main 
pCUart apoa whloh the grandenr of the British Empire rests 
and England wlU not wfUingly let her ge> Glad England takm 
as her motto, Indis for the lodlans, bsd she eontlnaed, follow 
ing the lde«e of Elphhtttone and Malcolm, to consider her role 
as temporary ahe might, wlthoot Isoonautecoy grant to the 
natlonM psity gradoal and Increasing cooeasslQas, which In 
time wotUd gire entln sotonomy to the Indians Btrt that Is 
not now her aim She roles India, and intandsto goonmllng 
It. Bhe has against her a Hlodo minority; for her other 
mlnorltlee — MossaXmana, Buddhists and Partis--and the great 
/mass of theBlndo popnlatloB She Is ready to bestow on the 
national party honoore and poets In InerBasIng nambers. bat 
she will m ksno eompromlee In the matt<v of prlnoiple. She 
wDl keep the Command and dlreotlon of the yenel, and her 
O oTenimegt win remain aa despotic as elrenmstaeeee will 
permit. Uaeanlay said In 1835 We know that India cannot 
bare a free goremment, bat ebeoan bare the next best thing a 
wtronic end IxntUkrtlal despotism. Betenty yean later. Sir 
^waid Baker the late Indian Flnane* Minister took op 
praeiloaDy the tame poeition India Is and most remain, be 
said, a portioo of the BrttUh Empire and most In the lut resort 
be enld^ to tbe contra] of the British Oorerament. Oompleto 
aatonomy would be inadmissible me regards Internal admlnletra 
UoD etlUmore ao as regards military matten and external 
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policy Any projects of radical reform would be sheltered 
(shattered ?) against this firm decision, which can only he 
overcome by “ force ” 

But this IS treason to God’s law, which is love 
and beneficence. It could not prevail for ever, and 
Malcolm and Elphinstone must be vindicated. The 
better mind of England has reasserted itself in the 
direction of Indian policy and is aptly expressed by 
Sir Theodore Morison in this passage : 

In the'^baokgcound of every Englishman’s mmd is probably 
to be found the conviction that it is our duty so to govern India 
that she may one day be able to govern herself, and as an. 
autonomous unit take her place 'm the great confederation of 
the British Empire This is the ultimate justification of our 
Asiatic dommion, and a statesman who ventured to advocate 
■the alternative pohcy that India should be kept m a state of 
perpetual vassalage, as the mdoh cow of England, would be 
'hooted from public life. 

BLOOD TIES NOT ESSENTIAL 

If hope IS immortal, so unfortunately seems 
doubt, The pessimist has his own reading of history. 
The British, he fears, have granted freedom only to 
people of their own blood The examples of the 
French Canadians and the Boers fail to convince him. 
In both cases there were British people to whom res- 
ponsible government had to be given, and care was 
taken that they had the balance of political power 
in their hands. The Filipinos, who might be a clear 
case in point, are unfortunately outside the British 
Empire. Ireland’s fate still hangs in the balance; 
even there the Ulster Protesants, who are mainly 
British, must be excluded from Home Rule or 
concihated by adequate guarantees. History then 
has no exact parallel to comfort us. But we 
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the element wbloh tn the Britiah Empire li oommoa alihe to the 
.sphere of lettlement aod to the sphere of nile 

The idealists of Europe, here is Lord Bryce s word 
for It, have dreamed of happmess fot all people aJiVe 
flowing from the establiahinentiof free instrtutwhs. 

Bat from 1S30 to 1S70 the general ettltode of meet of the 
poverfol tntelleata and Hearty all the finest oharaotere among 
-the thlohen and writer* of Borope waa a hopefol one, axpeetlnc 
tmmanae gains to htnnati progress an d bnman happiness from 
-the eetabUshment of free InstitatioDi. These exiNKitatloas hare 
been In so far Tealleed that the oondltton of aJl the eoantrles 
-where each insUtotlooi now«zlct ahowi a marhedlmprortment 
in the oondjtioa of the masiee of the people, an improrament 
fine not merely to the adranee of eolsdMM and oocseqnant difTo* 
don of oomfoii, bat also to a faster and more homana leglsla 
tion. Nobody denlae that oar world d to^y la a better worid 
-for the oommoQ man. Few deny that this la largely doe to better 
poUtloal InstltaUont, A striking erldenoe oft!^ general oon* 
Tletloo U to ba found In the aHrorta which Japan and Bosala 
baea mafia, which Persia and the Turks are beginning to make 
for the establishment of pariiaroentary institutions. Eren In 
China thasa haee been talked oft D* confiaenfio logelfar iam 
rhrtors tkuU, 

CONCLUSION 

OUR DUTY 

Everywhere! men are adcing cue another 
* What will come of it all?” They would fain 
p .ajetrate the ve3 that hides the future. The result 
•depends on a number of more or less mcalcnlable 
factors, but one of these, and not a negligible one, ts 
the eomeatness and strength of the effort made by 
the people of India. Though It may not txi flattering 
to our vanity, it most be acknowledged that wc have 
not yet irtastered the art o{ pofitres? agrtatnsa. T2te 
nmehmery of government m Great Britain a moved 
by public oprnion. Those that are keen on getting 
anything done have to secure its support This u 
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■up by a persistent campaign of writing in newspapers, 
^lectures, deputations, and other demonstrations, more 
or less noisy. Some movements have organs of their 
own and a corps of paid agents. The interest of 
members of Parliament, front bench men preferably, 
has to be obtained if the Cabinet has to take action. 
When the Colonies obtained Parliamentary legislation 
^or responsible government and other great objects, 
they sent over deputations, and some members thereof 
stayed in London for long periods When the Bills 
were drafting, they must have had several private 
interviews with men of consequence. In India the 
imperative need of this work is not sufficiently recog- 
nized. Our difficulty in this respect is specially great, 
because we have to contend against the influence of 
the reactionary members of the Government of India, 
the India Office, the great bulk of retired Anglo- 
Indians and the numerous conservative organs of the 
press. Our exertions must therefore be strenuous and 
unceasing, our sacrifices heavy in proportion. Nor 
must work m India be neglected. In many ways it 
is not less, but more, important than agitation in 
England. When the end of the War is m sight, 
numbers of enthusiastic workers must carry the 
gospel of self-government for India under the British 
flag into every nook and corner of the land, pamph- 
lets and leaflets, besides articles m the press, must" 
rain on the country in English and in the vernaculars, 
-and memorials, preferably translations of one and the 
same onginal, signed by tens of thousands of people 
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pobljc peace in these ways. We he under a pecnJiar 
disadvantage in that even ycrathfol indiscrctioo is 
branded by mconoderate authonties as a Symptoni of 
sedition or disloyalty Tests of a different Idnd must 
therefore be appbed to onr movements. Th« Timet 
cf Indxa the other day pleaded for a compile change 
in the mode of action of Bntish ministers. I 
adtaonuhed them for waiting till they mutt acL To- 
some extent it is a condition imposedlby the coogeatioD 
of Parliamentary work, hot it is also the inevitnblo 
result of democracy or government by the people. 

Yet oodcr tb* Brttkh Ur A«qQhh hu had to draw 

til* wbolo fatfDlratioQ frozn tho eocotiTlartaad otlMdlng utd 
tefloepoma the ootmtry. ou rMuh la tnat to all mafor prapara 
tiottf the Eoaplraliaf had towaH PoiQ the lood a«ttn as4 
vatrfotUm of the poopU hare gatherod nffidMot moaeotmD to- 
dilre the Goremneicrt to aotkixu It do«t sot raenir* moeh 
jnenial effort to aee at what a dUadrantage thli plaoM tbo 
Britiih Eaplrt when at death grfpa wHh a Ooranuseot that 
roallj fforexnj — which with a raat organlaed body of expert 
knowledge at Iti dhpocal la able to aot In adrasee of pt^iUo 
opinion without walung until the man of seopla, who with 
-tiielr Imperfeoi knowleo^ oeoeararilf tee thlota more alowlf 
luiT« made up thalr that aoUoo ahaU be tahern^ 

To Indians who are peace-loving full of trust m 
the authorities and accustomed to leave the imtntlvo 
to them, the change of attitude here recommended 
^vill be a blessing The old ideal of the^good and 
■woe Img who went about among his people in scorch 
of wrong and suffering that be might give redress 
before the tear was shed or the enrse ^xikcn stfU holds 
our imagination. It cannot be a sound polity where 
the nor ma l practice is to meet a situation only whcn< 
it has dc\ eloped undesirable symptoms. 



The ‘Need for Political Reform 


In the course of the Budget debate in tha 
Imperial Legislative Council %n March 1917 , 
Mr, Sastri referred at the end of his speech to the 
urgency of political reforms in India. Mr. Sastri 
pointed out thatM- E. Lord Ghelmsfoid's Viceroyalty 
would above all be marJeed by the inauguration of a> 
scheme which was then exerc%sing the earnest attention 
of the Government of India and Eis Majesty's 
Government at Some. In urging the need for 
Beforms, Mr. Sastri said : — 

I T has been pointed out, My Lord, several times 
that at this time of war we ought not ta 
embarrass the Government with any suggestions of 
ours. *I do not know that this thought of what 
should be done in India to satisfy tiie growing^ 
ambitions of the country is not present night and day 
to those who have charge of responsible interests 
either here or in England. We know as a matter of 
fact the thought is forever present in your minds, in 
the minds of those with whom you are in daily 
association in the work of Government in India. If 
we at this time throw in our counsel so that you may 
take that into consideration also m settling matters, it 
is rather hard for us to be accused of seeking to 
embarrass the Government with our ideas at this time. 
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It IS too Irttle realized, I fear m joffiaal circles, or if 
realised it b conveniently forgotten how intense are 
theleelmgB of young India in the matter of realising 
the great hopes that have been held, out ffom hme to 
time. It is somewhat Etrange th^t decades ago when 
public life was rather low m this country Vnd public 
demands had not risen to any high pitch it was left 
to English admmistratois and statesmen to lay down 
in clear and generous terms the ptdicy of continuous 
improvement which was to end in the final omana 
pabon m a political and economic sense of the people 
of this country 

Now that danag the last few years public 
opmioa bos become articulate and people are aslong 
for one thing and another, it is astnslsbuig to thbh^ 

It IS saddening to thmk, that offlcaals should seem to 
stand aghast and scared at the coming prospect. 
What IS it that is happening m this country, they 
seem to say to themselves? My Lord, noondofus 
at least no one of us who has thought of the affairs of 
India m a senous way desires any catastrophic 
changes. Far far be that from our minds. But let 
me frankly tdl Your Excellency and Your Excellency s 
Government that we do look forward to large, 
substantial and satisfying items of reform consotcntly 
with their being stable and lasting The caly things 
that we hear amid the officcU reserve and the official 
silence m regard to these matters ore the views of 
retired proconsuls like Lord Sydenham whoso 
distrust of educated Indians, I venture to state from 
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“this place, is fast becoming a menace to the peace and 
welfare of this country. My Lord, it was only a f(^w 
days ago that the ^ Premier of England, referring to 
the catastrophic change that has come over Russia, 
spoke of it m terms to which I would venture to draw 
the attention of the Council. He referred to it with 
his characteristic insight as ‘ events marking a world 
epoch and as the first great triumph of the principles 
for which we entered the War,’ i.e,, the dethronement 
of autocracy and the establishment on a sure footing, 
let us hope, of popular freedom. We ask for the identi- 
cal thing m this country. Shall it be said that India 
was the last country in the world to obtain this great 
triumph of the principles for which England and 
India alike are makmg terrible sacrifices ? Let it not 
be said that any school of English politicians stood 
dehberately m the way of according to India that 
popular freedom which they hail m the case of Russia 
even when it is inaugurated in tfiat catastrophic 
manner of which we have heard We want peace- 
ful progress, we want constitutional and ordered 
progress ; we want, however, at the same time that 
it should be declared clearly to Indians that they shall 
one day be free. It is necessary in my opinion also 
to state how soon. Shall it be said twenty or thirty 
years hence that, at a time when the world was pass- 
ing through a terrible crisis and the nations stood 
facing each other, some in friendly co-operation, some 
m the bitterest hostility, the Indians asked for freedom, 
but that they were told to * wait, wait, wait, wait.* 
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Yoor Excdlgrtcy, it a noVtiroo that we were 
told definitely what it ts that we lire to expect I 
make no donbt whatever that ‘^onr Excellency is 
already contemplating the announcement to India at 
a seasonable tune no donbt of the goal towards 
which India pohtically will evolve nnder the foster 
ing care of the British Government It strikes roe 
that the boar has long come when that should be 
made perfectly dear Whflo there are many anthori 
tea, high and low, m the country ready to deprecate 
and dtscourage, ready to mtem and exclude, there is 
none — sad thought — high or low, to speak a word 
of hope, to hold out to the coming generations the 
promise of freedom for England has always 

stood for which she is stnvlng to^y, and for which ' 
both England and India together are stming with 
one mind and^rae heart. 

“ Your EicfDency with these words I wish to 
resume my seat, expressing once more the hope that 
to Yonr Excellency will be reserved the proud dis- 
tinction of having been able to imtiate a large and 
snbstantml, though certainly not a catastrophic, 
scheme of Reform. 
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T)ie following is the full text of the Presidential 
Address delivered at the Seventeenth Bombay Provin- 
cial Conference held at Nosik on May, 12, 1917 : — 

THE IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

S INCE this Conference met last at Ahmedabad, 
two events of first-rate importance have hap- 
pened , the session of the Imperial War Conference at 
the seat of the Empire, and the adoption of a scheme 
of post- War Reforms by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League at Lucknow The 
whole countrj^ rejoices that the representatives of 
India were admitted to the Imperial Conference 
on terms of perfect equality with those of the Domi- 
nions and that they everywhere met with the utmost 
cordiality and consideration, while by their personal 
bearing and patriotic utterances they have sustained 
the honour of India and are entitled to our gratitude 
and appreciation. Touching the actual results of the 
Conference, the cablegrams so far received, although’ 
they contain momentous news, do not enable us to- 
obtain precise notions. In the first place, the mem- 
bers of the Conference unanimously recommended 
that India should have full representation it future 
Imperial Conferences and that the Governments con- 
cerned should be moved to give their consent to the 
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arrangement. But what do^ *** foil representatwo 
niean ? If the r^resentatives of each Government 
are to have only one vote between them, more signi 
ficancc attaches to the quality of the representatives 
than to their number Spcakmg for mysdf, the 
country has been particularly Incky this titne in 
the gentlemen chosen by Government to cham- 
pion its mterestB. But luck cannot always be count 
ed upon. The other Governments are composed of 
elected leaders of the people, and their choice may be 
held to be the same as the people's choice, lu the 
case of India it may happen that the persons chosen 
by Government do not command the confidenceof the 
public and that the views which they express at the 
Coufereoce are coaformable to the w^es of the 
Government bat not to those of the country It 
would be necessary to secure that the nomraecs of our 
Government should have been recommended to them 
oo behalf of the public by some electorate h1ce the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Council or 
the elected members of tbe Indian and Provincial 
Legislative CouncUs This method » obviously un- 
snitaWe to obtain the official representatives or the 
representabves of the ruling chiefs, should such re- 
presentatives be required for future Conferences as 
well On this, os on other important aspects, how 
ever, we have no Infcrmation to go opon. One obscr 
vation, however, mav be made With absolute certitude* 
The idea that the Secretary of State can represent 
■the people of India m tbe Imperial Conference is an 
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tenable, if not ridiculous. Says Mr. Silburn on this^ 
subject with reference to the Conference of 1907, “ It 
cannot be said that the Secretary of State for India 
was the proper personage to represent some 294 
millions of people at a Conference, the other delegates 
at which were directly representing the people of 
countries they were personally acquainted with by 
long residence.” Another matter, but one which 
affords satisfaction, is that the Conference unani- 
mously approved of the principle of reciprocity bet- 
ween the Dominions and India and commended the 
memorandum presented by our representatives on our 
position in those countries, to the favourable consider- 
ation of the Domim’on Governments. Here, again, 
till we know the text of the memorandum, we can 
have no idea what ‘ reciprocity ’ connotes and cannot - 
judge the exact gain to our credit. 

INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL COMMOJNWEALTH 
A third resolution, transcending the others in 
far-reaching consequence to India, enunciates some of 
the pnnciples to be borne in mind when a special 
Imperial Conference will sit immediately after the 
War to consider the relations of the component parts 
of the Empire in the future, in other words, the basis 
of the future Impenal Commonwealth. One of the 
prmciples is that India as well as the Dominions 
should have an adequate voice m the determination 
of foreign policy and foreign relations. So far so good. 
But what about this other principle, that any re- 
adjustment should recognise the Dominions as auto- 
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nomons nations of the Imperial Commonwealth and 
India as an important portion thereof ? Does it mean 
that our representatives have consented to an arrange- 
ment which even m the fntnre will place India on an 
infenor level to the Dominions ? Or does it mean 
that, though India may see no change m her mtemal 
constitution she will enjoy, so far as the Common 
wealth IS concerned equal status wrth the »elf 
government Dominions constitntioiial expedients 
are no doubt infinite, and the ingennity of constitu 
tion-mahers is not easily baffled. Bat we cannot 
refrain from asking, bow will this equality of status 
be made compatfble with India s position as a Depen- 
dency of Great Brrtam ? How can In her 
character as such, cast her vote m the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth independently of Great Bntain 
as the Dommious will ? If the idea is that, while she 
has a vote, it wiD always be cast with Great Britain s. 
It IS only a device to secure the dommabon of Great 
Bntam, and the boasted equality of India with th^ 
Dominions is nominal Independence of Great 
Bntam m the Commonwealth Parliament is a greater 
thing constitutionally than independence of Great 
Bntam m mtemal affairs. Are we to get the greater 
thing while we are still to be denied the troaJlcr ? 
On the contrarj the sdf governing status appears 
to us almost a«ne gua non of India becoming an 
equal partner in the future Commonwealth. Perhaps, 
however we are taking too much for granted in 
supposing that a Commonwealth with a defined 
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constitution will take shape as a direct result of the 
•deliberations of 'the special post- War Conference. 
Great coipplexities surround the problem, and mform- 
•ed opinion is by no means unanimous in the United 
Kingdom or the Colonies as to the feasibility or the 
desirability of a comprehensive Imperial copstitution. 
Professor Dicey and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, to name 
only two, have not yet become converts to the new 
gospel of a Federated Empire. Indian opinion cannot 
count for much in this mighty issue. In the scheme 
adopted by the Congress and the Muslim League, it 
has only one clause to itself, although that clause is 
^comprehensive enough — “ In any Council or other 
body which may be constituted or convened for the 
settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India shall 
be adequately represented m like manner with the 
Dominions and with equal rights ” The governing 
resolution of the National Congress is briefer still and 
embraces India’s status, both internal and external. 
“That in the reconstitution of the Empire, India shall 
be lifted from the position of a Dependency to that of 
an equal partner in the Empire with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions ’’ In fact, Indian opinion is by no 
means enthusiastic for an Imperial Federation, For 
obvious reasons, it has concentrated on the acquisition 
of internal autonomy. The people of India believe 
that, so long as their representatives are nothing in 
internal affairs, they cannot be anything in external 
affairs, whatever the constitution may provide; and 
they believe further that, when India becomes auto- 
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DomOQS, she will irnow bow to secure her proper 
rights jn the larger councils of the Empire. 
Powerful feelings arising from the ponteanplatioo of 
hopes long deferred, pledges unfalfllled and nghts 
denied, impel Indian pofibcmns to woric for self Gov 
emment, and those who ignore this drcumstance- 
ignore the* roost vital clement m the situation and 
can never hope to understand the problem of India s 
a^irahons. The logical mind of the Indian perceives 
an incongruity in the plan of his Anglo Indian brother, 
who advocates a position of equality for India in the 
Federation of the Empire bat resists the movement 
for internal freedom- But incongruities and logical 
flaws do not disturb those who have been brought up 
to believe in the perfectioo of the British constitutiom 
To them it □ enough that a conshtution is workable 
and bids fair to become a tolerably efficient means of 
promotii^ the happiness of the community So we 
find Mr Lionel Curtis sketching the outline of a 
Federal Parliament with a nominee Upper House 
and a wholly elected Lower House, m both of which 
the people of India should be adequately represented 
though he kQo^vs that they do not enjoy such a 
pnvilege in their own countiy and m fact commends 
the scheme to their acceptance expressly on the 
ground that it wiU provide Indtans With a race in 
the determination of the st^ by which and the pace 
at v.hich they should ad>ance towards full rcjponsiblc 
government in internal affairs. This assumes that 
the Federation movement outside India Will reach 
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consummation far sooner than the Home Rule move*- 
ment inside India, which is indeed bidden to wait on 
such chance as the former may have of success^ 
Which of these two movements is the simpler and 
more urgent ? Mr, Curtis moves with confidence 
among the considerations that make up the question 
of Imperial Federation. He does not understand,, 
and is naturally diffident in dealing with, the questions 
connected with Indian Home Rule. The position of 
the average Indian politician is exactly the reverse. 
He IS familiar with the many aspects of the nationalist 
movement in this country, while he walks with 
unsure steps along the intricate paths that lead to- 
the great Britannic Commonwealth. Each may be 
pardoned then if he Jhas a different opinion from the 
other as to which of the two is to come first and 
which second — Imperial Federation or Indian Self- 
Government. Mr. Curtis, indeed, has now convinced 
himself that India can and must have r^ponsible 
gjovernment as soon as possible and is Willing to 
countenance her endeavours in that direction, so far 
as he considers them proper and legitimate. The 
average Indian politician is m a worse predicament. 
He IS not satisfied that Imperial Federation must come 
and IS not therefore prepared to grapple with the 
difficulties of that problem. Scanning the meagre 
message of Reuter, one reads a note of hesitation and 
doubt m the resolution of ‘ the Imperial War, Con- 
ference on this particular subject. The cable says, 
The readjustment should provide for effective 
6 

+■ 
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^rrangementB for contxnttow eontultatvm* on all 
tmportant^atters of common nnperal interest and 
iOT tuch ccno«ried actton founded on con*tiliatton at 
ihe ttvoral OovemTnenlt deUrvitne The expreaioos 
I have put m italics do not lend themselves to the 
interpretation that an ImpenaJ Federaboa is definitely 
•decided upon On the contrary an easy and natural 
■construction of the words loads us to suppose that m 
the opinion of the membaa of the Conference the 
problerns of the Empire should be solved by frequent 
meetings of those mterested m them and that the 
final responsibihty was to rest on the several Gov 
<rTiments that met in ccaisaltation and not on an 
Imperial otgamrabon created for the purpose. 
If, however an Impcnal Parliament, such as 
Mr Curtis adumbrates, is to be brought mto being 
before India gets responsible government, we 
should welcome the suggestion that India shoold 
be adequately represented hi both Houses, and m 
the Lower House by men of her own free choice. 
Only this condition is indispensable — that the 
standard of representatiOT most be the same for 
nil alike, populatioQ or total contnTmtion made to 
the Imperial Treasury Mr SOburn m bis (?^penwne« 
of jBmp\r$ suggests a uni-cameral Parliament for 
the Frfcrated Empire, with 2l6 members. When 
lie comes to distribote them, ho assigns 67 
■members to the United Kingdora, 3/ to ^dia 
30 to Canada 16 to Sooth Africa, I2 to Kew 
Zealand, II to Australia and to on, thus re- 
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■cognising in the case of India that “ to give this 
portion of the Empire a voice in its governance 
■commensurate With its importance, it is necessary 
to make that voice second only to that of the 
United Kingdom.” His basis of representation, 
however, viz,, the size of the legislative bodies in the 
different countries represented, is arbitrary and liable 
"to fluctuation and even manipulation. Lord 
Sydenham and other critics do not srcuple to discount 
the representative character of our representatives m 
the various Councils on account of the smallness of 
the electorates who choose them. The fact is that it 
suits the bureaucracy, in their rooted opposition to all 
■democratic movements in the country, to keep the 
franchise both narrow and indirect. To-day the 
tranchise may be widened enormously with perfect 
-safety and justice, and instead of the non- official 
members of local bodies electing to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils and the non-olficial members 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils electing to 
the Indian Legislative Council, it is perfectly 
feasible to create large and enlightened constituencies 
directly among the people Mr. Silburn’s standard 
then » must be dismissed. When the Federation 
enthusiasts do not, like Lord Milner for example, 
, abandon the notions of equality and justice, 
.they are puzzled how to bring India into the 
organization without giving her a weight and 
potency which will cast other parts of the Empire 
jinto the shade. , 
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Otm demand— THE TIDE IN OUR FAVOUR 
My heart swelb with pnde as I think of the 
momeDtoiis resolotiorx ^hicb m mutual concert, our 
National Congrea and our Mushm League came to 
in the recent Lucknow sesion concerning the pro 
gres of our people towards Self Government An 
Indian fatnot finds immediately pJaced in froot of 
hnn for the first time m the hctory of our political 
effort an object worthy of the great nation to which 
he bekxiga and the great and vaned culture which 
forms bis richest inbentance. Self Government nnder 
the British flag, equal partnership in the Bnti^ 
Confedcratfon with the United Kingdom and the 
oversea Dotnimoos, constitutes a destmy which the 
proudest people need not scorn. This generation of 
our public workers most count thenuelves blessed 
that they are privileged to sec the fair vision of 
emancipated India gather form so quickly and coroe 
rato vivid view to inspire them with hopcond promise 
denied to their fathers. These are great days great 
destinies are taking shape, great ideas are swa}‘ing the 
hearts of men and great causes have evoked great 
cnthnsiasms and exacted great sacrifice*. India has 
not been a silent spectator happily rcmo>'edfroni 
the thick of the conflict, she still feels that she has 
enormous stokes in it and throb* With the most Ilrdy 
Interest at every turn and shift in the mighty drama 
•which 1* in progress in most parts of the world. If no 
belligerent nation can remain its old self after the 
*War, notber can India he hdd down to her ancient 
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moorings. We in India have likewise new dangers 
ahead, we have likewise to refashion our polity, we 
must likewise claim a share of the great principles 
of popular freedom and opportunity of unhindered 
self-expression which are being reconquered at ter- 
rible cost for human civilization. Come then, all of 
you who live for something beyond the hour, all 
whose hearts can feel, all whose souls can be fired to 
high purpose, come all and aid m this great work. 
Whether you bring much or little, whether you use 
pen or tongue, let your heart be pure and your 
resolve manly Let us not think too much of the 
risks, and th^ difficulties. They are great, but so 
are the forces that fight on our side. Indian blood has 
not been shed, Indian treasure has not been poured 
out, in vain. Subtle bonds, unsuspected heretofore, 
have drawn Englishman and Indian together, new 
ties of brotherlmess and comradeship have been con- 
fessed on both sides, and England and India 
have realised as never before how sorely they 
need each other. Do not believe it, if anybody 
tells you that the war should not make, and 
has not made, any change m our mutual rela- 
tionship Hard-headed party leaders have experi- 
enced ^a profound change m their dearest convictions 
on account of the war. Mr. Asquith, for example, 
is now a whole-hearted advocate of the franchise 
lor women, and Mr. Bonar Law, alluding to his 
challenged attitude towards the Irish Nationalists 
and the question of Home Rule gave fine, !£ 
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so&ewbat reserved cipresaion to his newly awakened! 
generosity 

I do bcUere,'’ ht mid, ** that thla Iriih qnntloa dott act u 
a handleap tipon m Ic oarrjinc oo thli war I do not asraa 
that parhau waabotUd do it bettor whan the waria orar — lam 
itot aura 1 kiMw tbJa at leaat that In thli House I myself, and 
1 think that It Is true of msny others, hare a dlffsrsnt 
feeling towards the gentlemen who sit on the NatloosUst 
banoh^ beoauae of tha attitude uJm tba laadtr oftbalr 
partj and by other mambera ot that party who art rl^±ig 
their liaaa " 

Whatever some Europeans may say here, and 
some Indians repeat after them, the people m England 
andjn the Dominions have had a new India revealed 
to them , and the best among them m all political 
parties have proclaimed their conviction that India 
^oold oo longer occnpy a low place in the Empire 
and that Indians should oo longer be treated os poll 
tical inferiors or possible rebels, whoin it is wise to' 
keep weak and disarmed The severe tests of war 
have proved ob beyond a doubt, and the general 
opiniO^a •hmong those qualified to judge ts that 
England must definitely pledge herself to accord 
the self governing status to Indio. The National 
Congress and the Muslim League ha\*e asked for 
such a declaration from responsible oulhoritlcs. 
The idea must hove gained strength from the 

presence of India 8 representatnes at the scat of em- 
pire among the leading lights of the empire. One of 
them Sir S. P Slnha, had bimsdf pleaded eloquently 
and passiooatdj for such a dedarmUon when he pre- 
sided over the Bombay session of the Congress. Even 
Th 9 Times of London scctns to have fell the need of 
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a changed attitude towards India. In a recent article 
that great paper says, “ The broad lines of policy in 
India are perfectly clear , it looks steadily forward ta 
the gradual increase of the self-governing function 
and IS only concerned to regulate that increase as. 
good order within and the security against external 
aggression require, but this policy is too seldom ex- 
pr^ed in terms.” Then it goes on to urge that aq. 
authoritative declaration on the subject should be 
made now and not as a reply to agitation after the 
war.” 

NO REVOLUTION 

In acute controversy a disavowal or qualification 
of a statement cannot be repeated too often. Some- 
times in innocence, but sometimes also through per- 
versity, people go on attributing motives and views- 
which you have repudiated and demolishing argu- 
ments which you have never advanced. The political 
reformers of India are accused of advocating the im- 
mediate grant of responsible government, and ,the use- > ‘ 
by the reformers themselves of the expressions Home 
Rule and Colonial Autonomy, not m their rigid con- 
stitutional significance as applied to Ireland and to- 
the Self-governing Dominions, but as convenient and- 
compendious descriptions of their demands, has 
been turned against them as an avowal of a 
desire to bring about revolutionary changes by 
such tactics as obstruction and intimidation. The 
extreme nervousness of those who are responsible for 
peace and tranquility in the country enables us to- 
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understand their pronenesi to take alarm on insnffi- 
cient grounds. But it is difficult to find an adequate 
€xcus^ for their undiscnminating dtslike of all political 
agitatioa and thar reckless condemnation of moderate 
leaders as revolutionanes. The scheme of changes 
embodied m the prmctpal resolution of the recent 
Lucknow Congress is desenbed as a definite step to- 
wards self-g o ve r nment. The framers of the scheme 
have been annoas that its mtroduction should not 
require the scrapping of existing machiaery or give 
cause for the suspfaon that they were aiming at the 
subversion of British rule. The forms of administra 
tidn will remain untouched The Govemor-Geneml 
Governors and Lieutenant Governors, Executive 
Couools and Legislatures will be there os e\ er The 
great services, the fioaocial system, the judicial 
system, and the educational system Will continue 
intact. There will be no dislocation m the Deport 
mcntR No raterests like those of commerce or agn 
“*-cultnre will be threatened. The free life of no com 
mnnity and the free practice of no religion will be m 
peril Military matters war and peace, and treaty 
making will be in the same hands as heretofore. If 
none of -these dire consequences is likely is it fair or 
reasonable to spread a pauic of coming rcvolatmo ? 
We do not wish to cooccal the fact that great and 
substantial changes arc contemplated in the scheme 
Certam vested interests will suffer ci\n aothonty 
^viU change hands, and a great devolutioa of pmscr 
Will be effected. Bat these changes, profound as they 
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-are, do not involve ‘ red rum and the breaking-up of 
fa'ws.’ What great popular movement, intended to 
satisfy the ambitions of a people long kept down, 
was ever attended with less change ? Congress lead- 
ers have laid themselves open to the charge of weak- * 
ness and undue regard for the susceptibilities of men 
m power. They have never been guilty of excess or 
-violence. Bureaucracy, long used to irresponsible 
power has grown intolerant of criticism and cannot 
treat political opponents with the broad-mindedness 
and courtesy, which are characteristic of public life 
in communities m which civil power has ceased to be 
•’the monopoly of a class. Fed up with the belief that 
the people exist for them, rather than they for the 
people, they naturally think that anything which 
threatens their privileged position threatens the very 
root of the established order of things, and any pohti- 
cal agitation, of which the tone is not apologetic, 
appears to them as dangerous and disorderly pro- 
paganda. No caste in India has ever been more 
jealous of its privileges than the Indian Civil Service. 
They firmly believe that they know everything, that 
no department can do without them, and that power 
not in their hands must necessanly be abused. When 
- It IS proposed that an elected majority should pass the 
legislation of the land, control the finance and criticise 
the executive administration, they naturally think 
that the proposal, if earned out, will bring down the 
whole structure of Indian society and cause irretrie- 
wable ruin 
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TWO CRITICS 

Neither Lord Sydenham nor His HocKrar Sir 
Michael O Dwyer can panse, m their par oxysm or 
indignation, to distinguish between Swadeshism and 
Smn Feims m , between constitntioial agitatwn and 
anarchist conspiracy between the enthusiastic Cong 
ressman and the maniacal bomb-thrower “ You are 
a samt” the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, 
“and your speech is wisdom. But if I fancy that 
other people misunderstand you, I wili shut yon up 
and no mistake” Some assassm took a well thumbed 
copy of the Gita to the gallows that ©cred book 
thenceforward fell under ofBdal displeasure. A revo- 
lubonary pamphlet contained a quotation from 
Marzmi no owner of his works was thereafter free 
from suspicton A professor in a town supposed to be in 
fected with sedition ddigbted in expounding Burko to 
ha pupils the father of English conservatism was 
thereupon coudemned as unfit for University emri 
cula. Lord Sydenham the nngd of innocence, whose 
educational real the perver s e Bombay Univcnit) 
mistook for political Jcalooslv sought happily in 
vain, to bamsh English History from the course of 
studies for the graduates degree:, because forsooth the 
virtues of patriotism love of freedom and brave 
dtirensbip which it mculcatcs are untuited to Indian 
youth who must be trained up in the way of submis- 
non »crvflit> and sycophancy Doings like these 
defeat their own object and create the \ery the} 
are intended to cure. Sir Michael O Dw>cr bade os 
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the other day cease from our propaganda, lest it 
should lead impatient youth to the commission of 
crime. May we, out of gratitude for this lesson in 
political science, remind His Honour and those who 
think like him that unbalanced speeches Jike his sap 
the faith of the public in the progressiveness and 
benevolence of British rule, leave the constitutionalist 
politician Without a following, and swell the ranks 
of the revolutionary school of thought ? The mild 
Congressmen m India do not need this sort of homily. 
We have never organized armed resistance to lawful 
authority and threatened open insurrection, though 
the career of Sir Edward Carson is not exactly a 
lesson in the duty of loyal submission to the decrees 
of Parliament. We do not intend any attempt tO' 
over-throw by force the established Government of 
the land, and hope that no revolutionaries m the 
country have been led to believe that if they succeeded , 
the House of Commons and the Premier of 
England would send them an enthusiastic and fervid 
greeting. 

A QUOTATION FOR SIR MICHAEL O’D’WYER. 

At this point I wish, with all due respect, tO' 
make His Honour a present of an apposite quotation 
from a recent Irish debate m Parliament. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer is an Irishman and naturally feels 
uneasy at the parallelism frequently drawn between 
the movement for Irish Home Rule and the Indian • 
struggle for self-government, and is at the pains to 
construct an ingenious argument against it. In one 
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Vital particular His Honoor’s opioiOQ goes decisively 
against tb^ cbensbed conviction of most Irish patriots. 
He would seem to think that tho present distracted 
condition of Ireland is a consequence, Indirect it may 
be, of the mistakes and exceSBes of the Nationalist 
Party Without a doubt they would reply to use a 
lioroely exji^e«oa, the boot is on the other leg At 
the end of a speech, as remarkable for its self 
restraint and patriotism ai for its pathos, Mr John 
Redmond lamented the way m which the vacfllatlon 
of Government was weakening bis jnflnence so 
Ireland and disclaimed respcmsibility for future 
'conseqaences. He said, 

Tb« Urt Unit I spoke oo tlib matter I uid tbet Id mr 
opialoa tlie Gorenmiat onabtto tek* their eourmae la both 
l^d« and mAks a deflaiu propoaAL Tbet thexlure DQt dooa. 
I MT DomeiUr who h«bi.uir Britifh ftat««rdiB ’wbo by hie 
ooadoci tMche* oooe aamhi the Irleh people the Imoa Ihek 
any RBlioneliit leader who, takUia hU pollUeal life la hla baud, 
•esdearoert in eombiee local asd Imperial patriotlvm, eodaaT 
'oora to ocaDhlce loyalty tolrelaode riafata vJth loyalty to the 
Emoire— any one who araln teaohaithe Imoa that vaeha 
■man U eertata to be let dovn and betrayadhy thleeoQne,la 
jroflty o/treaaon,Dot morelytotbe llhartiea of £reUi>d, bat to 
the imity ttraiurtti mod boat taterarU of thti Empire. Thti It 
the ooone wUah, la my jadameat, the Irljb people vlU 
reeofnlit a4haTlnj;b<^o takaoi^yoii flDdleatliijr the Oorere* 
meat froDt bench) and I warn yoa of the oenaeqaeacet. Hear 
far thli aotloo may make the eoaititatleaal aelloD la Ireland 
In tho fatare ImpOnlble or not, I eanoot fty, bat e#rt Inly the 
•peeeh of the Rlffat Bom ceotle men (Ur Lloyd Geor]ra),hJ« 
Qtter nfoaiU to eome down, oo the ratpooAlbQliy of the 
■OoTermneot, with ■ome defialto plan to make id apre** 
ntrlotlsD of the Flret Lord of the Admiralty (BIr Edvard 
■CatTwnX makaa one think, Why ahoold all appeele b# raede to 
net Why cannot bo— he U capable of It. I am tjre— riee to 
tho helfht of eacrifiee demanded of him and come for 
ward and ajtree to a propcaa! which be know* yljl be 
by the whole of Ireland end w*nld end hi* wpetened 
’tmaineur 
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NOT THE RIGHT TO SPEAIv, BUT THE RIGHT TO RULE 

One of our mentors gravely tells us that in the 
legislatures of the land we have the fullest opportuni- 
ties for the expression of opinion, and he wonders - 
what more we could want. Why, has it^never struck 
him that we too have learnt to worship at the shrine 
of freedom? Opportunity for the ei^re&ion of 
opinion ? The time is gone when that would have 
contented us We want political power ^ let there he- 
no mistake about it. We want the right h rule our- 
selves. Within the last few weeks the world has- 
resounded to the paeans of joy which greeted the 
establishment of democracy in Russia. Men’s hearts 
were stirred, as they have been rarely in the history- 
of the world, when they read the super message of 
President Wilson to the American Congress. He said : 

Civilization itself seems to be in the balance , but right is 
more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which wo have always carried nearest our hearts — for demo- 
cracy, for the right of those who submit to authoritv to have a 
voice m their own government, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for the universal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free peoples as v?ill bribg peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself free at last. 

PROSPEROUS YET DISCONTENTED! 

I have recently seen a small collection of' 
American opinions of British rule in this country^ 
published by Fisher Unwin and heard with surprise 
that Government had sent copies of it to newspapers; 
Does Government fancy, for one moment, that we 
lack in appreciation of the benefits of British rule 
here? Few understand them and realise their fulh 
measure, as the educated classes do, who have read' 
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acconnts of the disorgomred conditiOQ of this coantry 
when the Bnfa^ came on the scene. And yet e it 
wrong of “^em to desire self-government ? Only a 
few days ago, m. a debate on the condition of Irel^d 
-both Mr Asqdith and Mr Uoyd George referred to 
the matenal^ prospenty that the Irish enjojed,but 
nertber^f them wondered at the senous discoatent 
of that people. Hear what the Pnroc Minister said 

I wicl fco »how that tli* dltocmiMi of IraJud i$ sot 
mstarlal bat fiOl ther* romslas ooe hiTlseib)« fact afltr all 
ihia rraat noord of baoeflnlal la^Iatloo — Inapha of lira fa ct 
that Ireland la moro materially PToaparotu than aha baa erer 
there rcmaloa the ooe lorhuibla faot to-day that aba U so 
more reoosolled to Brltlah ml# than aha ^raa ia the daya of 
OrominilL It proroa that the griarasca la not a material one 
it it mantJaug which hat to do with th$ pnda end nd/-mpoct 
the ptoplci I entreat the Honaa of Oommotta and tha Brltiab 
people to get that welt Into their talnda It ia a faet wbleh 
moat be graaped by the Hocaeof Oommotiaor byanygoran- 
ment wbleh meana to attempt a aettlemest of thla qae^wn. 

On a later occasion Mr Bonar Law empbasixed 
the same troth 

I fcxww what the riewi of Nationallit memben are and I 
do not agree with my noble Criaod that tha only thing yoo hare 
tothl^ of with reapeot to the goTemaant of Irelmid iito 
aet tip a gOTarnment that will goTen In the beat way I do 
oot think ao at alL 1 think that rery often a rery bad form of 
goremmeDt, If It ia with tbe consent and good will of tba people 
gorerned, win work Inilaltaly better than a much betiariyaUm 
withoot that eonaent and good wUU 

WHAT IS REAL LOVE OF UDBRTY? 

Htstonans teach us that the prosperity and glory 
of ancient empires were hollow because the) were 
built upon slavery that even the boasted republics of 
cJd had no real freedom because it was denied to the 
laige numbers of slaves who were never included 
among the atizeos of the State. There is no slavery 
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'now m the 'British Empire, but a huge deduction 
must be made from the boast that it stands for the 
principles of individual liberty and perfect equality 
when it IS remembered that the coloured people whom 
the whites hold in political subjection and occasionally 
treat with contempt and even cruelty,^ vastly out- 
number them. Love of hberty should include the 
love of liberty for other people as well as fpr^ yourself, 
To grant freedom voluntarily to subject peoples is 
an act of chivalry between nations, which is of the 
rarest occurrence in history. The republicans of 
Russia in the sudden joy of their freedom resolved to 
strike off the fetters of the Poles and alto wed ^ them 
to thrash out a consitution for themselyes in a con- 
vention based on universal suffrage. In Bntish'lhdia 
the people are exhorted by government officials no‘t 
to worry about their political advance, because the 
governments in India and m England are thinking 
of the matter earnestly. It may be said that Polish 
freedom was a politic measure in time of war. That 
could not be said of the grant of freedom to the 
Filipinos by the United States of America So far 
from exploiting the poor islands which they had, 
required, the Americans, worshippers though they 
be of the almighty dollar, spent, it has been said, 
large sums of their own on educating and elevating 
the Filipinos. In granting these people a full 
measure of home rule but of free will and without 
threat or pressure from outside, the greatest republic 
■of the world has proved itself hkewise the noblest 
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republic. So long as man can appreciate magnanl* 
mity and altnusm, the people of the Umted States 
will be hononred as the meet selfless and unsnlbed' 
champions of international freedom. England, famed 
in history not Witbont caose as the home of liber^, 
has yielded the first place m Ibis immortal rolb The 
repnbliq of Rnsaia has taken the second place. Let 
England look out before the third place Is occnpied' 
and bethink hersdf of her doty to India, 

STEP BT STEP 

The Filipinoa had the whole of their political 
edncation m less than 2o years. In a generation 
Japan r^laced her feudal Institutions by a Parlla 
mentary form of gavemment Canada, Australia and 
<Sotith Africa atttdoed responsible government m a 
few qmck steps. The people of India with a avllusi 
tion going beyond the dawn of history danng which 
they have evolved many forms of government and 
systems of administration of their are told after 
more than a century of Bnbsh rule that they are not 
yet fit to govern themsdves. Ho Honour of the 
Punjab said that we must wait till we were more 
educated os a people than we are, till we had laid 
aside our rehgioos and social animosities and till H*e 
had gamed greater political cxpcnence. Progress In 
all these three directions is likely to be surer and 
quicker if we were self governing than under the 
present regime. As an abstract proposition, one 
cannot quarrel wth the caution that >‘0U mtet 
progress * step bj step that what India wants, to u c 
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the words of H E. the Viceroy, is not rapid 
progress but steady progress, that the genius of 
the British constitution is opposed to catastrophic 
changes. But why are these venerable and obvious 
maxims so frequently preached to us ? We have 
won quite a name in the world for slowness, for 
patience and for ‘ remarkable tolerance of the existing 
state of things’. Japan, the self-governing Dominions,, 
the Philippines, all began their upward career after 
We came under British rule, but they caught us up- 
long ago and have left us behind by a period which, 
measured m mere years, is considerable, but measured 
by differences m education, material prosperity, social' 
efficiency and other elements of civilization seems 
almost an age, and gives cause for disquietude, if 
not despair. 

HOW MANY STEPS ? HOW LONG ? 

Let US take two aspects of progress and see in, 
what time the advice of our bureaucratic friends will 
take us to the promised land First, the composition 
of our Legislative Councils. Constituted in 1 853, they 
worked for eight years before the first Indian found 
entry into them by nomination. Thirty years passed 
before the next step was taken, a period within which, 
other peoples found it possible to begin and consum- 
mate their political evolution. This step consisted 
Of a shght increase of non-official Indians, some of 
• whom came in by a subsidiary process of election 
not recognised in law. Seventeen more years passed 

before election became a reality and the provinciaE 

7 
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iegislatures had a imjonty of non-offiaals, wluch 2ias 
proved a delosion and a snare. What is the next 
■step to be and when will it Jbe taken ? Perhaps we 
should get an elected majonty m two years morev 
that IS, ten years after the last reform. Of course, 
this majority would fje bare and utterly meffectivc. 
To make it decisive, at least one decade would be 
necessary Oar mentors wonJd then take ns m 
■successive decades throogh such fractbns as t^Vo- 
thirds three'fourths four dfths, IDl m another half a 
■century we might have a wholly eJecbvo IcgisJatnn; 
in the advanced provinces. Of course a longer period 
would be required for the Indian Legislative Council 
and the Councils of the backward provinces to reach 
this' IftvcL Our second test shall be applied to our 
pre^ess 03 r^rds the public service. Here nofortu- 
natdy many of the steps to be recorded are but policy 
and pious promise. It was m 1833 that Parliament 
recognised the absolute equality of Indbns with 
British subjects and the Court of Directors gave the 
pith of the statute to be that there should be do 
governing caste in British Indu In 1833 some 
ifaembcts of Parliaraent lamented that no effect had 
been given to this noble policy In 1858 fbc policy 
was ^emnly cnoncated m the Queen s Proclamatioo. 

In 1860 a committee of the Secretary of States 
ConocU recommended simultaneous examinations Of 
course the report \\as shelved. In 1870 another 
■iUtute made specal provision for the entry of quaff 
fied Indians into the Civil Service, but no Immediate 
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'effect was given to it. In 1877 Lord Lytton on be- 
'half of the Crown solemnly renewed the assurance of 
equality. In 1879 the first rules were made in a 
grudging spirit for the admission of Indians to the 
extent of one-sixth. But this proportion was not 
actually reached In 1886 the first Public Services 
Commission was appointed to examine this question. 
In 1892 a Provincial Civil Service was constituted, 
the members of which could be appointed to 93 listed 
•posts belonging to the Indian Civil Service But the 
proportion which this number represented has not 
been worked up to. The next landmark is the 
appointment of the recent Public Services Commis- 
sion m 1912. Their recommendation is that Indians 
should be admitted by means of an examination 
in India and by nomination to one-fourth of the posts 
in the Indian Civil Service. The dissenting member, 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, who is charged with reck- 
less audacity, has recommended that the proportion 
should be one-third, omitting of course the judicial 
posts. What actually will be done one cannot say. 
So here we stand Eighty-four years after statutory 
affirmation of our equality we are still looking for- 
ward to getting something between a fourth and a 
third of the chief administrative posts in our own. 
country. And the whole history is marked by noble 
sentiments and promises, backsliding, bitter recrimi- 
nation and paltry graceless concession. Can a 
people who have endured this sort of ^thmg be accused 
’Of seeking to mtroduce catastrophic or revolutionary 
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*chaDge6 or effect n sadden upheaval and, a *startlb^ 
transfer of political aathonty into ignorant and in- 
CKpcnenced bauds ? 

A NEW W0RX,D WANTS NEW PRlNCIPLBS 

We cannot afford to stand still or creep along at 
a snails or a bureaucrats pace, when all the world 
spins round with fresh and bounding energy No> our 
frtc n da must shake themselves up and adopt larger 
units and more generous measures. This is no time- 
for puny programmes, faint hearted endeavours and 
grandmotherly precepts. Mr Lloyd George, whose 
every sptec^ m tfiese days is replete with stimulus 
and Dourshmeot for the pohtical refexmer, said in 
vivid and picturesque phrase 

Th« faton at the ootmtrr upon bow maeh doIIU 

dese have leeiTod. I htT* beeraof polltlolasi whotblDktbAt- 
when the War Isorer the ume old mMhlAfrr wOJ be renreU 
bUahtd and tbeeame old methode applied Petpplewbo dont 
know poUliolani think them wHd reroletfoneriea. A wild 
iwrolatiODirT U the movt reaotlonarv penoo In the world. 
Btfote the War (her* were five eb^ntelp Independent 
panJte in thb eoantry People are now dUoareriog 
tha t none of these had a monopoly of wisdom or was 
the sole repository of F>o1lt<eal eagseltr and area the fire pnt 
toother People are realietnf that there are more thlnte 
in bearen and earth than the pelitleal pbHoiopby of any of 
these parties. That Is one oftbe rerelatlooi we btre eeeoln 
the hirld dree of War When after the Warreronstroeilm) 

I hope trost and pray that we are not fceinf to dire 
into plii«eQ*holesof any party for dast^ledsa pre^taUaad 
ROfframmes. I.et tu think out the best methods foroonslres 
In the fsee ofths saarehioK fsote of which we kneweoihlnc 
before the War TbtexperlaaoeofgeDaratloca has besa crowd 
ed Into jost a few winters end we tbonld be unworthy of the 
jrrest destiny to whkh Prorldtnee bu esUed this generatloa if 
we threw away all that for the sake of the formaUs framed 
hefo^ the floo^ 

Here fa the testimony of a \-eiy different sort ol 
jian. Genend Smuts comes from « fand not 
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Ttnown lo be a congenial soil for gcn',rous policies or 
liberal mo%cmcnts. 

Let nief«vc\ou o'le wnrd of vr/irnlnf, In tlilnklnfj of thlt 
nmllor, do not *tr> to think of rsistmjr rolHicrtnn'»iltutione, 
which linvc Iwcn Cached jn tho coar/to of •‘uropeni d''\o1op- 
tncnlB The British I'nipirc 1*? n much Inrncr nnd more ^Ii^epto 
problem thnn unj thing we Imvp jicon hilherlo, ntid tho ■ort of 
ooDNlitutlon we road nbont m bnoki the sort of political ftlpha- 
’bot which hnn licon elaborated In jeam gone b>', doca not apply 
and would not Koho tlm probloni't of tho future. Wo ehoiild i nt 
follow precedents but make them I feel sure that in tho 
coming jcar« when tliis pmhlom In in procc'B of nolution — 
because it will never bo tinallj and porfoctly solved—jou 
■will find our political thnuRht will be turned Into quito 
now channels and will not follow whnt h.an been anjwhrro 
tdso either in tho old world or la the rtv/, becauso after 
all wo nro built on freedom. .No eiagln man outside n 
lunatic nsjluni wants to force those \o»n<; nations into any 
particular mould. 

THC GRCVT POLITICAL LCSSON 

Wlien I read speeches like these, I occasionally 
wonder what the censor is doing. They may be all 
right in England, but when you and I and other 
■Congressmen read them here, is not their tendency 
inflammatory ’ If I were a bureaucrat of the type of 
Cir Michael O’Dwycr I would prohibit Mr. Lloyd. 
George from speaking on the Russian Revolution for 
'the next two years When will these irresponsible 
orators in Parliament learn to consider the effect of 
their utteranci^ on the minds of Indian politicians ? 
Here again is Mr Bonar Law, thrown off his guard 
(in the heat of debate, giving the outside world a 
glimpse of the secrets of the Cabinet and letting 
them know of the weakness and temptations of 
the rulers of men. Could he not have refrained 
irora saying this inconvenient thing at the end of 
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the debate on India Cotton Duties in the Hoose- 
of Commons ? 

Till* wa* the petition hi which they were pUoed. Tliey 
hnew there would be eome tronble In Ljuioathlre thoof^h they 
did not antlolpate it would be eo ffroat. But whet th^ bed to 
decide from the point of rfew of the War wa* whether there- 
waa likely to be more trouble at home or la India. That we* 
the quettloDi and It waa oa that basis that they fare their 
Tota. (Hr DUIod: Where thera la moat trouble you glre in?) 
TTiat 1* another way of puttlnj? Jt. {Lanabter ) Whatarer did 
glre troable politicly wa* a thine which. If it eould be arolded,. 
oueht io be arolded. 

The strong Indian rnler, according to Lord 
Sydenham should avoid even the appearance of 
yielding to clamour or maktng a concession for fear 
of trouble. Such softness as Mr Bonar I-uw has- 
confesed if manifested in India, wooldlead tostniigbfc. 
disaster That ta why the ex Govtniof of Bombay 
adjures the authorities to reject the memorandum of 
the venturesome Nineteen promptly and ignomtnK 
ously Else what wouldthcy not do next? Happil), we 
are not mere babes, we know a little of the Way public 
alXarrs are managed Legtslatois and statesmen how 
ever far they nta> see into the future, cannot act till 
events npen and almost force then- hands. Often 
they have to choose the lesser of two evils for if 
challenged they must be obic to say I did it only 
because I raw that if I did not do it there would be- 
more harm than if I did it In my limited experience 
there has been oue dear case m which a leading offi 
cial said I agree to your suggestion but before I 
can adopt it there must be such an expression of 
public opinion as to male it appear mo’itablc. That 
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is ths secret of constitutional political agitation. Our 
cause has many friends both in England and in- 
India, but they can do very little for it till by our 
action we can give it such momentum as to make it 
inevitable. 

DUTY ON COTTON IMPORTS 
The subject of the enhanced import duty ont 
cotton next claims our attention, not only because of 
its intrinsic importance to the economic welfare of 
India, but because it illustrates in a striking manner 
the shortcomings of our successes and the way in 
which every hope m human affairs is dogged by fear. 
In the first place let us be clear as to the precise 
value of this forward policy on the part of our 
Government. The 4 per cent, enhancement of cotton 
duty is primarily for the purpose of increasing the 
revenue and thereby helping the Government of India 
to pay off the annual obligations which they have 
incurred on account of the War gift of £ 100,000,000- 
made by India to Britain. But as it is not counter- 
balanced by a similar rise in the excise duties on 
local cotton manufactures, it acts also as a measure of 
protection to our cotton industry and has for that 
reason been welcomed in India as the first breach 
made m the free trade policy imposed upon us by out- 
political suzerain The bulk of enlightened Indian 
opinion has demanded fiscal independence, so that 
befote other things we may protect our feeble indus- 
tries from the cheap free-trade goods of Britam. It 
is by such anti-British tariffs that the self-governing 
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Dominions have built np thar manufocttinng indos* 
tries. We wish to be allowed, to proceed along the 
same way to mdustrial prosperity, but our status as a 
Dependency of Great Britain has deprived os oi the 
liberty to do so The War gift that we have wilifngly 
made to ease the burden of England's debt entaite 
for a penod of thirty years and possibly more a heavy 
annual liability, which oar feeble financial system can 
bear only with great strain. It js, therefore more 
necessary than ever that we should have freedom to 
huaband our resources all we can and increase our 
productive powers. England, for whose sake prima 
rily our finance is being atraiaed, is under a moral 
obligatioo to grant us fiscal autonomy We have the 
right to expect that we should be allowed to proceed 
farther m this direction asoor Interests may require 
from time to time. Bnt them a reason to apprehend 
that we may have to retrace even this step that wc 
have taken, for owing to the opposition p! Lancashire 
representatives the resolution sanctioning the cotton 
duties Was only passed with an addendum proposed 
by Mr Asquith that it will be reconsidered along 
with the whole question of the fiscal relationship of 
the vanous parts of the Empire to one another and 
to the rest of the world. Mr BonarLaw in supjwrt 
mg the duties, used the ominous words * What had 
been done did not Settle the principle for %\hrch they 
had fought so long it ob%dousl> could not settle It 
because no pnhttral fnrty ttxu $al\ fi^d %nlh th^ 
^arran^mftnl It was obiftnis therrfort that H was 
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not the final arrangement ” To add to our mis- 
-givings,’ a recent cablegram reports a unanimous 
-^recommendation of the Imperial War Conference 
in favour of a system of Imperial Preference. This 
would mean, if anything, that India’s fiscal freedom 
would be greatly, crippled and that she could not 
fully protect her cotton industry against the ruinous 
competition of Lancashire and that she might be 
compelled to sell her produce to England for prices 
lower than those that she might command outside 
the Empire Some years before, when the same 
question was raised under the name of preferential 
tariffs, the Government of Lord Cur^on proved 
-almost incontestably that India would be placed at a 
heavy disadvantage under such a system It is diffi*- 
cult to dogmatise without a full discussion of details, 
and it IS on the whole wise to suspend judgment till 
We learn the precise character of the proposals. It is 
the more necessary to suspend judgment because m 
■ one of his speeches Sir P. Sinha pleaded for fiscal 
autonomy on behalf of India and deprecated the 
sacrifice of our economic interests to those of any 
industry or section either m Great Britain or else- 
where, and Mr. Chamberlain seemed generally to 
endorse the contention Imperial Preference prima 
^facie Infringes the principle of fiscal autonomy or at 
any rate impairs its integrity. But till we know 
everj'thing it is not necessary to be alarmed, as there 
rnight be ways in which, while some discrimination 
was made in favour of other parts of the Empire, 
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India was stiU able to find means of adequately 
protecting both her commercial mtcrests and her 
yoimg industnes. 

The debate on the subject m Parlament has 
many features of interest. The Secretary of State 
mdulged in a personal remmiscence which reflects- 
great honour on his moral courage and sense of 
justice. The champtooa of Lancashire did nof 
shine to advantage and received a severe rebuke for 
the glaring inconsistency of the arguments that th^ 
advanced. Their concern for the mtcrests of the poor 
consumer m India and the sweated factory operative 
in Bombay was shown up as not altogether oltmtstic, 
and Lord Curzoo made the stnkiDg remark that for 
forty years Lancashire had been the powerful and 
almost menacmg figure in the background of Indian 
finance and Indian tariffs. Besides, the unescpcctcd 
strength of the Opposition elicited the best efforts of 
the Secretary of State and the Prime ^linistcr, who 
felt called upon to defend their action uith a degree 
of warmth and breadth of \icw not al\vay8 evoked bj 
debates on Indian subjectsi The most powerful 
arguments were based on the necessity of redressing 
a long-standing grievance and respecting the unoni 
moos sentiment of the Indnn people. Such emphasis 
wras placed on these arguments that the Irish 
Natfooahsts demanded their appheat/oo to the ques- 
tion of Home Rule m Ireland and In India. 

Lord Curaon said — It was alwaj's the interests 
of Lincasblre which had prevafled against the 
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inferests and sentiments of India Was it surprising in< 
those circumstances that India should feel resentment, 
that India should regard this an ancient wrong for' 
the redress of which she had always looked to the 
consideration and justice of her British rulers ? .He 
asked their lordships to look at the matter from the 
larger, not the smaller, standpiont This was not a 
question of Free Trade or Protection ; not a question 
of Lancashire against Bombay It was not merely a 
fiscal or economic question The idea deeply in his mind 
was that it was a tardy act of justice to India — a sincere 
reparation to what he regarded as a nation wronged. 
Mr Chamberlain “ When honourable members 
contend that the Government, when they sanction the 
imposition of the increased customs duty, are bound" 
to raise the Excise at the same time, I tell them with- 
all solemmty and gravity that they are asking for that 
which neither this Government nor any Government 
Will do. For you would so affront Indian opinion and 
your action would be so bitterly and deeply resented- 
that you would not carry with you that general 
consent of the governed, that general good-will of the 
people, which is necessary to you under any form of 
Government — (Mr Dillon — Except in Ireland ) anc? 
not less necessary when you are dealing with Govern- 
ment so circumstanced as is the British Government 
in India. I would beg the House to be under no 
misapprehension as to the widespread character or 
gravity of the feeling in India on this matter. I can 
quote passage after passage from, I think, every 
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Jndmn member of the LegTsIatrve CotmexL la this 
4jiatter the coarse we have hithetto parsaed and from 
which this change relieves os rets as right with Indian 
opimon, I am told that I am breaking the trace 
which has lasted for 2o jrears. That is not the Indian 
opinion. All that time it has been an opm and a 
running sore. (An Hon Member — So has IrclatMl) 
It has offered a ready weapen to every ill wisher of 
our role, it has been the theme of every ieditJops 
Wntcr and it rankles as an injustice and an indignity 
m the wind of every loyal Indian who cares aboat 
fthese things (An Hon Member — A good Horae Rale 
speech.) I appeal to him (Mr Asquith) acting m 
the spint of great imperial patnotism, to cast his vote 
With the whole weight of his influence into the redress 
■of a gnevance which rankles m India now, which 
separates Indian sentiment from oar sentiment, which 
leaves our Government rightly or wrongly under the 
aspersion that where some English section or influ 
ence clashes with the interests and aspirations of the 
people of India we arc ready to sacrifice India to 
-Save our electoral fortunes 

Mr Uojd George ‘The first considcrtilion is 
Ihe interest of the handreds of mnilons of people in 
Jndia for whom we arc the guardians and (he 
trustees. (Hear, bear ) By cvcr> canon of justice, 
ifair dealing and Ilba^ty, their Interest ought 
to be paramount when >ou come to consider 
any fiscal matter directly affecting them Is there any 
doubt in the mind of anyone who knows nnylhiof 
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about the opinion of the people of India of what they' 
think about these proposals ^ W ithout exception all' 
classes, creeds, races, and nationalities have accepted' 
them as a measure of justice. If there were such a 
thing as a plebiscite possible of the whole of the 
people of India I have absolutely no doubt how their 
V otes would go upon this question. At this moment 
we thought as a matter of policy, as a War measure, 
it was desirable that this great act of justice should 
be extended to India. And what has been the result ? 
There has been no doubt about it that it has sent a 
thrill of enthusiasm right through that great Empire. 
(Cheers ) I have no doubt we shall reap in abund- 
ance the harvest of this peace of justice and fair play 
and eqmty, which we have extended to the populationt 
of India. That is why we choose this particular 
moment. Here is a grievance which the whole popu- 
lation of India has been feeling, and feeling acutely . 
My Right Hon. friend m the course of his speech 
stated very fairly that the first consideration to be 
given when welghlng,^the equalities of this case must 
.be the interests of the population of India. I should 
not have thought there was any doubt about that at 
all. The first consideration is the interests of the 
hundreds of millions of people in India for whom 
we are the guardians and the trustees. By every 
caiion of justice, fair dealing and liberty, their 
interests ought to be paramount when you come 
to consider any fiscal matter directly ^affecting 
them.” ” . , 
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LOCAL BODIES TO BE WHOLLY ELECTIVE 
A reform m admuustration for which the tnne 
"has deadedly coroe q to make our local bodies, » 
mnmcipalitles, district boards and taluk boards and, 
where they east, village committees or pancbayata* 
wholly elective. I know officials think that we 
generaDy pay undne attention to the constitution of 
aJI bodies, wbether they be legislative councils, bodies 
•for local government, oniveraty Benatea or special 
organizations. We do not take, it is said, sufficient 
interest In the functions and actual work of those 
bodies. It does not strike ns that an mdffierent con> 
stitubon with little or no election may often produce 
very goods resalts on account of the personnel, while 
an ideal constitntiOQ m the bands of nnsnitable per 
sons may lead to inefficiency and e\cn corruption. 
That is so but it by no means foUoWB that the pains 
taken m framing a consUtabon arc always thrown 
away A despot acting singly « often the centre of 
a wholesome and elevating infloence and maj confer 
much good on those who look up to him SlUl cx 
penence has taught mankind to culbN’ate a decided 
preference for republican or democratic forms of 
government In mixed orgonizaboos of which the 
personnel cannot always be chosen for character or 
efficiency it fs necessary to distribute power and res- 
ponsibility so that the failure of on/ part need not 
bring about the ruin of the whole:, or the ^nt of 
foebem or wanton ratsebief render peaceful and coo- 
tiDued work impossible. The practice of Govern 
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■ment m this country teaches the lesson of circumspec- 
lion m devising suitable constitutions for organiza- 
tions which have the power of seriously influencing 
the welfare of the community. Government is custo- 
dian of vast interests, especially in a country like 
India, and has always been slow to divest itself of 
responsibilities, even though the law might not cast 
these on it The theory of governmental functions in 
Western countries has enormously widened their 
scope, and socialistic principles acting on democratic 
forms have reconciled people to the interference of 
Government in every department of national life. 
But this interference and watchfulness on the part of 
Government may be exerted in various ways, 
some of which are open to senous objection. 
Broadly speaking, these ways fall into two classes — 
external and internal. External interference is an 
attribute of sovereignty, and where Government 
shrinks from exercising it when required the condition 
of affairs will tend to become anarchical. Internal 
interference is a more intricate and thorny problem. 
To put the matter roughly, the greater the self- 
reliance and public spirit and organizing power of the 
subjects, the less should be the internal interference of 
Government organizations for which it is not priman- 
ly responsible. Where these quahties have been fairly 
developed. Government stands to gain m popularity 
and efficiency in proportion as it withdraws its hand 
from the ordinary life of the community. It -was 
■therefore in the fitness of thmgs that in the universi- 
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ties, and m bodies charged with the duties of focal 
government the central power started by providing 
for a certain measure, of internal ci^troL We owe it 
perhaps to this precaution that' our muniapal and 
mral boards whatever their shortcomings have been 
saved from falhng into sneb depths ofin^aency and 
corruption as we read of m the case of English local 
bodies m the middle of the nineteenth century From 
time to time, however, the constitution of these bodies 
roust be revised fo that they may be freed more and 
more from inside controL As m other matters, onr 
Government has shown no aJoenty m relaxing Its 
paternal attitude towards them and the result to-day 
u a great deal of dissatisfaction among those who axe 
interested in the growth of local self government and 
are anxtoos that through it the people should be 
taught, in an ever mcreasing degree, the art of raana 
gmg their own affairs. 

Internal coutrol is now exerted by Govemraent 
In two separate ways, first by nouiiDaling a certain 
proportion of the members of these corporatioas, and 
sccondlj by choosing a man who should preside over 
their dellberatloas and bear responsibility for their 
cxecuti\e work. The members so appointed and the 
presidents or executive officers are in some cases 
and in other cases noo-officnls. From 
the standpomt of the adv-nneed politician this docs 
not make much difference. With a few cxccptloas 
non^cials take their cue from their official 
^;^m^goes--and for purposes of measoring the rc- 
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lative Strength of parties we may class the official 
and non-official nominees together. And it would not 
be doing any violence to the actual facts, if in thiS 
discussion, which has the political education of the 
people mainly in view, our classification ' of members 
recognizes only the elected and the nominated sec- 
tions The nominated non-official is not, however, 
such an anomaly as the elected official. To this 'day 
in certain provinces of India the presidents of local 
bodies, although chosen by election, are, with rare 
exceptions, the principal executive officers m the local- 
ities. Election which yields such results is a mockery,, 
and as the report of the Decentralization Commission 
mildly puts it, it would be well, where Government 
thought it essential, to appoint the officials directly. 
In Madras till recently we used to hear a gteat deal of 
the evils attendant on the candidature of officials at 
i popular elections. Attempts were made frequently 
in the Legislative Council to induce Government to dis- 
qualify officials for such candidature. These attempts 
have only been partially successful. Government 
have imposed certain restrictions on the candidaturci 
but have mot prohibited it. I understand that a 
similar state of things exists in this presidency. Thi^, 
however, is a matter vitally connected with the purity 
of elections, the independence of the voter and there- 
fore the growth of manly citizenship among the 
people. The practice of official candidature, once 
recognized as open to censure, must be definitely 
abandoned and the law amended- accordingly. It is a 
t 
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prty that Gk>veniinent fiboold exhfbrt any rdnctance to 
carry out this pnnapJe m ihs mtegnty, Let os hope it { 
will not Jong before oar system of locaJ self 
government is purged of this misiilevaus excrescence. 

Having mentioned the Governments of Madras 
■ani Bombay together in the above connection I most 
hasten to say they do not appear in other matters 
TelatiDg to locai sdf government to stand on the same 
leveh Somehow or other it is the misfortune of the 
Bombay Presidency as progressive and enlightened as 
any in the country, to labour under the disadvantage 
that from the time Sir James Fergusson adoptea on 
obstructive attitude when Lord Ripon initiated his 
beneficent policy of i882» the Government of Bombay 
have been unable to shake off altogether theu’ exces- 
sive hesitation and distrust m the treatment of 
municipoiities and destnet and local boards For 
reasons which an outsider cannot understand and 
which most of you here do not perhaps understand 
any more than I, the elective pnnciple is not advanced 
m Bombay to the same extent os m Bengal or hfadnis 
and, stranger stQl, m some of the other provinces; 
generally called backward. In fact the extraordinary 
thing in local self government in our coantry, iibich 
Government will do well to ponder, b that in some 
wa>'s it is the backward provinces Hke Assam and 
the Central Provmces whore the local bodies show 
the greatest constitutional advance. WiH Govern 
ment say, ** Where the people arc backward, it does 
not matter how advanced the constitution is it is 
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■where, the people are advanced that the greatest 
' caution and hesitancy arc required ? ” I do not 
suppose that this would be the line of reasoning adopt- 
ed by Government, for it would be in manifest oppo- 
sition to the reasoning they adopt in ' the case of 
larger political matters where the backwardness of 
the people is urged as the sole excuse for slow 
advance. The fact is that your Government, more 
than other Governments in India, arc labouring under 
the traditional notions engendered in the da} s when 
the system was first tried and fail to realise that very 
large steps m advance may be taken with perfect 
safety to all the interests involved. The only thing 
requisite is the firm resolve not to be hurried into 
measures of interference by the sight of avoidable 
inefficiency of neglect or the welfare of ratepayers. 

After all the ratepayers, who are primarily 
interested in the maintenance of a proper tone in local 
self-government, will never learn to exercise control 
over their representatives till they are convinced that 
Government will not look after them except in cases 
of extremity. Nor will the fullest sense of responsi- . 
bility be evolved m the members of these bodies so* 
long as the Government shows a readiness to save 
them from the consequences of their mistakes or mis- 
deeds. In so far as the local bodies have powers of 
raising local taxation and regulating its incidence m 
individual cases, it is necessary not only to let the 
voice of the ratepayers be' heard through their repre- 
sentatives, but to make them realise fully that the. 
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rates and taxeSi both direct and mdirect, are imposed 
on them bj their own representatives and spent on • 
their own wdfere by eaceenhves appointed and con 
trolled by thos^ very representafav^ The mmdm of 
Tpopolar government, which is the very keystone of the 
Bntish coostrtubon no taxation withoot repre 
‘sentation, and extended by the silent unplk^tioo of 
law to colonies occupied by British sub;ects, has not 
been artended to Indio. But its fall extensJon is only 
a <jciestion of time People may be allowed to under 
stand the prradpJc and beoedt by it as a btginning m 
the smaller sphere of local sdf government There ts 
olmoTO advantage in Government, which o alrcad> 
cempefled to aastime direct responsibihtj for large- 
imperial taration and moch Provlncaal taxetioo which 
IS mdirect, freeing itself completely from responsthDlt) 
for local taxation. At present the olBcJtl representa 
tlvea in these bodies have the power LTe other mem- 
bers of mituting and promoting taxation ptoposab and 
takmg a share in the actual ndmuilstnitioo of local 
finftnrg. And it is wclkknown that the ofBctal ele* 
went in these bodies, erveept in large centres of edo 
catioo, cxc-rcises nn influence far m excess of Its 
Bumerical strength and In scvxnil cases isall powcrftd. 

In Great Britain, the continent of Europe and 
Aojcacs the central goreroment? hare not fmmd It 
Bcccssaiy, for keeping local bodies up to Ibar duties, 
to appcinl M) proportion of their itiembers whether 
in or rural areas, these local anlhonltes are 

T hollj dccted- In fact U k not too much to say 
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-that a proposal to make nominations would be keenly 
■resented. The principle is that the administration of 
local government is a concern of the ratepayers, and 
■only they and no others have the right to choose the 
men who conduct that administration. 

Experience too confirms the a ‘priori argument 
that nominee officials cannot take the same interest in. 
local affairs that representatives of the ratepayers, 
who are themselves ratepayers, will take. In nearly 
every province the attendance of officials at meetings 
of the local bodies compares unfavourably with that 
of the elected members, and I have personally known 
many conscientious officials who have told me that 
their work as members of local bodies was a burden- 
some addition to their official duty, while not being of 
much use to the ratepayers. They are birds, of pas- 
sage, so to say, and seldom identify themselves with 
local interests. Some of them are apt to domineer, 
and when they interest themselves deeply m local 
politics, acquire an influence which, apart from its 
being good or bad, must hinder the growth of the 
•civic spirit in their brethren. On occasions when a 
local question becomes so important as to attract the 
attention of the superior officials of the district, the 
•official member is naturally susceptible to influence 
from head-quarters, and his vote may be cast neither 
in accordance with his personal inclinations nor in 
iurtherence of local needs. ' ' 

It IS said that the presence of officials adds to thfe 
business capacity of the boards and helps to secure 
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thoToughneas and despatch. There is something la 
this claim, bat not enough to outweigh the violation of 
prmciple and the other drawbacks described above. 
Besides, the claim is less true nov> thhn it might ha\e 
been several years ago. Even m small towns it is 
poKible to find a number of non-officials of sufficient 
enlightenment and bosmea habits to enable local 
bodies to dispense with offirrfll associatioa 

Another: ground on which Government nomina- 
tion to these bodies is defended is the exhlence of 
local factions, between whom nffinwTa bang m a 
sense outsiders, are m a position to act as arbitrators- 
Thu however, q scarcely the case m actual experi 
cacxk A non official os often os an official can be 
foand widi detachment enough to serve this blessed 
function of the peace-maker Not arc offiemU special- 
ly immune from the factious spmt, and it has occa 
feionally happened wrthm m> knowledge that the 
officials of a place have formed a group ith a more 
or less defined antipathy (o non officials. 

In defence of the appointment of official presi 
dents, chairmen or exeentive officers, it is urged in 
the first place, that as tbg' ha\e to move about in 
the district they hare supenor knowledge of local 
needs and better facilities than non-officials for local 
inspection. Tha contention bai some force and is 
entitled to weight in the case of the district boards, 
but not in the case of talok boards or municipalities. 
But mim in the former case it is ^ell to risk 
some incfflcJencj and make a beginning m the dircc 
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tion of rescuing boards from the condition into whichi 
they have falIen--of being large but somewhat neglect- 
ed departments of Collectors’ offices. Retired officials 
and educated landlords are becoming more and more 
available for non-official public life, and perhaps the 
number of districts is small in which suitable persons- 
may not be found at the headquarter stations both 
willing and competent to undertake the duties of 
presidents of district boards. 

The fact of the matter is that there is a feeling 
prevalent among the higher officials of Government ^ 

‘ not altogether blameworthy, that in the last resort 
they are answerable for the proper conduct of munici- 
pal and rural board business. It is no wonder that 
the simplest way of discharging this responsibility 
appears to them to be also the best, namely, appoint- 
ing an official whom they can control and trust to 
* carry on This accounts for the large number of 
officials engaged in the executive work of local govern- 
ment, whether as chairmen, secretaries or chief 
officers. This well-meaning theory, however, is 
obsolete, and the members of Government must shake 
themselves free from the compunction that they appar- 
ently feel in devolving the responsibility for local 
interests on local authorities. The burden must one 
day settle on the right shoulders. 

Occasionally the preference shown by Govern- 
ment for official presidents leads to quite extraordi- 
nary results. I have known the sub-dmsional officer ^ 
of a- district who, m addition to this regular duties,. 
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presided over a taluk board and at least two munTCi- 
palit te s besides. Was he to blame if the meetings of) 
tfiese bodies bad to be arranged between the arrival 
■of a tram at each place and the departure of the 
return train, and he had not raudi time for the 
discnssoo of the subjects on the ^agenda paper of 
making himself acqoainted with the ratepayers? 
Administration m general will bo none the worse if 
Government had a little less faith In the unlimited 
•capacity of their officials and a little more faith m the 
capaaty of non*officmls. 

The cose for ths reform derives its greatest 
strength from the necessity of training the people of 
the country to a full measure of sdf government m 
local affairs as a preparation for self government in 
natioaal affairs. It s true oor local bodies ere rv*en 
in tbetr present condition passable schools of political 
education but they will not yield the best lessons of 
which they are capable untif they are made autono- 
mous units. The testimony of history is not uniform 
in this respect Canada bad no muniapal institutions 
when It nns called upon to assume responsible gen^ 
emment, and some nations which erjo>’cd great 
natio 4il prosperity and glory have shoivn great 
ineptitude in the management of local affairs. In 
India ho\\cver the ‘step by step argument h 
understood in a very literal and Eoractlmci one might 
say in an arithmetical sense. Those who advance 
ft in season and out of Kason haring it in thetr 
power to afford this valuable, though not altogether 
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indispensable, training must lose no time in placing 
it within the reach of the communities committed 
to their care. 

It must, however, be recognised that the with- 
drawal of inside control will necessitate the tightening 
-of outside control from the centre. The powers that 
Government has under the present law of the different 
provinces for exercising control are ample; but, if 
need be, there is no theoretical objection to their 
being made more stringent. The unsatisfactory con- 
dition of American municipalities is justly attributed 
to the lack of vigorous supervision of the centre, and 
we know as a matter of history that local government 
in England which 101835 was reported upon m very 
unfavourable terms entered on a career of efficiency 
and usefulness only after Parliamentary control was 
firmly established and the central government was 
given powers to inspect, advise and aid the local 
bodies. Mr Sidney Webb says ’ — 

A century of experience has demonstrated that it is undesi- 
rable for Local Authorities to be subject to no administrative 
control whatsoever from a, Central Authority, for them to be 
left without independent inspection or audit, without access to 
centrahsed experience and specialist knowledge, without any 
enforcement of the minimum indispensably required for the 
commonweal, and without mitigation of the stupendous inequa- 
lity of local rates that complete autonomy involves 

the public services question 
The intense disapprobation with which the 
report cf the Public Services Commission has been 
received by the Indian public throws into strong 
relief the extraordinary stimulus which the War has 
-given to the ambition and the expectation of our 
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people. There can be no doabt that, if the report 
could have appeared before August I914, it would 
not have provoted a storm of fndignatfon as ft has 
done , conceivably it might even have caused mild 
pleasure m the breasts of some critics. There arc 
some t hin gs in it which mark a clear advance 00 the 
enstiDg poahoo For one thing there is a distinct 
recognition that certain services might be wholly 
Indian and that their salaries might bo fixed on an 
Indian scale. Among these are the scientific services 
of which the higher grades are recruited m England, 
because men of the requisite IcnowJetJge and trainicg 
are not available here. To obviate this difficulty 
the Commissioa mal>.e the sound su g g est io n 
that the technical colleges of engineering agriculture 
forestry eta, should be raised to such a high 
level of effiaency as to turn out the men required fbr 
filling the highest posts m the departments concerned 
and the Hon*hlo Mr Chaubal places just emphasa 
on^the recommendation and sajrs that it should be 
earned out by the Go\ ernment before other items 
mvolving expenditure are taken up. A further rfr* 
commendation 00 this branch of the subject is that 
half the vacanaes every year should be announced as 
open to successful students 10 lodbn colleges. Some 
advance is recommended io all the services though 
it ts not the same throughout In none is it 
lory in some especially the ci\ a, police and medical 
ser^dccs it is most disappomting Daring the iitquir) 
v.ehearda lot about the unfitness of Indians for 
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higher administrative posts, and in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service much was made of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the British spint of administra- 
tion Whether because the Commission do not 
believe in these things or because they desire to avoid 
bad blood, they barely refer to such racial compari- 
sons in this report. But they do not get full credit 
for this forbearance. For to justify the limitations 
they still wish to maintain on the employment of 
non-Europeans, they advance the proposition that in 
the (Sivil and police services it is necessary for politi- 
cal reasons, that is, for the preservation of British 
interests that the British element must have a decided 
preponderance. This exclusion of Indians by reason* 
of their race only from the great bulk of the higher 
positions of trust and responsibility is certainly hard 
to reconcile with the absolute equality repeatedly 
promised to the people of the country m respect of 
any position the duties of which they are fitted faith- 
fully and efficiently to discharge. The C ommissioners 
have no partiality for competitive examinar' 
tions, and it is with some effort that they make up 
their mind to retain them wherever they are used now 
for recruitment. Nomination is not to be haphazard 
as hitherto ; a suitable educational qualification, which 
need not be the same for all communities alike, is to 
be required of all nominees, and for selecting the hieni 
to be nominated committees are to be set up on 
which Indians and non-officials should have some 
representation. Increases of salary and pension, 
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better terms of leave, higher rates of Allowances 'of all 
Ikjnds are proposed almost throogboat Some reasons 
are ^ven for these recommendations, bat neither the 
-general poverty of the countr> nor the financial 
straits to which it has been redoced seem to have been 
kept in mind by the CommissioDers The question of 
separating cxecahve and jodictal functions has not 
been considered on the gronnd that the terms of refer 
ence seem to erclade iL Simultaneous 
-on which two generations of Indians haVe set thar 
hearts os the barest measure of jusHce t6 them ft the 
matter of the premier service ha\eonct: more been 
refused The age limits for those who etanpete In 
England have been lowered from 22 24 ^\hich rt the 
•present age, to 17 19 though it is admitted that this 
will have the efi’ect of nearly closjng the English door 
tto Indian candidates. The principal feature of the 
report i3 the InstitntJcra of a separate cxaroioation m 
India adapted to the teaching in Indian oniveraitics 
for recruitment to the Indian el'll Service of seven 
officers every year The examination will not be open 
as m England, but each oolversity li to nominate 
twenty candidates, thus giving in nil about a hundred 
'Competitors. Besides these seven there will betro 
more recruits cvcr> year nominated by the Sccrelary 
^of State on the advice of the Government of India 
and caDcd the King Emperor s cadets. All the nine 
candidates arc to be sent Ip England to be iraloed 
•darmga pcrKxlof three j ears along with the*accc"H 
ful Englt^ candidates at the London examination of 
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the same j'ear. The courses of study and the exami- 
nations are common to all during the period of train- 
ing, and it is according to the marks obtained at 
these examinations that the candidates are to be 
finally ranked The figure 9 for recruitment in India 
has been arrived at in this way. To safeguard British 
interests it is considered that three-fourths of the 
superior appointments in the Indian Civil Service 
should be filled by Englishmen. The number of such 
posts is 755. Indians ma)' thus be appointed to one- 
fourth of this number, f. c , to 189 posts. Forty of 
these will be given in the judicial line to members of 
the bar ; fort}'-one to selected officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, in lieu of the present listed posts ; to get 
the remaining 108 officers, according to the usual 
calculations for inferior posts, leave reserve, and train- 
ing reserve there should be added io2 posts. The 
annual recruitment for these 2io posts, according to 
the decremental rate of 4*17, comes to nine. ^^The 
police department is guarded with even greater jealous)'^- 
from the admixture of Indians. Only lo per cent are 
to be allowed intOgthelmpenal ranks, but this percentage 
may be eventually increased to twenty, as favourable 
occasion should arise. The Education Service should' 
be divided into class I and class II. In class I should' 
be ihcluded all the members of the present Indian 
Educational Service and a number amounting to one- 
third of them taken from the Provincial Educational 
Service, so that roughly speaking one-fourth of the 
higher educational posts will come to Indians;’ but 
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when new posts are created in the fntnre, as far as 
possible, every alternative post should be given to an 
Indian, Cks II should be recruited m India and 
■from It promotion may be made to dass I, though the 
Commission feel they cannot fix the exact proportion 
Besides the officers of dwgt 1 and ctuca u there is to 
be a body of supenor edncabonaliatB to the number 
of say twenty who ahoold be freed from the obhgn 
tion to lecture to B A. candidates, but should be 
•devoted to research and the training of students who 
undertake ongmal lines of work.* They ore to be 
appointed solely by reason of their eminence in learn- 
ing and without any reference to race, but whether 
they are to remain together with their research 
pnptls in a central iostitction created for the 
purpose or whether they arc to be dispersed amongst 
the leverai colleges, whether they ore to be Gov 
emment officers or University professors or professors 
m the radividoal colleges, which arc to be encou- 
raged to appoint them by liberal solar) grants, 
are ^questions which the Commission have left to 
the Government to decide, in the light of notes 
submitted by individual members. 

The bncf and loadeqaate summary is all that 1 
can find room for lo my address and I must now 
hasten to Indicate a few points of general importance 
which claim attention One fact necessary for us all 
to know Beyond doubt has emerged clearl) from the 
labours of this Commfasioa. It is not altogether a 
revelation for most people htd realized that It Iiy 
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'behind all the discussions as to fitness, efficiency and 
other superficialities. The Commissioners have ad- 
vanced m its nakedness the real reason for continuing 
practically unimpaired the" "British monopoly of the 
higher grades of the services. Political necessity is 
only a euphemism for the rooted desire to secure to 
Britishers the civil power and a great bulk of the 
loaves and fishes of office. The old abstractions and 
idealities about free and open competition and the 
absolute equality of all British subjects and the extinc- 
tion of the governmg caste m India, which some 
amiable people on both sides of the controversy have 
always believed, are now definitely shattered. For 
the future every revision of the services question will 
be a frank unredeemed struggle between Europeans* 
on the one hand and statutory Indians on the other. 
If this IS to be the true development, there is no escape 
from the necessity of fixing from time to time the 
proportion of posts in the different services to be divided 
between the parties. It is impossible to ignore the 
bearing of this question on the struggle for pohtical 
autonomy which the National Congress and the 
Muslim League have resolved to bnng to a definite 
issue. Clause 5 of the scheme of post-war reforms 
under the headmg ‘ IV The Gkivernment of India ' 
runs . — “ The power of making all appointments in 
the Imperial Civil Services shall vest in the Govern- 
ment of India as constituted under this scheme, due 
regard being paid to the existing interests, subject' to* 
•any laws that may be made by the Imperial L^isla- 
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tive CounciL'’ In the first place, this would elimintte 
the Secretary of State* from all part or lot m this 
ipatter of Indian services and transfer the ffuprerao 
control that he now wj^ds to the Government of 
India and as the Government of India would be 
subject m this b^ialf to the Indian Legislative Coon 
cil, the progressive political party in India most look 
forward to the lodiamsmg of ah the services, at Icait 
m the eye of the law os an earl> consummation 
Vested fnterests would of course have to be scrupu 
lonsly and genercrasl> safeguarded and expert 
knowledge and assistance shonid be obtained to the 
fullest extent necessary on any terms and from an> 
quarter of the world The self governing statns has 
earned with it m the case of each DomlniciQ the 
power to conBne recmitment for oh its services 
withm its own borders. I do not wish by any words 
of mine to embitter a di^tc which, dealing with 
power and prestige posts and emoinments, is apt m 
itsdf to rouse 111 feeling But it strikes roc that if 
we are to be true to the self government programrac 
that we have put forward, it is ncccssaij to combat 
Wth oh our might the doctnne that there should ben 
preponderaoce of the Bntish clement m the CKH nod 
Pohcc Services. This doctnne is based unmistakahlj 
on snsploon and detrusl. The pamrooontig;' of 
Great Bntaln would be amply secured b> the cooti 
nuance of all military and foreign affairs in the hands 
of the Viccrpj-In CouodI, without interference from 
the legislature and on the face of it It appears 
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needless to secure it further by any guaranteed 

preponderance in the mam services. We still hold' 

therefore to our demand of a simultaneous examination 

■* 

for the Civil Service, a common list, no racial pro- 
portion, and equal opportunities of advancement for 
all. Should, however, the Commission’s proposal of 
a separate examination in India for recruitment of n 
certain proportion be allowed to prevail, I would 
suggest that the division of the service be half and 
half. In making this suggestion I wish to be under- 
stood not to mean any discourtesy to Mr: Justice 
Abdur Rahim, whose able and courageous minute of 
dissent it is impossible to praise adequately. But I 
cannot resist the feeling that m proposing one-third as 
the Indian proportion in the Civil Service {minus the 
Judicial Branch) he appears to concede the claim fo 
preponderance of the Bntish element, which is clearly 
opposed to Royal and Parliamentary declarations^ 
Secondly, we must object as strongly as we can to all 
the proposals of the Commission which involve^ 
directly or indirectly, an addition to the salanes, 
allowances and other emoluments of the services^ Oa 
this point; I know I shall incur the displeasure of my 
QWn countrymen employed m the service of Govern^ 
ment. But it is impossible to forget the two sovereign, 
considerations: India is an extremely poor and undevel- 
oped country, and the salanes of the higher grades 
of our services are already pitched too high. Thirdly,, 
we must seek to extend the sphere of competitive 
examinations,’ tempered by nominations, to safeguard/ 
9 
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the interests of cerfam communities, as the means of 
selecting candidates for public employment. Fourthly, 
the jndictal service mpst be made independent, 
recruited exclusively from the bar and placed in all 
re^jects under the control of the High Courts m the 
provmces The sqiaratioD of cxecntiv and judicial 
functions is so important that we are not IDcely to 
lose Sight of it 

WAR LOAN 

r feel It ray duty to commend to the Confercnco 
with all earnestness the claim of the Indian War 
Loan cai all individuals and pnhllc bodies who have 
money to spare. We have to remember that, although 
the revenues of India are pledged to meeting the interest 
charges and s inking fond on our war gift of a 100 
tnlUion £, this will go only towards casing the burden 
of the United King^m m fntnre years. It is only 
that portion of the gift which b raised as the Indian 
Wer Loan which helps immediately in the prosecution 
of the war 

THE DEFENCE FORCE 

I irapiore you all to spare no efforts in 
making the Indian Defence Force a signal success. 
Disabilities and grievances there are. \Vhen shall wc 
be without them ? The only thing is we must not 
to struggle against them Wc stand to kpc 
heavily all round morally and politically if we let tha 
opportunity pass. Let yonog men realise the cause of 
India which they yearn passionately to sene rerjoire* 
before all things that they should acrialrc regular 
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-military traimng and that they should eagerly 
■embrace the first opportunity, however small and 
restricted, of getting it. Failure in this would be a 
ternble blow to the national movement and we should 
regret it all our lives, Besides, if there be any reahty 
in our appreciation of the tremendous issues involved 
in the war and the enormous dram that it causes on 
the man-power of Britain, we must respond readily to 
the slight demand made on the educated classes by 
the Government and mark our sense of the departure 
in the policy of mistrust hitherto followed m mihtary 
matters. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION . 

On the great and absorbing topic of education I 
do not know how to be brief. But this I will say — 
that I welcome with the liveliest pleasure the 
announcement made the other day by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer that his Government would entertain pro- 
posals coming from municipalities and local boards 
for making elementary education compulsory, provided 
they had the support of pubhc opinion and were 
willing to bear the responsibihty of working the 
compulsory system. I fervently trust that the ap- 
nouncement was made with the sanction of the 
Government of India, whose attitude of non ^ossumus 
has hitherto discouraged other Governments from 
lending any countenance to the attempts made by our 
representatives in local legislatures in this direction. 
In this presidency the popular movement sustained a 
jrepulse from the Government a few months ago. But 
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tfie pcT^ from the Punjab wilf put heart mto- 
t{ie ch^piops pf popular edncabon, and I feel sure 
ttet ipy fwionblable fnend, the Hoo Mr Patd, wfll 
ipnew lus attack, and I should not wonder jf the 
Government of Boml^y made terras with him with a 
yiew to eyeotual sorrender I trtist that H. E. Lord 
VTflhngdou will lea\*e behmd him a meraotial in the 
form of a small ^ct m favour of compulsory nttend- 
^fK» of chfldren of this presidency before he lenves 
<^fice inext year It 13 possible, however that I nro 
rpjoipxr^ too soon and I would therefore, appeal to 
the leaders and local bodies of th» presidency not to* 
rciax thea- efforts in the least 

T^O LOCAL QUESTIONS 
Of the many topics of local interest \Tbich 
find place on oar prt^nunmo I have been 
^dvBcd to refer to two and propose to offer 
^ few remarks on them- Tho grouping of tho 
Konkan districts of Eatnagin, Kolaba and Tbana 
'^ilh the Southern and Northern Divisions is a 
^ncvonce pf very long standing This arrange- 
ipent has pperated to the very serious dtsadrantage 
qf the dstnets concerned In the matter of representa 
tion on the local Legislative CounclL The Utc 
Daji Abaji Kharc, who represented the Southern 
Division^ urg^ long ago upon the attention of Goi 
ei^cnl the neccratj of alhcr creating a new dfi alon 
for these districts or of joining them on to the Centra! 
Division The people in Ratnagin KoUba and 
Thana districts tpeak Marathi, the language of the 
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•Genfcral Division, and they have notHin^ m fcomfm'oh 
With the Southern or the Northern Division, where 
'Canarese and Gujarati are spoken*. (^^Ogriplucally, 
too, the districts should belong to the Central aliid not 
1:0 the Southern oi^ the Northern* DiVision’, It may i>e 
urged that, as we arfe noW demanding substantial 
'representation for each district on th'e Council, th€ 
(Question of giving separate a'nd mdep 6 nd'ent re- 
presentation to ihese districts is rather out Of datOi 
But it is unfair that, m the interval th'at will OlapsO 
before the larger question will be settled, the people 
•of these districts should go' without any real represenfa^ 
tion ; and the gtieVance can be red’^^ssed by ai^ 
eitecutive order without h’aving recourse to legislation 
■on the matter. In regard to general administration' toO 
the arrangement at present in force has entailed sferioufe 
inconvenience. People from Kolaba and Thanh would 
much prefer having the head-quarters Of the highest 
revenue officer at Poona too having it either at distant 
Belgaum or Ahmedabad. If the posts of Divisional 
Commisioners are abolished and the district is 
brought into direct and living contact with thb 
. central Government of the province, this grievanbO 
will disappear. But I think it is fait to ask that 
the Government shOuld give practical effect to eithOr 
of these alternatives without further delay. 

I would also like to refer, thbugh' with’som^ 
amount of diffidence, to’ the question of the modi 
script, which Government have noW formkliy 
abolished as far as the official records are concerned. 
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Being personally nnacqimlnted with vwdi I 
am at a certain disadvantage m speaking on 
this snbject, thongh it b hardly necessary to know 
modi m order to understand the merits of the ques- 
tion. A shght effort of the unaglnation would enable 
any one to realise the difBculties of the sitnabon 
To none should this be easier than to the members 
of tbe Indian Civil Service, at whose instance and in 
whose interest this change has been effected. If they 
were asked to take down notes of dqiositjoni, issue 
their orders and write their judgments not in the 
script hand m common use, but in the Roman cfaarac 
ters of the pnnted book, we can wdl imagine what 
an outcry woold be made, and justly made, against 
the propoaL But it is this very thing that they are 
forcing upon their subordinates and clerks. It has 
been urged m support of this innovaboo that it makes 
the readmg of mannscnpts easier to the European 
members of Indian Civil Service I understand, how 
ever from reliable sources that the Mtodh hand that 
has replaced modi in official records is even more 
illegible and makes the reading of manuscripts more 
difficult. Even if this were not so, and lalM\ had 
made the work of the civilian a little easier, would 
that be a vahd ground forcing balbodh on thousands 
of nppUoints and other persons who have to do wilh 

Government offices ? It is unfair to the people that 

this burden should be placed on them in order to give 
pcesible relief to a handful of high officials. 
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{S'peaking on the Resolution re “ Sedition Com** 
rmttee's Report and "Working of the Criminallnvestiga^ 
tion Department ” in the September session of th& 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1918, Mr. Srinivasoi 
Sastri after asking the Government to shelve the Report 
fo7 the time being, spoke with warmth on the men(ic& 
of the CL I), in India. Se narrated his own 
experiences at the hands of the C.LD., and dtew the 
attention of the authorities to the operations of this 
sinister branch of the Police force in India : — 

I am one of those who believe in the great work of 
the Criminal Intelligence Department. I fully 
endorse every word of the eloquent testimony borne 
to it by the Hon’ble Sir Wilham Vincent and the 
Hon’ble Sir Verney Lovett. But there is a side of 
their operations to which perhaps the proper attention 
of the authorities has not been called. It is the way 
in which a certain section of them, probably the 
Intelligence Department, dog the foot-steps of and 
shadow those persons whom they suspect. There is a 
list, I am told, which I have never seen and probably, 
am never destined to see, the entrance to which is 
like a valve, opening only mwards The authorities 
take your names down readily enough in that hst, 
but I am told it is exceedingly difficult to get out of 
that list. Your Excellency, I am one of those wha 
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tmve been subjected for a coosiderable tune to the 
prosecution o( tbi5 branch of the service, and if 1 
speak to*day it is to tmfofd a plain iinvanushed tale 
■of the suffenngf that I have borne at the bands of 
this service. Thar activities are manifold Yow 
Excelleniy would find difficult to believe that 
two men were alfvays following me for a certain 
period, for two or three years they sat outside my 
house when I was m and the moment I got out tbe> 
got out also, when I engaged ajuika (m the Madras 
Presidency we call the lowest class of convince by 
tbe name of^ttifctf^) they invariably found out where 
1 was go/og by inquuy, and they engaged another 
jxUka and came With The astontsbuig thing is 
that^ if they did not find a jniio fast enough they 
found some means of Idling n^ driver not to go so 
fast. Once in the town of Counbatorc, when 1 had 
important engagements to /olfil and was m the act of 
engagmg a conveyance, these persecutors of mine, 
unwilliDg perhaps to forego thar afternoon siesta, told 
■every one of them not to driir me. The rcsul|[ was 
that ray engagements had to remain unfulnIJed X(y , 
Lord, there are other wa>'S m which one has been 
made to feel thrt one is a suspect in one's own 
<S)untry for doing nothing worse than ioving it Once 
I remember being banded ovcrb> the railway police to 
the ordinary police. A humorous c xp c n cnce wiU, 
perhaps interest this Council Wc arc handed over 
like chattel A man came and pointed me out to the 
ordinary police to tafee charge unfortunately I then 
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t , ^ 

happened to be mixed up with s'* number of people 
who were more innocent, so to sa}% than I was* The 
ordinary police mistook ' one of my friends for me, 
With the result that his house and compound were 
for a whole week haunted’ ‘‘hy the two people who 
were after me. I thought I had a permanent release, 
rbut my friend told me afterwards that he had com-^ 
plained to the head of the police, with the result that 
'they came back to their proper victim after Wardsj 
But there is another funny thing about these people. 
Not many days ago, in this very town of Simla, where 
I stay, a friend of mine, a member of the Bar, chanced 
to come to me as my guest. Within half an hour of 
his arrival came a person whom I mistook to be a' 
beggar, for he took out a’ note-book and was fuming- 
'Over Its pages I thought he was a beggar and' would 
ask me to read some testimonials. He stood at the 
gateway and had a suspicious leer which ought to 
have put me on my guard, but being during fhe last 
few years free from espionage, it did not' strike me 
immediately bow the land lay. In a minute the man 
came ‘into my room, opened his book arid presented it 
to my guest asking him to sign his name and address 
at a particular spot. My guest naturally resented it' 
and asked him ‘ who are you to ask me to sign.?’ He 
said ‘ Police, Sir ’ My friend refused. ‘ What busi- 
ness have you to come here and ask my friend- to sign? * 
I asked. ' If you do not sign,’ he replied ‘ I can get 
an order.’ ‘ Very well’, I told him, “ go and get the 
•order.’ He went but has not yet returned, which 
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sbowB, tfut t^erer reoDy some intelligence m the- 
lotelligence DepSrtment 

" My Lordj I wish to ask, how many of my 
Hon’ble friends on the official benches would have 
borne a thing of this kind? I am perfectly certain if 
ft happened to other of the Hoolile Members who 
have flpoken, they Would go to the Secretariat and 
indulge m language unbefitting the dignity of rotm 
bcTB of this CotmeiL 

** My Lord, what was mj offence that I bad to 
undergo these strange experiences? I had given up 
my professional job and joined the Society founded 
by Mr Gokhale, whose bast, subscribed for by many 
of our official fnendt, yoor ErcelleDcy unveiled tbe 
other day He himself was not free from the atten 
(lOQs of this body of peop^ hot I leave that alone. 
They ore always not sure of the names of their 
vichma. Once I remember Mr GoVhalc hirascll 
relating to a predecessor of tbs Coaoefl how they 
gave trouble to Sir Vithaldas Pamodardas Thacker- 
s', for the reason that his name had a Pas In U that 
was suspected to have a Bengali soand. I 
happened often to be confounded with a gentleman 
in my promcc who bears m> name and with whom, 
for v'anous reasons, I do not much like to be 
confounded. Your ExccUenc}, 1 remember read 
fng in the life of ^famni that the Aiatnan 
Criminal Investigation Department foUotved b»m in ha 
younger days in the same ^vay and the reason 
hey gave was, * Wc know nothing against thb young 
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man, but he goes about of mornings and evenings in 
a contemplative sort of mood. Our Government does 
not want young men to develop a contemplative 
mood.’ I am afraid some members of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department have taken it into their 
heads that they do not want any men to give up 
their professional jobs and take to doing public duties 
in the missionary spirit. If a man is inclined to do 

that and wishes for ease and peace, I should advise 

: 

him to go to Sir Charles Cleveland first and tell him 
of hib intentions and ask him * what precisely, Sir, 
are the ways of patriotism that you would tolerate ? 
What are the activities which a man, minded like me 
to devote himself to the service of the country, would' 
be allowed to pursue ? ’ If he asks these questions and 
then sets about his business, he will at least enjoy peace 
and ease. Now that is an experience which is common’ 
to many men in this country. I have heard it said, your 
Excellency, that no man among us, not even the high- 
est, is free from the attention of these ofi&cers. If you 
would ask redress from a higher authority, as I know 
you would at once' ask us to do, I know very well 
what the result would be, for many have told me 
from personal experience that if there is an authority 
higher than the Criminal Intelligence Department, 
it is not on this earth. I should be told that my 
petition had been received and would receive atten- 
tion, and if on a convenient date after giving notice 
I put a question in this Council, I have no doubt the 
Hon’ble the Home Memberwill read a printed answer 
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'll! hi3 blandest manner— TTife Government have no 
Insb to mate farthet iaqauies into this tm^^er 
that aa I said, a state of thmgs which 1 wonU 
i^eqnest the Government of India, if th^ can to loot 
inCiS. I think the bead of the Central Intelligence 
Department ought to have some method of ^nog 
those people who Jead hononraWe and hjgb*ahncd 
lives. Yonr EaceKency, I make these remarks, as I 
said^ wifh no intcnpoo to di^jarage the very n^nl 
work done by Chis Department^ but a branch of its 
work requires very careful examination and consider 
able ovethauhog It b because I stroDgI> fech as a 
former Chief Secretary to the >fadra5 Government 
once told me when I complained to him, that even if 
a man is not mciined to be sedihous at 6rst six 
months atlcnbon from the Central Intdligencc 
Department mfght convert him into a scdiUonut, it b 
because I feel that their methods have caused great 
harafliatioQ to many young men of fine scnsibDitJcs m 
Bengal and elsewhere, it is because I fecl,yoar ExciJ 
fency that fa this Way disfoyafty may b" hardcfied 
and sedition may even be created where it dcws^l 
exist, it u because I fed these things that I Wish io 
draw the attention of the Government, the earnest 
ftttentwn of the Government, to look after the wa>*s 
in certain directions of the Central Intelligence 
Department, and 1 propose, as I said m the begin 
nlng if the second part of the HooTjIc Memba^i 
Resolution be put to the CoaodU as an indfpeoJint 
proposition, to%*otc for it 


Delhi Congress Speech 



\The following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri at the Delh^' 
Session of the Congo ess in 1918, in moving of»' 
(wCendnuent to the Beforms Resolution proposed' 
by Mr. B. Ghahravarti : — 

I 

T he Hod, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, wbo vv'as receiv- 
ed with greetings^ sai J : I take your kindly 
welcome to mean that you give me a reminder, if J 
needed one, that on the Congress platform all shades 
of pohtical opinion are free to find expression, and 
that any one who has the welfare of India at heart is 
sure of that welcome on this platform, so that he- 
may deliver himself of such sentiments as he may 
entertain. That thought is encouraging to me, and I, 
therefore, bespeak your indulgence, Tyhile I lay 
before you a fe\Y matters out of several that I may 
but do not for want of time take up while I lay 
Tiefofe you some matters which may, I fear, be dis- 
tasteful to the majority of those whom I have the- 
honor of addressing. 

I move an amendment in these words. In the- 
r^olution before you drop all the words m the clausa 
(d) beginning with “ subject to this ” and substitute 
the words “ excepting the clause pronouncing the 
scheme to be disappointing and unsatisfactory and 
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- ’the clauBe flirag the period of fifteen years for the 
completion of Responsible Government for India os 
a whole. The clause I wish to drop is new It 
baa been introduted in auperccssioo of another rcsola 
tion pflRged at the Special Session of the Congress in 
Bombay fixing a period of set years for the completion 
of Provincial Autonomy The class of pecple, whom 
I r^resent, would have objected even to the clause 
as it stood. This tales us mncb further afid 


<»nr objections, therefore, are redoabted. It tahes us, 
in my opinion, very far into the dangerous waters. 
(Cnes of ' No, na) I know a good many among 
you do not think so, hot I know^abo that there are 
several, evoi amongst those for whom I am not 
speaking now who will probibly put the point of 
view before you that the change u not altogether for 


the better That point of view may or may not be 
right That point of view you will bo glad to hear 
from others. I am, however, for the moment taluog 
you to another aspect The Hon Mr Patel has 
already referred to my amendment although perhaps 
unconscioasly and obtained your verdict ngninsfft in 
advance. I object to the clause m the Bombay 
resolution describing the Reform Scheme as ' drup- 
oointing and unsatisfactory I know I am gmog 
oppression to an opinion which you do not nJeJi, hut 

I am here to represent a certain school of thought 
I -would beg you not to add to my diilicullj hj mler 
ruptions. (Cnes of “No don t hear J ^ 

jrtrt going to take advantage of your mdulgencf but 
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I Will put my case as briefly as t can and leave the 
rest m your hands. In my opinion and m the opmion 
of those for whom for the moment I speak, the 
scheme is m many ways inadequate. (Hear, hear.) 
I will bnefly indicate to you the special difficulty 
under which I lie. You are aware that the Moderate 
Conference has passed a number of resolutions on this 
subject, and as the Hon. Mr. Patel has told j^u, they 
indjthe Special Congress in Bombay are m agreement 
as regards many very important points. I conceive 
it a very great advantage that I am enabled to 
be here and to emphasise the points of agreement as 
well as to emphasise the points of disagreement For 
the moment I am one of those who think that, while 
the Scheme is defective m many ways and suscep- 
tible of improvement, it still marks a substantial step 
in advance towards Responsible Government. (Cries 
of “ No, no ”) As regards the fixing of the time-lunit, 
some speakers said that the Hon. Messrs. Banerji 
and Chmtamani once expressed themselves in favor 
of statutory time-limit I dare say they did. I arp 
not here exactly defending them, but I may draw 
your' attention to the fact that that position has been 
abandoned by them and by others who thought with 
them for this reason, namely, that the Scheme of 
Reforms proposed the appointment of Parhamentary 
Commissions for the determination of the future 
stages m Responsible Government. Accepting that 
proposal whole-heartedly, they felt that it would be 
no longer consistent to advocate the fixing of a time- 
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Inmt which really woold render the appointment of 
CpnuniEsions idle and futfle- That, it seems to me, 
IS an important reason why they have given up thetr 
former position. Bnt I also take leave to mention, 
on my own account, another difficulty that may be 
felt against this particular item, namely, fixing the 
statutory time-limiL We have got to tee that this 
time-ltmit is to be fixed by Parliaraent We take 
leave to doubt whether there is anybody who^can 
persoade the Parliament to guarantee that, at the 
ehd of a certain penod whatever may happen in the 
interval, irrespective of any untoward cimumstanccs 
m the political atmosphere that may take place, such 
and such a forward shall be and ought to be 
taken We take it that it would be an impossible 
postbn to take and that is why, Dotwithstandiog 
we realise the deop disappoinUnent of the past, not- 
withstanding we remember bow often the pledges 
given have been unredeemed we realise that it may 
be difficult to get the Parliament to fur the time*Jimit 
i^bsolntely m their hands and in the hands of th^ 
successors and that is why J take it, personally, I 
would not adN’oeato the fixing of a statutory time* 
limit. That does not prevent us from advocating 
that, ai soon as may be convenient, Responsible 
Gorermnent that we begin ought to be completed. 
There are other ways in which wc could approach 
Farfiamcnt, besides asking that they aboold goarantre 
that at the end of the fifteen or twenty >*cars they cr 
tbeir ruccessof* aboold goaraalre its completbru 





having taken so much of your time merely to indicate 

0 you the points of difference, let me thank you for 
he way in which you have been ^good enough to 
illo\y me to speak. I am glad that I have come to 
Jie Congress platform. (Cheers.) Not merely because 
[ always intended to do so, that is a fact you all 
^now ; not merely because that I wish my voice 
raised here, however feeble it may be, on behalf of 
the opinion that the Moderates Hold in this country, 
but also hiecause, I think, it is a great advantage that 

1 should, in unison with the rest of you here, raise my 
voice and demand that m the Central Government 
Responsible Gdvernment should begin, that the Presi- 
dent and^ the Vice-President' of our Legislative 
Assembly and Council should be elected by those 
bodies themselves and not merely appointed, and 
that we should "also^deradild fiscal autonomy for the 
Provincfes, and I am in entire agreement with the 
Hob'. Mr! Patel, although he Seemed to think that we 
should differ, that without fiscal autonbmy* no re- 
forms that Will bb'ma'ngurated' will be oLmuch value 
and that Responsible Government that may' 'be 
inaugurated would ' be like' the dtimbiy figures you 
see herej soldiers that' are gay and imposing to look. > 
at, but hav^'nb Vitality m'them. ' 


10 


The Rowlatt Bill 

The follotnng xa tke i6zi of iht Hon ITr Srinicxus 
SoAtiTt tp$eoh *n opponng the Cnmxnal Law Em^r 
^oney Powen Bill in ilieTmpenal Legulaitve Cotmetl 
on Phday, JU 7 1919 The tpeeeh lAoJa a jjto- 
found xmprtBtxon at the timo Al th$ eoneltmon of 
th9 speech there was an outburst of applause in tohteh 
ths Buropeai^ members and even some o^iale penned. 
My lord, when some months ago this Council de- 
bated the resolution moved by the Hon. Mr Khapnfde 
on the Rowlatt Committees R^wt I refused to sup- 
port that part of his resolntioo upon the ground that 
I did not regard the Report as fiction but os startling 
revdatioa of facts. Of course, I said that, \vhnc it 
might lead to some legislative acbon there was lime 
enough to consider the action when it actually came 
before the Coondl The time has now come. The 
Goyemment have actually made proposals and wo 
are invited to consider (hem. I am nniblc to find that 
either the nature of or the time for the Icgulatioa is 
suitable. As to the nalorc of the legolatton, laymen 
like me wHl not be on sure ground in stating the 
reasons in a technical way But os to th- time for 
the legislation, I am perfectly clear that the Coverti- 
meot have chosen a ver> unfortunate tim- In the 
first pbee, your Excellency I think it Is not in accord 
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^nce with the practice of o,ther Governments to 
bnng m repressive legislation of this nature long 
before its necessity has become clear. I was listening 
with the greatest respect to what the Hon. the Home 
Member said on this aspect of the subject, and I beg 
leave to say that he rather overstated his case when 
he told the Council that the Government must not be 
left naked and defenceless when the burglar had 
made his appearance. The Government cannot be 
NAICED AND DEFENCELESS. 

It IS avowedly m full possession of the powers 
that it needs to put down wrong of every kind. That 
will continue for many months yet, and if it pleases 
the Viceroy, for another long year yet it Will remain 
in possession of all the necessary powers. To say 
that the necessity has now come and that the mem- 
bers of this Legislative Council should not leave the 
Government in a position of defenceless ness, is cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, to overstate the case. Then 
the Hon. the Home Member also relied on the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee but I am 
unable to find in the recommendations of the Rowlatt 
Committee any mandate or any strong counsel to the' 
effect that any of the measures proposed must be 
permanent, that they must be worked into the Penal 
Code or into the Cnminal Procedure Code. Their 
character as emergency legislation, must be recognized, ' 
I think the course taken by the Government in 
recommending to this Council permanent legislation 
involving alterations m the Penal Code and ' the 
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Cnmmal Procedure Code goes beyond the recomraeij 
dations of Rowlatt Coranuttee and has n(jcc5- 
saril^, therefore, evoked a great deal of alarm I 
conceive, yonr Excelieniy that if was bai^y ncccs 
aary to fngbteo the ijoontiy by saying that the 
Government most be armed with power* of a penpa 
dent character I very mneh wish indeed that the 
Government had found it possibJe m the first instance 
before 

HAISIJfG A STORM 

to say that they wpuld be content these powers 
bein^ p^aped m their hands for a temporary penod, 
When m the coarse of time, the Defence of India Act 
expire^ if, was stiD pecessarj to have these powers, it 
was open to Goreramect to esU a speck} session of 
the Legislative Council, and I do not think that ^yhcai 
the Government tjiLee such a startling step ns to call 
a special seasion of tfic Council to equip It With th(r 
nec&sary power to meet with a dangerous scditroos 
coiBpiracy, an) one in the coontiy will raise bis race 
against lU Ijow, everything seems to be bright. 
Wrong*doing fa under fall control and Gmemraco^ 
can' say that in the exercise of powers Ihej hai'C, 
they have secured peace and franquilhtj To ay 
now^ long before the necessity nia> arise tha^ we 
■want to eqa^p ourselves pcrmanentl) w?th wcaponJ 
of^ r^ircssioq-p-that word has been used by Gmcm 
ment munwts themselv'cs ond I have no »cniplf» 
tiv^^oce, to use it— fa, fnmyopiniorT slmpl / (0 
ihe country m an unqeccssar) slate of txatement- 
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Then we are told that after all, these powers ar^ not 
place’d in the hands ot small officios. The small 
nfeciais come in only aher tiie Viceroy has saiisfied 
himself that m certain areas in the country cnrrie of a 
■very deep rooted and 'Widespread nature is prevalent 
or IS likely to become prevalent. Now, I take , leave 
respectfully to dissent frorti the implications of this 
proposition. The iniplicatiohs of this proposihoh ^o 
ver^ deep indeed. We are asked to supplant the 
expefiehce of 


CIVILIZED GOVERNMENT. 


every Word that the Hon. Sir George Lo'wndes 
toid us were to have its' due Weight, if -what he 
were to be carried to its logical conclusion, if in every 
case where the executive were armed with arbitrary 
powers, they used them only justly, properly and no 
m'6f e than was adequate to the occasion, if in every 
case of misexercise they could be brought to ^ book, if 
there was provision for publicity, then, indeed there is 
apparently no reason why, in the permanent law of 
France and m the permanent law of America, there 
should not be legislation similar to that which is pro^ 
posed for this country. After all, it is good to have 
these powers The executive, wherever they have 
the power, always use it only when it is necessary. 
If that IS so, if there is no fallibility in the executive, 
if all high officials, charged with responsible power, 
never erred, then there is no limit to the placing of 
arbitrary power in the hands of any executive which 
a legislative council may be called upon to sanction. 
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however s not the way m which responsible 
people look at things. They ask * Are these powers 
necessary? I was wondenng how the Hon. Sir 
George Lowndes himself, having made these rather 
sweeping statements, came later on to say 'I myself, 
aa a Bnbsher, hate this land of thing repression is 
<iistastefnl to roc. I heard the Hon Sir WflJioro 
Vincent also saying * After all, these things arc bad. 
Why should they ^ bad ? We are bidden always to 
trost the execntive to believe that they wiD never do 
wrong, that the law will bealwaj^ used coosidemtel} 
and only in the interests of the poor and the helpless. 
Why shonld it be wrong then? Why then should 
we ficmple at ail to leave all power m the hands of 
the execntive to 

ROLL UP OUR COURTS 

of Jaw, tompend or lay law >'Our Icgislabrc cotmdls 
altogether ? That is not the wa> that we should 
look at things. We think that the executi\ e are apt 
to make mistakes and I think thev do make mistakes 
Wc know Sir that Victroys who ha\‘e held, who 
arc iiolding and who will bold power, arc under no 
ddusjon that the Local Govemmcaits can make no 
mistakes. ^Vhatcvcr that be, beads of Local Govern 
ments may not >ield to the public opinion of their 
community, ma> not be bounded on by an infuriated 
press may take m hand a policj of seventj always 
no doubt with the best of mtentioos alwa>f no doubt 
■with a feeling of horror and rqjugnancc olways no 
doubt with a desire to stop everything the moment 
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it should become unnecessary. But we know, sir^ 
from bitter experience that these measures are put 
into force sooner than they become necessary, that 
while they are m force they are exercised more harshly 
than is necessary and that they are dropped only 
with 'the utmost reluctance long after the exigencies 
that called them into existence have disappeared, 
long after the enormous miseries and frightful hard- 
ships have been inflicted. We know that these things 
have happened, and it is because I take it every 
Englishman feels that these things may happen that 
.he.is obliged to say, when he stands up m defence of 
a legislation 0/ this kind, however strongly he may 
word it in one part of his speech : * I certainly dislike 
these things, they are objectionable on pnnciple.’ 
If they are obj'ectionable on principle in one place, 
they are objectionable on prmciple in every place, 
and their application must be tested by the severest 
tests, and they must, at every step 

BE OPEN TO CHALLENGE. 

In England, my lord, as I have read these things, 
whenever a repressive law is in exercise, every single 
exercise of it is at once openly challenged. A public 
enquiry is probably held. Anyhow, a committee is 
appointed to take evidence. What happens in India ? 
A press law is passed. Ten years afterwards in the 
Supreme Legislative Council an enquiry, to be con- 
ducted by a mixed commission appointed by the 
Council, is asked for, and your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment come forward and say * We will not appoint a 
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committee, we wili not face ^ |«»qtnr3 mto this 
* Now that kmd of tfang is not a arcnmstance 
wjuch encourages os to go forward and place sum- 
mttry powers m the hands of the executiye, becanse 
we fear, with some experience behind ns, that you 
Wil^ not Submit your actions to the serphoy of the 
public as every exercise of arbitrary power should be 
^bmJtted, 

Then we arp told with almost pathetic simplt- 
■cjfy quite worthy of a parental Government * \Vhy 
need the innocent fear ? The honest man need not 
walk m fear of these repressive raeasorcs. Thc> ore 
meant only to pumsh the wncked ohd they will be 
used only to punish the wicked Let tbe virtuous go 
ab^ut os ostsaJ m the exerciR of their ^'ork. 1 wish 
that this idylhc picture were true in India or any 
where. Now my lord, a bad law once passed is not 
always used against the bad. In times of panic to 
which all alien Governments are unfortunately far 
too hable, in times of panic caused it may be by ^-cry 
slight incidents, I have known 

governments lose THSlR HEADS 
I have knoum a rago of terrror being brought about 
I have knoVrTi the best, the noblest, Indians the hUl* 

•csi characters amongst os, brought under suspicion 
■standing m hourly dread of the Visitations of the 
CLD I remember m my own time— it a not a 
very long experience I have of these matters— but I 

can remember tt very v-alued fnend of min now aU* 

no more a sabt amongst tdliog roc niih 
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-almost tears in his eyes: ‘I have borne a good 
character all along, but I have recently become a sus- 
pect of the C. I. D. and my life is passed m bitter- 
ness and sorrow.* Why ? Because Government 
started a policy of suspicion generally in the locality 
and when they sent their minions of the C.I.D. none, 
not even the most trusted friends of Government, 
Were safe. I can remember, my lord, in the year 
1908 when I Went round organizing District Congress 
Committees, such a blight had fallen on the political 
world, the C.I D. had been so active, the repressive 
policy of Government had been so manifest, that it 
was impossible in many places to get people to come 
together to a public meeting. ‘ Oh, no, not now, not 
now,’ they said. A gentleman, high in oflSce at that 
time and about to rebre from service, met me in the' 
middle of the night on one occasion. I was quite 
surprised and he told me ‘ My dear fellow, I have 
been longing to see you these three or four days that 
you have been here, but this place swarms with spies 
and pohce informers I am nearing my pension and 
have many children I do not wish to be mixed up 
With a member of the Servants of India Society to 
their knowledge ’ It is all very well to say that the 
innocent are safe I tell you, my lord, when Govern- 
ment undertakes a repressive policy 

THE INNOCENT ARE NOT SAFE. 

Men like me would not be considered innocent.’ 
The innocent man then is he who forswears politics, 
who takes no part m the public movements of the 
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bnies, who retires mto his house, mnmhies his prayers, 
pays ha ta xe s and salarM ah the Government officials 
all ronnd. The man who mterferes in politics the 
man who goes about collecting money for any 
pobhe pnrpose, the man who addresses a public 
meeting then becomes a suspect I am alwn>'s on 
the borderland and, therefore, for personal reasons if 
for nothing else, undertake to lay that the possession 
in the hands of the erecuhve of powers of this drastic 
nature will not hurt only the wicked. It will hurt 
the good 03 well os the had, and there will be sneh a 
lowermg of pubhci^int there will be such a lowering 
of the political tone in the country that all yont talk 
of re^xinsible government will be mere mockery 
You may enlarge your Councils, jou mav de\TSc wide 
electomtes, but the men that will then fill yemr 
Councils will he toadies, timid men and the 
bnreauciacy armed with there rcpressne powers will 
reign unchecked under the oppcarancc of a democratic 
government. Well wc ore all anxious to punish the 
wicked, none of 03 desu^ that wickedness should go 
DOpunisbed but at the same time I think It is one of 
the fundamental principles of criminal junspcudence, 
in fact, one of the \ ery foundations of a stable sodcl), 
that e\en (be wcked must be punished sa certain 
ways. ^Vbcn Skiffington was shot I rememVf 
the whole world was shocked. Roger Casement 
had an open triaL Bat, if Roger Casement a 
wicked man as h^ was, a cnmtnal os he was, 
and thooght ao all reasonable people lud been 
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shot as SkifiBngton was shot, I beg leave to say 
the world would have been shocked. Even Roger 
Casement had his rights. He must be tried in open 
court and he must be allowed an opportunity of clear- 
ing his character. Now, even m war, when all 
humanity throbs with excitement and peril, and when 
nobody thinks of anything except how to conquer the 
enemy, even then, sir, there are the laws of war ; 
you have got to play the game. The Germans have 
been condemned for nothing so much as for the 
callous way m which they treated all laws of. war. 
I am sorry to think that m some cases England has 
had 

TO FOLLOW GERMANY, 

very reluctantly indeed, but any way. There are 
laws not luiknown to ancient chivalry illustrated by 
the hfe of Bhishma, laws which even in war may 
not be violated without incurring the serious reproba- 
tion of history. When there are criminals abroad in 
a country there are certain ways in which they ought 
to be brought to book. You ought not to lay them 
by heels and punish them in ways that will shock the 
sense of justice, in ways that will make the innocent 
feel that there is no law in the land, in ways that 
Will make honest, vutuous and pubhc-spirited work 
impossible. The price, even for the extinction of 
Wickedness that is demanded then is far too high.. 
, Much better, — it seems an ungracious thing to say, — 
much better that a few rascals should walk abroad 
than that the honest man should be obliged, for fear 
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of the law of the laud to remain shut up in the house, 
to refrain from the activities' which it is his ndture tt> 
indulge in, to abstain from all political and public work 
tnerely because there is a dreadful law m the bn<L I was 
tistonisbed to hear Sir Vem^ Lovett tell us that it is 
^aot enough to indulge in conventional regrets m this 
Council I wonder \-ery much whether he will agree 
to retain and repeat the word * coovcntionaL ^Vhen 
honourable memberB here got np and reprove wicked 
deeds I take leave to say that thty do not do it in a 
merely conventional manner 1 take it that ui, all 
abhor wickedness as much os Sir Vemc> Lovett or onj 
othrt* member of the Rowlatt Committee. May I 
ium back and any that the proposals made by the 
Government betray a somewhat 

CALLOOS DISREGARD OF LUJEKTY 

I will tale back the word callous the moment 
anybody says that it is too harsh, and 1 take it that 
the Hon Sir Vcmey Lovett rvfll take back ha * too 
ventjonaL 

Th^Uon Sxr Vemey Lovell — May I explain my 
lord ’ What I meant by convcnUooal wtxs simply 
this. I meant that expressions of r^rct /or eabmitrts 
and for tmgif* occurrcoccs, which arc not followed 
by senous attempts to secure that such calamities and 
such tragic occurrences shall not happen again, seem 
to be worth nothbg more than conventional rcgreL- 

Jfr Sojtn, eontttittiny eaiJ — Tljcn my fofd, 
the Hon. Sir wnibrn % incent told u* ibi* 
bws arc intended onl> to purify politics, not to lup 
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pressj but to purify politics. I have taken down his 
very words: ‘not the suppression but the purifica' 
tion of politics is our object,’ he said. If in this world 
good, intentions always bore fruit, it would be very 
well, and this would be a splendid world to live in.. 
The history of legislation, both social and political 
IS strewn With instances of miscarriages of excel- 
lent intentions. Laws intended to cure poverty 
have aggravated it, multiplied it, laws intended 
tOtSuppress crime may run very well m the same- 
unhappy directipn and I take leave to say to the 
Hon. Sir, William yincentithat the laws now placed* 
before us, which are aimed at punfying, politics may 
.cotne dangerously^, near suppressing it, You cannot 
place on the statute book such drastic legislation 
Without puttings into the hands of over-enthusiastic 
executive officers what I, consider 

short cuts t , 

to fidministrative peace. As I said before even, peace' 
in administration, valuable as it is, can be sought int 
wrong ways.. You provide them with i short cuts to 
administrative peace, ;and there is no administration^ 
th,^t is able to resist, the temptation to j run across these’ 
.shojt cuts when ithe^ only, royal,, road to f peace is the 
right road and the righteous road. Now-, anarchists*. 
it is said, do not want reform. They spurn ithesei 
political conce^ions. , Oh yes,, there arer twojWays in> 
which this expression is intended to be understood, i, Itj 
means, in the first place, ^that the .crime which.-we;ace) 
out to deal, with in,the P,nnjab„.Bengal and- elsewhere,! 
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13 partly only politjcaJ and partly it baa become 
ordinary I much regret that^ so far as I am able to 
judge on this matter that has been pkced before os, 
there 13 very considerable force in the ohservatiom I 
do think my lord that however this cnfortanate 
episode has begon^ though it may have began m pare 
political methods, a part of it perhaps has now passed 
mto what most be described as chronic crime. That 
a so hot I st/n think that a good part of it is poittreal, 
and for political crane, while snch repulsive laws as 
may be necessary ought to be put in force the 
pnnapal remedy is political amelioration But 
perhaps there is another sense, m which this bos 
got to be understood. The anarchist docs not 
wont political reform. That is but too tro^ 
bat why? That is the thing which we have got 
to understand. The anarchist is afraid that the 
friction that he wants m the land, that accilement 
m which he wishes people contiooaUy to lire, will 
die down if the Govemraent became conformable 
more and more to the democratic way If responsible 
government a granted if omcJiorativc measures of 
■one kmd or another ore pased, it is possible that the 
people will ber]aiet for a time ond the anarchist wHI 
not find plenty of room for his worL He wants that 
in this country, 

DISSATISFACTION AND DISCONTENT 
shonld assume more and more aggravated forms. 
Quite eo, but what is the reason for this aboonrul 
state of things? The auarchut is a morbid crtitare. 
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The revolutionary, the bomb-thrower even where 
their motives are honest, that is to say, even where 
their motives are unselfish, are blind. In my opinion, 
they dwell too much upon the unfavourable aspect of 
things. They read contemporary affairs wrong, they 
read history wrong, they see no righteousness any- 
where, My lord, political remedies do not satisfy 
them and because they want the final remedy of 
destruction, all these things seem wrong to them. But 
because the anarchist is in this unfortunate condition 
of mental derangement, are we to say, ‘ Smce these 
people are not gomg to be satisfied by political con- 
cessions, we will not think of them, Will only apply the 
rule of law to them ’?< That is not the way, I think, 
that sound statemanship should go ‘about the business. 
We should offer them satisfying methods of pohtical 
emancipation. But, after all, it is not these anarchists 
that ihave to be satisfied . it is the general atmos- 
phere which feeds anarchy that we have got to cure 
and when the anarchist finds that he gets no sym- 
pathy anywhere that he cannot propagate any 
wicked doctrmes into the soil where there is content- 
ment and pohtical prospenty, he will naturally die, 
even if the long arm of the law do6s not get at him. 
There is one thing that I should like to say before. I 
sif down. The Hon. Sir Vemey Lovett quoted to us, 
on more than one occasion, the words of Mr. Gokhale. 
Now, It is very easy for me to quote Mr. Gokhale 
back again for the edification of Sir Vemey Lovett ^ 
and the other members of the Council, We can all 
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quote passages at each other We can unearth 
classical' quotations, we can ransack Greek Latin 
and S a n sk rit for pasages of great pith and moment 
^ and appLcabOity to the present condibons, but what 
We have got to’seo a how for we arc prepared to act 
upon the one side and upon the other np to the spfnt 
of the teachings for which wc are all striving The 
Hon. Sir Wflham Vincent said that we are now 
UNDERGOmC A TEST 

Oh yes — 

Sir TRIftart Vincent — May I correct thfe honour 
able member? What I said was that tberr attitade an 
thu bill would be regarded by many as a test both in 
this country and outside it I sent for my remarks 
of yesterday, to be qmtA certam as to what I had 
said, 

Ur Baslri —Yes, it will be so regarded by a 
few* people:. 

t Str THIlwm Ptftsant-— By many 
I BTr Bastru — Not necessarily byi the Hon, 
Sir William Vincent 

Sir TV Vincent — Not oectssarflj 
jVTr conrirrtntjy, raid As a test of oor 

capacity to stand any measure of responsible gorrrm 
ment, are the rtcmbcrsof this Council going to face 
the/ uopppuUnty thb odium of passing a rtprefivt 
OTsasarc Which has become occcssarj ? That-avaa the 
qacftioo oilced. Non, roy lord I am no member^ 
the.Indan Civil Scr%icc 1 have not been 
in tho stem discipline of that tervtce. f am 
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too tender by nature. It may be that I and several 
others like me may be unable to face the storm of 
unpopularity, but I should like to say, and I am not 
ashamed of it, that we certainly do not think that the 
sign of strength, that the sure proof that you are a. 
born administrator, consists in courting unpopularity 
and defying public opinion. I am not made that tvay, 

I do not think I lose by that, but at the same time, 
when the stern call of duty comes, when the require- 
ment of truth is laid on me, when the best mter^ts^ 
of my country, as I understand them, demand it, I 
am perfectly prepared to submit to unpopularity ; if ’ 
necessary, I am prepared to go through the fire of 
pubhc odium but it has got to be proved to ihe 
that it is necessary. I will not, for the mere 
Wantonness of it, for the mere fun of it, merely to- 
demonstrate that I am fit to be in charge of a district 
or even of a division, court unpopularity for these 
reasons. Now, we have been subjected to many 
tests, we have given our consent to many repressive 
laws by now, the Press Act, the Defence of India. 
Act. Durmg the War we were hourly on our trial. 
We have given loo millions. We have given this, 
we have given that ; the other day we were told, 
that the gift of 45 millions would also be a matter of 
test We submitted to it. What tests have been really 
applied to us to which we have not cheerfully submit- 
ted I can hardly think nf.— One bidden to brmg ,thO 
milk of a beast of prey ? We have brought a jugful 
of the 

i t 
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ir MILK OF THE TIGRESS. 

H It Are yon going to throw it aside (md say ‘ Bring 
the mOk of the male tiger That a,npt fair Yet 
many p^ple m England, testing ns probably by tha 
service standard, may pronounce ns not sound, not 
fit ^oc responsible government, bat I do hope, srr 
that there will be two or three clear sights, two or 
threft shrewd people even in England, at this time, to 
say that the Indian Civil Service, the administrators 
of Indta^ the execntive, are really on their tnal They 
profess to be prepared in India, for a \cfj early 
beginning of responsible government when they 
^Yoald be willing not to impose, as they do, their will 
on the legialatore bnt to take the will of the legislature 
and carry it otrt, when they will be the mstnunents 
of the legtslatnre and not its masters. Are they 
preparrag foe the time by carrying in the teeth of the 
opposition, unanimous and onsponDg, of their Indian 
colleagues, the measure through ? Whom have yon 
bdimd you now amongst Indians ? The tragic story 
of India may be summed up in these words, that >oa 
have governed all these ceotuncs m India m isolation 
and without hi\ing any responsible section of public 
opinion behind you. Now at (his supreme hour, 
have you behind >ou no section of public opinioa to 
support jou? The nominated members hare not 
given their blessing to this bfll the ^amindar m-mi 
^ ha^e not given their tnpport the liwycr 
memben wifl ha« none of It . the jnonbert of com- 
merce will have none of it ond jid, the Hoo- Sir 
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<ieorge Lowndes told us, ‘We must carry this legis- 
lation through, because we are satisfied that it is very 
right. We should have been glad of your support, 
but as you do not support us, we have to carry it 
through in spite of you.* I admire the courage of , 
the Hon. the Law Member. * I admire the candour 
with which he has said that the Government had' 
responsibility to-day and the non-ofificial members had. 
none of that responsibility. I realise that we have 
none, and I refuse to believe that, when the case is 
placed before the public of England, they would say 
we had responsibility and that we shirked it. We 
have none. There is one remark, sir, which I must 
make and that, in justice to the feeling in the country 
of which, for the moment, I am the spokesman. I 
do not think the Hon. the Law Member could have 
meant all that he said when he said that some of us 
were indulging in 

THREATS OF AGITATION. 

, I venture to think that no one here, who has 
spoken against the bill, indulged in anything which 
might truthfully be described as threat of agitation. 
None of us, certainly none of the moderates, I take 
leave to say, has power to go and stir up a violent 
agitation m the country. It is impossible. The agita- 
tion must be there. Already the heart must be 
throbbing if any words that we use here can possibly 
have any effect on the general political atmosphere. 
The agitation is there, I wish to assure my ofiBcial 
colleagues, who had had a share yet in this business. 
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bat if onr appeals fall flat if the bill goes through, 
I do not beliere there la any one he^ who would be 
’ domg his duty if he did not join the agitation. That 
a not a threat, I take leave to think, That is by nO' 
means a threat Anyhow I am the best judge of mj 
own mind, and I do not indulge m any threats. I 
hare yet home no part in this agitation, but if ever> 
thin^ goes wrong if we are face to face with this 
legi^tiot), how it IS possible for me, with the views 
that hol^, to abstain from agitation, I for one 




Repeal of Repressive Laws 

- 0 . 

On Feb. 14, 1921 the Eon. Mr. Sastri moved in 
the Council of State, the important resolution urging 
the appointment of a Committee for the Repeal of the 
Repressive Laws The Committee which was^ sichse- 
quently appointed recommended the withdrawal of 
the more obnoxious pari of the Criminal Ldw Amend- 
ment Act which was the cause of atl ^Ihe^ trouble 
in 1919. Mr. Sastri said * — 

S IR, the Resolution which I am about to raov6 
IS in these words . — 

‘This Council recommends to the Gfovernor-Genoral m 
Council that a committee be appointed at an early date to 
examine the repressive laws now on the Statute book, and 
report whether all or any of them should be repealed, and, in 
cases where repeal is not desirable, whether the laws in question 
should be amended and, if so, how.* 

Sir, I am very grateful indeed that the Govern- 
ment have found it possible to bring my Resolution 
on the agenda paper on the first business-day of the 
Council. If I may say so, it is an indication of an 
admirable spirit of cordiality and friendliness^ which, 
I hope, will charactense the future work of this 
Council The purpose and aim of the reforms qannot 
be better expounded than in the weighty words 
addressed to us on the inauguration day by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, than whom no more authori- 
tative exponent of the subject could be conceived. In 
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that Statement wo had the Words ‘ For the first Uxot 
the pnnapk of autocracy, which bad never been 
Wholiy discarded fn a£l earlier refonns was definitely 
abandoned,' That is a great point. There is no more 
to be In the government of this country the pnnciple 
^of autocricy Tdy Fesolntioc practically asla Go’cm 
ment to adopt the first of the lAany steps that will be 
required before this pnnciple of autocrac) is in fact 
extin^ished on the Statute-book. 

Tt would bo incongruous wth the popular liberty 
Which we are coofideotjy hoping that the now 
^CoudcHs will raauguratc it will be incongruous with 
that principle if the repressive laws at present on the 
Statute-book cootinued there in their present form 
What these laws are I will barely mention later on 
But for the present I must answer the question which 
must Occur to many of you. Is this the time for nn> 
body to ask that repressive lawi be abandoned or 
modified? With a due sense of responsibllit) I 
answer tbc question hi the affinnati^tu There is 
trouble, there is intense unrest. At any moment the 
forces of disorder n5a> eatblbit themselves m undcslr 
able forms- It is not unoatuml If the custodians of 
peace and order fed *<lmc hesitation os to the wisdom 
^ striking off afl the fetters on individual freedom 
and liberty that arc now m their possession Stitf 
conaidcnng how Ihfe unrest denvea a great part of its 
nourithnienl from thcvetynostcnccof these rfprt^ve 
measures from the denial at various po/ots In the l/fr 
of ft people, of that individual freedom whteh we 
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regard as essential to full citizenship, considering how 
the unrest is mainly caused by the feeling that there 
are too many of these restrictions on our citizenship, 

I think I shall not be guilty of forcing the pace of 
reform if I ask that "we begin the work of conciliation 
by striking off some of these fetters ‘and by weaken- 
ing the force of others. For, after all, if sedition is 
to be adequately dealt with, it must be as a great 
man has said, by the removal of the matter of sedi- 
tion. If that IS our work am I right in suggesting 
to the Council the procedure of the appointment of a 
committee for the purpose ? The suggestion will be 
made later on that perhaps the wiser course will be 
for ourselves to strike off these fetters at once. I do 
not deny that there is much to be said for that course. 
But upon the whole, taking all things together, I am 
not satisfied that every one of these fetters can be 
struck off immediately. Perhaps one or two of these 
will still have to be preserved m a modified form c5!n 
the Statute-book. I cannot be dogmatic on a subject 
of which I am very ignorant. Nevertheless I do 
wish to state as my conviction that upon the whole 
the Committee procedure that I am now recom- 
mending is the best way of approaching the problem. 
We shall not lose much time by adopting that course. 
Anyhow, even if the alternative suggestion that is 
going to be made to the Council be adopted, I take it 
that it will not be before the next Session of our 
Council that the effectuating measures can be carried 
out. My suggestion does not involve any further 
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•delay than that. If the Committee which I propose 
should be appointed and itutracted to report in good 
time so that at onr next Session the necessary legis- 
tation, repeali n g and amending may be undertaken, 
everything that we wish would be got 

Touefamg the repressive hws themselves I 
wonld divide them broadly into three The 

first dass la an offence m Itself Its presence on the 
Statut 4 »book is a poCbcal danger and cannot be 
tolerated hereafter To this class belongi the noton 
oos Rowlatt Act the unblest mother I must sa> of a 
monstroos brood of evIL Her we no longer wuh to 
have on the Statute-book Then there are the de- 
portatioa Regulations of a \cry carl> date, the exis- 
tence of which also has cootnbuted n great deal to 
the political dissattsfadion which a gathering ahead. 
They date from i8l8 to 1827 and refer to diffcrcnl 
parts of India* I do not think U will be at all difli 
<Ailk for a great Government like the Government of 
^ India to manage to administer the country along 
jjcaccful and progrcas i vc lines without being armed 
with these verj old fashioned Regulations which 
constitute, if 1 nu> fia> so a relic of a ooracuhat 
barbarous time. Then there arc certain Acts, which 
it is highly desirable immediately to repeat Hcretn 
I would indude what is known as the Press Ad, and 
the Act which authorises the Govcmm'mt of India to 
constitute tpcoal tnbunals for the tnal of certain 
offences. The Press Act, in particular has been the 
cause of a great deal of di^nUnt and disntofactWt 
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It has been held to be absolutely incompatible with a 
free press which we regard as one of the essential 
constituents of freedom. I am not quite competent 
to go into the various features of the Press Act. But 
about its general effect one is puzzled to say anything 
that Will be generally acceptable. I am sometimes 
doubtful whether to descnbe the Press Act as a 
success or as a failure. At the present moment, at all 
events, the press in India, whether English or Verna- 
cular, cannot be truly said to be veSy much deterred 
m the exercise of its freedom by the existence of the 
various provisions of the Press Act. That, however, 
IS an accident of the policy that the Government is 
pursuing to-day rather than a necessary result of the 
nature of its provisions These provisions are in them- 
selves, no doubt, of a very restrictive nature, and on 
high authonty it has been held that even the safe- 
guards provided m the Act have not been so carefully ‘ 
provided as to secure suitable remedies to aggrieved 
parties. 

I would, therefore, press on the Government — 
or rather on the Committee which I am suggesting 
should be appointed — I would press on the Com- 
mittee the desirability of repealing altogether the 
Press Act, and, as I mentioned before, that other Act 
which authorises the appointment of special tnbunals 
to try certain offences Then, there are certain other 
Acts, which I will mention, but with regard to which 
I am by no means certain that it would be wise to , 
repeal them Possibly the best course is to examine 
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them carefolly with expert advice as to how best to 
amend them. In the category I uoold mention, for 
example, the Sedibons Meetings Act, the Newspapers 
Incitement to Offences Act, and the Act relating to 
Conspiracies. 

Sir as a man not versed m law 1 sbonld be 
treading on dangerona ground if I proceed to examine 
in detail the vonoos provisions of the Acts. Bot I 
thmk I have mentioned such a number of these res- 
tnctive Acts that I need not say much to recommend 
the appointment of a Committee to examine the 
whole body of these repressive laws. There are too 
many of them and some of them are really too bad. 
We cannot afford to enter on a career of even partial 
responsible government with these menaces topopnlar 
freedom exsting on the Statntc-booL 

I most now ad. the Council’s patience if I roftr, 
as I cannot hdp refemng to the broader aspect of 
these questions. As I said before, this is one of the 
first steps wc ne cessa rily roust take m the great uxirk. 
of condlmtion,inlhe great work of plaang the Reforms 
on a proper basis. I ^asnot struck by any parlof Hts 

Royal Highness speech great as it was so much as by 
the passage in ^^hlch he summed up in simple but pre- 
gnant words the cxpcncnccof humanity in its slniggl* 
for freedom The nords arc worth quoting and I will 


make no apology to the CoancO for doing so — 
PoUtkal lr*»dom hu «fl#n b**ti wtm br 
tuojalt. ^ elTllwfcT atUitprfc* ofw*r# aod 
How r»r»lT N *>♦«» ff* fift of oo# p«rl* *» 
mpoo* to a rrovloc with for IJbortr arJ to • rf'*" 

rridtcc* cl Slccit for It* co}oTintclt 
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I cannot conceive of a more suitable answer to 
those, European and Indian, who are so sceptical as 
the final issue of the great work on which the 
Government of India has now entered than that pas- 
sage. It gives us hope. It shows us at one glance 
the immense scope of the British Constitution, within 
the arms of which it is possible, by methods al- 
together peaceful and constitutional, to proceed from 
a condition of political dependence to a condition of 
absolute equality with Great Bntain herself m the 
work of Empire Often it has been doubted, and it 
has been thrown at the face of political agitators — 

‘ Are you going to beat the record of humanity ? 
Where is the people that has won its liberty except 
by bloodshed ^ ’ That may or may not be, but we, 
England and India together, have resolved, if only we 
understand the genius of the Constitution of Great 
Bntain, to achieve this unique feat in political 
growth. We will achieve freedom, and the whole of 
it, by entirely peaceful means. Let that be the 
resolution of each one of us in proceeding with the 
work that opens to-day Dif&culties there must be : 
let us together overcome them Misunderstandings 
there must be let us together clear them up. But 
revolution and tumult, and civil war there need not 
be if history can teach and mankind can learn. 
That, Sir, is non-violent co-operation. Not Non-Co- 
operation, which may begin m non-violence and m 
professions of non-violence, but through the imperfec- 
tions and weaknesses of the material on which it 
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"works, cannot bat end m vxJence nryj bloodshed. To 
this work of cooperation I mvite the Government to- 
day by means of this Resolotion. L<t ns, with His 
Royal Highness words still nnging our cars, on 
this first bosmesB^day of the first Conni^ rpake this 
compa ct of high hearted comradeship > 

One word more. In giving such liberties os may 
•secjn snitable, in taking each steps os may secra 
advisable, let there be no reservations to the extent 
that yoa wish to go Go ahead bravely and not 
bolbngly It is the most essential condition sue 
ceas in this great work. But us no bats let there 
not be a supembundance of ifs. So working Wc 
cutainly will do what no other people m the world 
have done achicvx full constitnticmal liberty within 
the Qnttah Empire by entirely peaceful and constitu 
tional methods. 

I move, Sir the Resolution which standi m my 


name 



The Ose of fire Arm5. 


The ^on. Mr. Sastri moved in the Council of 
State at its meeting of the 3rd March 1981^ a resolu- 
tion urging the amendment of certain enactments in 
regard to the use of "fire arms, hi moving the resolu- 
tion'^ Mr Sastri said : — 

S IR, m this Resolution I separate the use of fire- 
arms from other means that the authorities 
commonly employ to put down riots or unlawful 
assemblies. It seems to me that fire-arms being a 
deadly weapon, their use should be expressly sanc- 
tioned by the legislature and regulated carefully by its 
provisions. In England, a long series of judicial 
decisions and a Statute known as the Riot Act have 
placed this matter on an entirely legal basis, so that 
the law is definite and clear. In India, on the other 

* Thia Oounoil recommends to the Gfovernor-General m 
Oounoil that the Code of Onmmal Prooedure and, if necessary, 
other enactments, be so amended as to secure the following: 
points in. the suppression of riots and unlawful assemblies — 

(t) No fire-arms should be used except on the written 
authority of a Magistrate of the highest class that may be 
available on the spot ; 

(tt) In cases of grave emergency when no Magistrate is. 
available in the neighbourhood, the chief pohee or military 
officer present on the spot may, if he considers that the not or 
unlawfol assembly cannot be suppressed otherwise, employ fire- 
arms , but the onus of proving the emergency and the impossi- 
bility of securing the presence of a Magistrate withm the 
proper time shall he on the officer so actmg. 

(ttt) Before resorting to fire-arms, the Magistrate or other 
oivil or mihtary officer responsible shall read or cause to be- 
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>hand, a few meagre sections of the Criminal Pro^ 
dore Code embody all the prtmsioas governing this 
matter It is conoos that m those provisions there ts 
no mention at all of fire-arms. The 'WCffds osed in 
that connection arc merely ‘ force and * military 
force, I do not mean at aD to imply that military 
force or perhaps even the expression * force may not 
mclude the use of fire-arms. That is not ray point 
My complaint is this — that the use of such a weapon 
as a fire-arm in the tfuppression of a not shoald oot 
be expressly mentioned m a Statute that purports to 
govern the matter and regulate In detail all its prow 
sions. It IS to sappl) that defect that I havebronght 
forward this Resolutton. I have tahen the opportu 
mty to supply what seem to me to be a few great 
gaps in the law of India, gaps the result of which we 
have seen too prominently every now and then in the 
action of the authonbes when they arc confronted 


ntd » proeluDfttlon, both In Eoi^h uuJ In local rtmaenUr 
ahnilar to that eontaloed In tha EogUab Btoi Act ; 

<tv) Plra.amii thall oot ba mod for oqo boor aflcmtb 
proelamatloo bai bora retdtmltn In tbo mcaothaa, the ancsiblv 
•or crowd aotaallv ctottt ccrtoos danua* to penoo or propcrtjr i 
(f) Boforatba crowd la selnaU/ flrad npoc, tbtrollr^ 
wanier iball ba jdreo i 

(W) Tba Uaittfirata er other eJril or mlUtar/ efflrar 
'mpontlbl* than talu all rcaaooabla pracinUona to m that no 
aora lojarv b bOJotad on lb« crowd or amioblv than b 
abaoloiair naettsary 

(rii) The aanclioo of tba OntrcoT'OtaarAl Ifi-Gosadl 
•boald Dotba a eooditlofl pracadant to tba Inatitntlon af a 
eritnlnal proaacotien acalnt oOctra or olbar partcet *t>o bara 
aetad lUaially In tba anppraarlonef Hotai 

(ctIu') Ertry toch proaacctloo aball ba laatltwad U 
triabla br tba Baajlocj Coort haaiajc larritortal 

^rith tbaptarlocalaaTa of racb Cowt or tba Illfb Coart af tba 
Prorlaea 
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With occurrences of this nature. Now ‘I will try to 
show you that» although my Resolution reads formid- 
able on paper to those that are not familiar with the 
law on this subject, and although it includes a great 
variety of provisions, it really is nothing more than 
the reproduction of either the existing practice m 
India or the existing practice in England. Every 
single point that I make here is taken either 
from the Indian practice to-day or from the 
English law. ‘ No fire-arms should be used except 
on the wntten authority of a Magistrate of the high- 
est class that may be available on the spot ’ This is 
the provision in our own Code. Now whether the 
written authority of a Magistrate is always procurable 
may be open to question, but I contend that in 
English law or rather the practice of it, the wntten 
authority is an important requirement. I Will refer to 
that matter a httle later. 

No %i. I require here the presence of a Magis- 
trate or if a Magistrate be not available, the Chief 
Pohce or Military ofiicer may take the necessary 
action. That also is a provision contained in our 
own Code. Only I make it clear in the latter half 
that the onus of proving the emergency and the im- 
possibility of procuring the presence of a Magistrate 
shall he on the officer so acting. Now this is merely 
a recognition of the fact that the supervision of a 
riot or unlawful assembly is primarily the duty of the 
civil authority of the locality. If therefore at any 
time the civil authority has got to be superseded and 
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its fimfctioc3 assnmfed by aootbcr aathont) the autho- 
rity so assammg the functions must be carefuD} pro- 
tected. It IS m order to protect them that we say 
that they must secure the presence of a Magistrate, 
but jf they cannot, they most satisfy themselrcs that 
when the matter b made tb^ subject of a judicial pro- 
ceeding or of a public mqmiy they should be able to 
abow that they acted m on emergency which made 
the presence of a Magistrate impossible. 

No. The Magistrate or other avil author 

ity should read or cause to be read a proclamation 
similar to that contamed m the Englob Riot Act 
Now, here at once, before I moke the marks appro 
pnate to thts bend, I wish to state that the language 
of this particakr sub-diviston of my Resolution leaves 
something out I have not said nnything as to u hat 
should happen m case the situation should not allow 
of the proclamation bciog read, in case before the 
authonty proposing to act ornves on the spot, the not 
or unlawful assembly ^ould hare been already cora 
nutting excesses or should have got completely out of 
hand 1 think, therefore, that a correction requires 
to be made and I regret that J left the language ra 
an imperfect state. It would bfc remedied if I sa»d, 
for example, * The Magistnitc or other civil or mill 
tary ofBctr responsible shall unless the situation has 
got oat of hand in the meantime, read a prodirei 
tioo etc. I am not using exactly Iccal Im^ttagc. 
but I am only trying to make the suhitance of my 

amendment clear Now, the reading of the R»ot Act 
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is a provision taken out of the English Law, which 
does not find mention in our books. Nevertheless, 
its object is simply to protect the authorities acting. 
Now, when life has to be taken and afterwards an 
inquiry or judicial proceeding takes place, it should 
not be possible for people who were excited at the 
time to come and say * I do not know whether 
I did this or not.’ The requirement that a certain 
proclamabon should be made is so clear and 
stnking, that no officer performing that operation 
would afterwards be in a position to plead that 
he forgot whether he did it or not. It is a 
land- mark m the course of the proceedings, and it is 
quite desirable that the Magistrate should, before he 
takes the extreme step, be compelled, if possible, and 
if the situation allows it, to take that step. It is not 
my ingenious view of the matter. That is the view 
taken by great authorities Lord Haldane, giving 
evidence before a Committee that went into the use 
of the military on such occasions, expressly said that 
this was a protection. The Riot Act in 99 cases out 
of 100 is read. ‘It is for the protection of the 
Magistrate and the military. It forms an additional 
protection ’ 

Then too, the reading of the Riot Act and * 
provision that follows, namely, that an hour should 
he allowed to elapse before fire-arms are actually 
used, is also for the purpose of giving time for the 
riotous assembly to dispersp. As a matter of.fac^, 
those who have been mixed up with such crpw<^ 

12 
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will easily appreciate the difBcoIty of extncatingones* 
■self from such a place. A man may be perfectly 
willing to run away from the spot bat he would find 
it extremely difficult to do so unless he was very 
■strong and very determmed and bad a number of 
•comrades to help him m the escape. It is really for 
the separation of the guilty part of the aBembly from 
the innocent pert of the assembly that this time of 
one hoar is generally given m the English law I 
might say that that is not my view but the view 
taVen by high anthonties. 1 would jnst read ogam 
the evidence of Viscoant Haldane 

I bsTB known of no ea** of a Hot in wbteb It bu not b««a 
known that tbo Blot Aet was belof r«s4, as tb* kfsjHftnts (i 
••on with somstbhtf In his hasd and tbomrb Ihoy oenld not 
htar U if bs road It ertr so hodtj thtf can »e« ft md and tbs 
lavfol part of ibtm dirperaaat it la tb« Hotoni part that 
aremalna. 

I will read a pa5Sage from another wntcr who 
says the came thing He r^ccs m the happy name 
of Wise. He cays 

Tba lixntlj wamlnc ct*an hj tb« rsadins of tba TUot Act 
bHoc* maoT to m ssim ^ tfaslrdan^r sad, as far aa pessIbK 
snsoToaiba spoadj rlndlcatloBof tb» law or at Itast tba to* 
pataifon of the hutocent frotn tba fcniitj 

Now, it may be said to allotv an hour to hip« 
might be a veo dangcrooi thing when the aolhontrrc 
Sire faced with a detennmed mob. It is pcrfecfly 
true. Nobody says that this hour should hi ony 
every case be allowed to lapse 1 have prond'sl, 
Dnlas in the mnintiitK ibe mab jets out of hand oml 
perpetrates felonious enmes, m which aw rm 
before the hour a over, the nothoeitiei me tm 
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to resort to the use of fire-arms and to adopt extreme 
'measures. 

Then the next thing that we come to is No. v : , 

' Before the crowd is actually fired upon, the fullest warn- 
ing should be given.’ 

Now that IS a provision already contained m our 
Police Manual. It is nothing new, that the fullest 
warning should be given. Now the meaning of t^iis 
warning has been somewhat misunderstood People 
used to think some years ago that this warning con- 
sisted m the Police at first discharging a few blank 
cartridges That, however, is an idea that has now 
jbeen absolutely exploded, and I will just read the 
■reason which Viscount Haldane alleges as underlying 
this abandonment of the practice of using blank cart- 
mdges at first. 

He was asked ‘ Do you think it desirable to use 
.blank cartridges first of all, after the Riot Act is read?* 

'* It is most undesirable, because the mob get it into 
.their minds that you have nothing but blank cart- 
ridges and they come out and get killfed.* The luilitary 
authorities say ‘ We are here and if we use our fire- 
arms it is to kill. That is why we demur to being 
called on except in the last and most perilous neces- 
■sity. If tbe mob get the impression we are there 
With only blank cartridges they will come aiong and 
get killed, and the result will be bloodshed galore.* 
This provision, that no blank cartridges should be 
used, has been 'adopted recently in all our police 
and drill manuals. So that on that point the. 
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practice here has been brought into hoc with the 
English practice. 

No- r* 

The Uaaistmt* or other C9 tU or UflJUiT- Officer r«fr«n«h 
hlo ehaU take all reoaoeablo preoaotlooa to »*• that no oor*- 
Iniory U, loHloted on the crowd or ajtttnblj than U aboolnielx 
Decesaarr 

That IS contained in our Code already It 
also in onr Police Manual and it is m entire confor 
mity with (lio English practice 

Clause (mt) says that ‘the sanction of the GotTr 
nor General in Cconcfl should not be a condition pre 
cedent to the institution of cnnninal proceedings 
Bgaiort officers or other persons who have acted iHcg 
nUy in the suppression of riots. This, too# o m 
co^orrmty with the English practice. In England 
it IS considered axiomatic that w here a severe step of 
this Innd his had to bo taken by the nulhonttes the 
individuals agjrie>-cd or the public should have it m 
their power to bang the prtx^ecdings under the 
scrutiny of a judicial tribunal a Judge nnd Jar} 
determine the rnalter and the mdividaal subject who 
feels himself oggrio'cd has his reined) I do not 
think the idea would be tolerated for a minute in 
England that the^c proceedings should not be made 
the Subject of scnilin) in a court of law In fact if 
I ma) read for one moment n great outhonty on the 
Law of the CcnstitolKm, Dice) we sec this — 

Offieen. p<>IU<Dro,Mi}taAf7riUf«ca. 

•U orcoTT to t**' r«*t**o*‘' Of* ^ 

Iltrn boeoi to witbiUnS mhS r«i ^owa cf Ifc* 

mvrt rloU fodeihtrdUierhttLet^ Tb*r »r#k •iiL »U o 
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■theM, authorised to employ so much forop, even to the taking 
-of life, as may be necessary for that purpose, and they aro, nono 
of them, entitled to uso more ’ 

Here follows the important part — 

‘They are, each and ell of them, liable to bo called to 
account before a jury for the use of excessive, that is, of un- 
necessary force ’ , , 

Now, from the evidence from which I have been 
reading so often, from all text-books on the subject of 
English law, from the common law text-book written 
by that great authority, Odgers, passages could be 
cited which, however, I will not do on this occasion, 
to show that the judicial tribunals are always open to 
receive complaints against the use of excessive or un- 
necessary force* It is only in India that it has been 
considered necessary practically to shut out all such 
inquiry from law courts I use the word ‘practically*, 
because our Code>says that such proceedings may be 
instituted with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General-m-Council. I do not know why We know 
that in all Provinces there have occurred riots and 
unlawful assemblies fairly frequently , riots and un- 
lawful assemblies have had to be put down and lives 
have been lost. Nevertheless, we have not got one 
reported case on the subject in our body of reports. 
In other words, either the people have not applied 
for the sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council 
and sought remedy in the Courts, or where such, 
application was made it has not been granted. I do 
not know which the’fact is : but one thing we know: 

I L 

we must not draw hastily any inference froih this 
fact You must not suppose that because there have 
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been no published reports on ths subject, the public In 
India have always been quite satisfied that on crery 
occasion that the authorities have employed fire arms 
they emplc^ed them nghtly and they empIo>'e<rthcm 
just to the extent required and no more. On tho- 
contrary most or ns know that immediately such a 
thing happens lots of complaints appear fn tho papers 
ahd loud demands appear for a public inquiry and 
I do not think I am exaggerating facts, at all when I 
say that m nearly all these cases within my ocpcrl 
ence, there has been left a soreness of feeling In the 
minds of the public that the law has not been vmdi 
cated At any rate their minds are left in a state of 
great disatiifacbon Now I venture to thmk that It 
lb absolutely necessary that we should place the 
Indian law on this matter on just tbft same footing as 
the English law and that wc iJiould allow people 
who feel themselves nggneved to go to courts of law 
without let or hindrance. Sir James FiUJames 
Stephen that great authonly on Indian b\\ as on 
nil law has given a reason why In India this very 
great restriction o placed on the Institution of judicial 
proceedings os a result of the suppression of riots or 
assemblies bj force 

The two great reasons he gives are these that If 
that was permitted ft greit number of lairiu/t* loth 
civil and criminal would he launched ogalmt the 
offictra acting and it would be ImpoiuLlc to drtvf 
With them. The second reason aUeged l» Ihit tSn 
paiticubr evil w2I grow werv and w'orV'OitV 
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Indian lawyer grows m strength and m efficiency. 
Now, I can understand executive officers sympathising 
with arguments of that kind. I can understand 
officers called upon to exercise these severe powers 
naturally shrink from being called upon subsequently 
to account for the way m which they have been used. 
But I would ask fair-minded people to consider 
whether it is perfectly nght that such extraordinary 
power as the taking of life should be given to the 
executive m any country without their being called 
upon subsequently to explain the circumstances in 
which they used that great power. It seems to me 
that the claim of the ex'ecutive in this country to set 
up as their own judges is absolutely without justifi- 
cation. They cannot say ‘ if we have used fire-arms 
we will ourselves later on make an inquiry and then 
publish the information to the world that we have 
found everything satisfactory’. If you entrusted 
mere money to an officer and asked him to spend it» 
you all require that somebody else should come and 
audit it, not that officer himself or his executive 
superior. The other day we were told by the 
Honourable the Finance Minister that we are goingp 
to have an Auditor General who is going to examine 
the way in which all monies are spent by officers of 
the I Government, and being himself independent of 
the Government of India should report only to the 
Secretary of State. Now, if that is the ordinary 
principle to be observed m matters where money is 
concerned, ought not the same principle to be applied ' 
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wiiere yon have haman lives to regard ? People come 
and ta]ce away human hves. They may have done 
so with every jnstjfication bat the public have got 
the nght to losiat that that matter should be inquired 
into It 13 for the proteetKm of the eiecntiva them- 
seivtf that they must not say * we ore »o self ngh 
teonsthatjf we are satisfied that everything was 
nght, everybody else shall be satisfied as uclJ ’’ I think 
that 4S a position which the executive ought not any 
longer to take. Now the essence of agoodlaw, I 
have heard jurists explain is not the mere cnaclmcot 
of substantive prqvisions, but the embodiment of 
suitable remedies at law It is not enough (0 vest a 
nght m a mao You must further provide that he 
has the power and the unrcslncted opportomty of 
excrosing that nght It Is not enough to impose an 
odious dnty on the executive. You must further 
empower the law courts to sot- that the executive 
have used their power properlv nnd with duo regard 
to pnbh'' safety It u the pres mcc of remedies rather 
than the presence of substantue prov/^ioas that 
constitute the merit of any liu and I nm ofraid the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code on 
subject judged by this test fad JamenttWy Th rc 
nrc no remedies. Now the two ways in which ordi 
narily the matter is salrsfactorily sctlled arc n her ty 
a judical proceeding such n< is frajocntly reported 
in English Law RqxDrts or by mean* of a public 
inquiry Nol^ I have already explained to the 
CouncH how the first rem-dy 11 practically sh it 
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against ns. The requirement that the Governor- 
■■Cjeneral-in-Council should previously sanction such a 
prosecution has effectually shut that remedy agaiPst 
us. What is the other remedy ? A public inquiry^ 
which Will satisfy the people concerned that every- 
thing has been done with due care and caution. Notv 
what happens m India ? It is remarkable, I cannot 
^conceive of people being shot down in England With- 
out the Ministers responsible being ready at a 
moment’s notice, to grant an inquiry, should any one 
say he was not satisfied and he wanted an inquiry. 

In, India, most extraordinary to think, you' find 
that the public have to kick about and agitate and 
cty aloud and raise a hue and cry before the Govern- 
Jnent will appoint a public investigation. I' think that 
js not as it should be. The authorities responsible 
should be ready, especially as they have shut out 
,-judicial courts from access, always to grant a public 
inquiry : ‘ here we are, we have done our duty, you 
come and examine matters,’ On the other hand, if 
after very great trouble we secure an inquiry, I have 
known a Government appoint the head of the district 
himself to conduct the inquiry ! The head of the 
district whose conduct and whose mishandling of the 
situation has brought about the whole affair, he him- 
.self, in one case, sat to inquire. In another case that 
I remember, the finding was that the fire-arm or the 
rifle went off by accident, Nowb this accidental 
firing IS a thing with which we are fairly familiar in 
India. It IS not only m the suppression of a riotous 
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ftscembly Even in jodictal trials, when people hart 
been shot down, we have often known i nfle to go 
off by accident Now I do not wish to be very hard 
but I thmk the mihtary aothoritiea woald bo well 
advised, if thinga go on like this hereafter to require 
all manufecturtTB of rifles and all other firt'Orms to 
fabel every item that th^ sell waminted not to gO 
off at its own wilL Now we do not want the fire 
arms in the possessfon of the police or the mHitary 
any longer to go off of themselves. Then, m another 
case that I know of (it is quite recent) the Govern 
raent promised an inquir) but for some reason they 
laid themselves open to grave au^iaon by suhse 
queotly refostng it the sospfeion being that in the 
cborse of their own departmental if>qulr> they came 
upon facts which they did not like the public to 
know and which a public inquiry would certainly 
have exposed. Now things of that kind ore mtoler 
jble m a well-derebped system of junspnidcncc. I 
Venture to ask one question This Honourable House 
may rcmcraber time after time when the executive 
came to us with requests for power when th** Press 
Act, for example, was passed when the Ron latt Act 
was passed, and We called In quc5ilon the provtsioni, 
the invariable answer from the Executive waf — 
Why do you object to Ibis? Are >ou ercrgoinj lu 
offend against ihi-^ salutary provisions? ft i* when 
a Wicked person* transgresses Ibtrv* necessary provi- 
sions that we are goiog to collar him liy meaas of 
this law Why do you object? You arc a 
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bic man , why need the innocent be afraid of a 
measure of this kind ?’ 

Now, Sir, in political controversies it is an qk- 
ceeding joy to be able to hoist people with their own. 
petard If I ask that judicuil lemcdies should be 
made available, open and unrestricted after acts of 
this kind, why should the innocent officers care at 
all ? Should they come forward ? 

The Honourable the President I would remind 
the Honourable Member that his time is already up 
and he has yet to develop head No I would 

ask him to do so as shortly as possible. 

The Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastri • I will 
only say one word on No {vt'ii) before I sit down. I 
am very thankful to the Honourable the President 
for allowing me to continue after my time is up. 

In No (vtii) I provide something like a half-way 
house between the unrestricted allowance of judicial’ 
proceedings which prevails in England and the very 
restricted manner in which that thing operates m 
India. Judicial proceedings shall be tried, I provide, 
only m courts of high standing, in Sessions Courts, 
and even m their case they should not be instituted 
as' of course, but with previous leave obtained, 
because I understand that it would be a check on fri- 
volous prosecutions. 

I move the Resolution which stands in my name, 



The ^nildhall Speech. 

[fn aooiptiTvg the freedom oj the Otty conferred hy 
the Oorporatum of London on July 39 1031 the 
Rt LCon, Mr Sasirt dehvered a gpeeeh eu unexcep- 
tionable *f» eentiment a» tt was happy in expression 
Me saxd — ] 1 

r am keenly sensible of the great hononr I have 
jOEt received at the hands of the Corptjmtbn of 
London In the few well chosen words with which 
I was introdaced the wjsh was expressed that my 
inflnence and populanty amongst my countrymen 
may increase. I feci profoundly grateful for that 
Wish and hope that it may be fulfilled, for if I am 
^ure of no thing else I am sure of this that there 
B very great scope indeed for improvetnent m that 
direction (Laughter) I accept the freedom of the 
Cit> of London not os a personal distinction, but in 
all smeenty and bopefnloess as a symbol and prelude 
to the conferment on India of the freedom of the 
Bntish Empire. (Cheers) On the highest authority 
"the Bn tisb Empire has been declared to be ivfthout 
distinction of any kind. Nathcr race nor colour nor 
religton are to divide man from man so long as 
they are subjects of this Empire. (Cheers) As m 
the great tdroplc of Jagannath m my country where 
the Brahman and the ontcastc, the pnest and the 
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panah, alike join in a common devotion and wor- 
ship, so in this British Empire, which, by your 
leave, I will call the greatest Temple of Freedom on 
this planet— ‘(Cheers) — he blasphemes and violates 
her freedom who raises barriers of one kind op* 
another, or says to his fellow worshippers — “ there 
shalt thou abide, come not near me.” 

The joys of freedom are indeed difficult to des- 
cribe ; they can only be fully appreciated by those 
who have had the misfortune to lose them for a time. 
With grief and sorrow I occasionally notice that here 
and there are people who speak of freedom as though 
it were a mechanical invention, or the quick specific 
for which they have taken up a patent. (Laughter.) 

Our ancestors ” say they, “ have fought, have 
struggled, have sacrificed and have suffered for free- 
dom, It is ours exclusively. We will not share with 
these who have not shared our antecedent troubles, 
trials and misfortunes to attain it Come, take it if 
you can, but give it we wdl not ” I take it that that 
is not an exalted view of freedom. Humanity would 
be but a poor witness to the wisdom of 'the 
All Wise, if the experience through which it has gone 
were to yield benefit only to those who have gone 
through it. History would be a dead thing, all our 
trials and misfortunes would be superfluous, if we 
compelled posterity in its turn to go through similar 
ordeals. What a man has fought for and won he 
must without reserve or qualification share with his 
fellowmen, (Cheers.) Sanitarians fpreacTi that you , 
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can never enjoy the best health in yoor house till yoor 
ctirromiQtngs are also well developed m the matter of 
hygiene. Philoscq^hera tell ns that yoa can best seek 
yonr own happmeffl only by serving for the happt 
ness of otherE. So I believe no man will enjoy to the 
fullest measure the bleamgs of freedom unlcffi he 
shares them to the full with his fellowmen. (Cheerr ) 
Like culture like knowledge, like virtue, and 
like Bpintual ment freedom is a thing which, the 
more it is given the more it grows the more it is 
spread wide on all lands and soils, the more it takes 
from the substance where it dwells and m return gives 
out m greater abundance of beauty and colour and 
bliES for alL He who would circomscribe /reedaro to 
particular areas and to certam peoples knows cot 
what be b doing for he is taking away from buma 
mty a possible contribution to its ncbn?« and glory a 
contributioo which I take it to be the will of Provi* 
deuce that every race, every people should make m 
its own gx)od tune. 

So ladies and gentlemen if yon have come into 
this great heritage of frecdoro representative institu- 
tions, Parliamentary Government and every form of 
human equality which civiliuitxiQS have evolved, be 
not like the maser who kcepetb bis goods to hiipself 
but gets no benefits from them only evoking the envy 
and hatred of the naghbourhood and, alas, even of his 
•own family Rather let it be said of j’ou that yoo 
kept not the best for yourselves and your children 
and grandchildren unto remote generations Rather 
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let this be said of your country m regard to India : 
“'England took charge of a people divided from her 
by colour, by race and by culture , She fitted them 
for the tasks of Empire, and when the time was ripe 
she gladly admitted them to be full and equal part- 
ners in the glory of Empire and the service of huma- 
nity 7 . (Loud and long, continued cheers.) 



Speech at the Le^ne of Nations- 

The foUoxoxng w the full text of the fit, Hon. 
Mr 8aHri*a epeech tn the Aseomhly qf the League of 
Nahone at Geneva in the year 1921, m the 

utork qf the Counetl and Seoretanat of the League — 

M r. President and Brother and Sister DetegateSy 
as yon have been informed I come from 
India, s^jarated from yon by many thousands of 
nulea, bat I trust yoa wHl recc^iso altin to you, alDce 
ra loyalty to the League, in the spint of bamarut> 
and in xeol for the wdfare of our land. Comfog 
rather late m this debate, I have bad tbs rare ad 
vantage of listening to many speeches m coonecUon 
With our work. I have beard a note here and there 
of pessimism. I do not wonder I have heard much 
cnticism valuable and wholesome to those who ore 
engaged m high and serious tasks, but I am happy to 
think that the dominant note of all the ^jcecbcs 
has been one of hope for the futnro ■""enthusiasm 
for the ideals that underlie our work, and for 
the peace and good will amongst the nations of 
the world that wc wob to see established on a 
firm and unalterable basts, I confess I have ^lecn 
moved tor my inmost depths what I have seen 
and beard. Hard and cold, indeed, must be the 
heart that fails to be touched and touchrd to 
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noble issues, by a spectacle such as this. The- 
nations of the world foregather from the ends of 
our continents, representing many shades of colour, 
many varieties of political and social thought, and 
many states and grades of culture and advance 
in all directions — peoples small and great, weak and 
strong, but all alike weary of the mistaken past, eager 
for a. better day for mankind, and resolved, with 
bruised and bleeding hearts, to stand by higher id^s 
ior human kind. 

And yet one has very often been hearing, dunng 
the last few days, of people standing outside the 
Organisation, criticising our work as from a different 
planet, unconcerned spectators whose only duty is to- 
find fault and fix blame on particular people. I con- 
fess I have no patience with that sort of critic. The 
fnendly appraiser of good and evil, who is anxious 
for improvement, one has use for ; one can listen to 
him with -respect and with attention 1 but to those 
who will not take a share in the work we can only 
turn a deaf ear to their cold criticisms. When a man 
has told me: The League has not done this,” lam 
inchned to ask whether he is not to blame for it 
When he has told me • « There are these tasks still 
unfinished,” I am inclined to ask him : “ Why do 
you not come in and lend a helping hand (Ap. 
"plause). If he says “ There is no room for me in the- 
Assembly, which consists only of a certam number of 
people,” my answer to him is that, there is work inside- 
the Assembly and there is work outside the Assembly^ 
13 
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The work outside s not leas i m p orta nt, not leas ne<ie8- 
•flaiy, but Eometimes far more difBcolt, far more oner- 
ous and far more exhaostmg, I may say than the work 
inside the Assembly We want an army of workers 
in every country to educate the hearts of the people 
to make them realise the high aims and of tins 
League of Nations, and, in fact to be propagandists, 
in season and out of season amidst discouragement 
end cymcism and difRcolties of every sort. We can 
spare many cntrcs of the land that I have aDuded to, 
end wish for helpers in this spirit 

We have been bidden to cast our glance down 
the list of contents to be able to appreciate tbe magm* 
todc and variety the delicacy and tbe difficulty of 
tbe tasks undertaken by tbe JLeague That rqments. 
no doubt a great part of the truth But I would ask 
people not merely to be content to look at the table of 
contents, but to turn also to the inside pages of the 
Report that has been presented to ns. There we«hall 
see accounts of great work under taken and great 
work accomplabed. It may be that the Report is 
not presented m an attractive and literary form but 
we can read between the hnes. We can rjad the 
nnsety, we can read tbe industry we can rcSad the 
plans carefully made and vigorously executed for the 
accomplishment of the record that Is down thercm. 

If the League has so far been rather cautimo in 
^dertakmg work, I ask Is that neccsanjy a defect ? 
We aD know how long great institutions take to 
strike root, and as we know that this League is break 
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-ing entirely new ground, we should wait m patience 
•for great results, should we not ? Do we not know, 
that those who snatch before the time often fail of 
•their grasp and come to grief ? Should we rather 
that the League undertook impossible tasks, came mtp 
collision with the great Powers, and tried to upsetr 
and go against human nature, and thus dash all our^ 
hopes for the future ? Should we not rather praise- 
the League for the cautious steps it takes, so that the 
first tasks that it undertakes it may carry on to a 
successful and triumphant conclusion, that it may* 
.thereby be enabled in the face of the world to under-, 
take the greater tasks that lie ahead. 

I believe in the wisdom of the old proverb that 
you ought not to bite off more than you can chewi 
That the League has limited its scope and its activity I . 
■regard rather as a^erit and proof of wisdom, than 
^n occasion for adverse cnticism. Should we not 
wish for more? Take, for instance, this war between. 
Greece and Turkey. We all wish that it were in the . 
power of the League to have prevented this in the 
.beginnmg or to terminate it to-day. 

It seems almost as though the nations of Europe 
■had made up their mmds that, when human passionl 
are at their worst, instead of aUaying and divertmE- 
■them, the right and proper thing was to let them" 

work themselves out in their malignant fury andv 
virulence. 

y ‘ t* 

Take, again, the question of Upper Silesia. What 
Oietter testimony to the promise that the League has 
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SO fax held out than that the Supreme Council should^. 
■1 llifiir perplexity, have yielded up tbn questton of 
great moment to the solution of this great organ! 
taboo? It 13 a great test and a great opportunity for 
the League of Nations to estabhsfa itself in the heart 
aot hnly of Europo, bat of the civihsed world. I 
know that rt is the Conned^ and not the AssemW} 
which IS charged with the great tnslr of settling this 
problem* Neverthdesti the Assembly has a m^hty 
role to perform m this matter Whether in this, 
■latter of Upper Silesia or any other great tasks bet 
ween the Powers, the Cooncil has a very delicate and 
a very onerous responsibihty resting on its aboolders. 
jt zn&y do its work with the utmost impartiality, with 
the most conspicnous abHit} with the most onv> eaned 
Mdustry neverthdess, for the results of its work to 
be acceptable for its judgments, to be taken bj 
the great Powers concerned, it is necessary that the 
^mipathy and support of the Assembly should be 
constantly in attendance on the work of the Council 
at every stage. The Assembly cannot afford to efface 
itself m this matter Wo, representang the different 
peoples of the world ore in a measure ccistO(jian5 of 
the pence of the world We, I dare to say it, arc 
the. authentic voice b\ means of ^vluch the conscience 
•f the world will speak- Oor duty lies here, to tr> 
and understand, to wart in patience till the Coonefl i5 
able to take us mto its confidence and then, with due 
dltcnmination and with a sense of responsibility, to 
slord btbiod the Council and lend them our barty 
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support. The Council will find it necessary, therefore, 
ffrom time to time to be m living touch with opinion 
<in the Assembly, with the wishes and feelings of the 
Members represented here, and likewise, also, at every 
^tage to publish such records as may be safely pub- 
lished, so that they may have behind them, as I said, 
always the moral support of the Assembly- I do not 
:say that the Council are going to fail in giving this 
-due publicity, but I think it is necessary, from every 
point of view, to add our voice to the great demand 
that has been made on them so far by demanding 
that this pubhcity should never at any moment be 
(neglected. 

It is just possible that m the greatness of their 
^ask the Council may feel deterred by undue , public 
criticism. It is just possible — who knows ? We are 
-dealing with human nature — it is just possible that 
they may sometimes like to wrap themselves up m 
-oligarchic mystery. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the Members of this Assembly to assure them that 
if they treat us in the proper spirit, their goodwil 
^nd confidence will be reciprocated in abundant 
measure, and rewarded a thousandfold We, {or 
-our part, have often been criticised as representatives 
of the little Powers, more or less, ‘like units m a 
-democratic Assembly, to be treated with considera- 
tion, but never to be fully trusted, and oftentimes to 
be set aside as noisy brawlers 

Brother and Sister Delegates, criticism of this 
sort is bound to come. We know there are always 
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fjlenty of people who rail at democracy, democracy 
Vhether nfnoogst mdmdnala or amongst the nations 
of the world. We have, therefore, to remember that, 
in the face of hostile opinion we have got to establish 
ourselves as people who will do their great doty 
without fear or favonr Some of ns may be small 
and may be threatened by the larger Powers exound 
os- pthers amongst 03 may b^ m search of comraer 
hial and trading facilities and may find it necersary, 
therefore, if they are prudent to accommodate oureel 
Ves to the selfish plans of other people. I thldV that 
our supreme duty lies m believing, ashas been pointed 
out by the Delegates from Belgium and Persia, that 
We are not here to further the mteresta of the coun 
tries which we may happen immediately to represent, 
but We must constantly bear in mind that we are 
each and every one of u^ bound toact m the interests 
t>f all the others that we arc cosmopohtan rcallj, 
that we arc atirens of the world and not merely of 
the Imuted countries which we happen for the 
Afibment to represent We must resolutely refuse to 
be brought by any bnbe whether of political pnvilege 
or of trade facilities, Wc must not be daunted by 
f ears of aggrcsion by powerful neighbours and WC 
must, Without haste and without rest proceed, in the 
daily work here to speak and to \’Ote in obedience 
solely to OUT consaence nod our sense of dut} 

Now, from the particular wew -of Indio I have 
a few observations to make to which I solicit jimr 
iJ>md ^nd indulgent attention One word in the 
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beginning I must say about disarmament. On this 
subject we have heard weighty opinions. Mr. Balfour 
in particular, in a cautious and impressive speech,, 
marked by that fine poise and balance for which he 
is famous amongst the philosophers and sta,tesmen of 
the world, has told us to be patient a little, and not 
to expect considerable results in this direction. He 
has reminded us that, although the war has harrowed 
and chastened our feelings in a very considerable 
measure, the character of humanity is not yet radi- 
cally , altered. In his own words, we do not yet cons- 
titute a peaceable world That was quite true, when 
one comes to think of it, but how I wish — how* I 
take it, you all wish— that, for once, Mr. Balfour was 
in the wrong and it was possible to promise ourselves 
in the immediate future a large measure of general 
disarmament amongst the Powers of the world. 
India, distracted and suffering under anxieties of a 
particular kind, with resources of a very limited 
character, largely undeveloped, would welcome dis- 
armament, because you may remember that, although 
the quarrel was not ours, we willingly and gladly 
came into the war with our own httle bit. 

But, even assuming that general disarmament 
on a considerable scale was undertaken, it is very 
doubtful how far India will come in for a great share 
of it, for her troubles, unfortunately, come from 
Afghanistan and from Russia, and to some extent 
from Turkey also, all three of them Powers which 
to-day stand outside the League, but which, we hope 
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On some near date, will come witiim oor League 
and partake of its spmt of coociliatiofl and paci0ca 
tioo. The attitude of India toward this League 
la well fllostrated by the measures that out 
GoTOmment have so far taken to carry out 
the reflolubon and proceedings of the WashmgtOD 
Conference on Labour That great Coafereoce was 
attended by the usual quota of Indian representatives. 
As soon as they came back they reported to us and 
the result is that, almost alone amongst the Great 
Powers, India has not only ratified the Conveatioos 
which she was bound to ratify, but she has also put 
on her Statute Book a law dealing with the vanuus 
■as;>ects of the labour problem dealt with at the 
Conference. And we have another measure, now m 
contemplation and we shall proceed with the task 
and complete it before our next Session is over 

I wish it were possible to cJami foe many other 
nations that they have also ratified and undertaken 
legislation fn parsuance of the resoluttons of the 
'Washington Labour Conference. Nevertheless, when 
it comes to giving os some representation on the 
Burean of the IntematiODa! Labour Conference we 
are tdd that we are not amongst the great mdustnaJ 
Powers of the world, and we are put aside. I hope 
that, when the next occasion comes round for consf 
derrag this matter, the claims of India as a great 
industrial Power determined to be loyal to the 
resolutions of the Labour Conference, will be treated 
With greater consideration 
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Then, I have two grievances to bring before 
you. Without grievances we cannot live as most of 
j^ou know. One of these grievances is easily 
remediable The other grievance I will not say is, 
irremediable, but it is less susceptible of a remedy. 

The first grievance relates to our representa- 
tion m the “Secretariat of the League. I will not 
„go into figures I am anxious to keep on the right 
side with the Secretariat, and I will not antagonise 
them by going into any vast array of figures. But 
I wish 'to say one thing When we are taxed for 
tthe expenses of the League, we are ranked very high 
mdeed. We come in the first or the second class. 
iLast time we paid about 4 8 per cent, of the expenses, 
and, under the new scheme, we are told we must 
go up to about 6 per cent or a little over. I will 
mention only one or two things m this connection. 
'Of about 351 members of the Establishment, 138 are 
Bntish, 73 are French, 16 are Swiss, and the Ameri- 
cans, who are not yet Members of the League — I do 
not grudge their share — come m for 13 Where does 
India stand ? She has one solitary representative I 
• do not ask for an increase in our representation as 
any reward for our virtue ; but I offer this suggestion 
•to the League with every confidence, that our men, 
taken from the diciplined ranks of our public services, 
Will be found not inferior to any in the world with' 
whom they may be brought into competition, either for 
efficiency, or for industry, or for devotion to their 
Work, and as S. highly evolved system of administra- 
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tion, which has jiistly received the eocomiunB of com- 
X pettnt cntiis throoghout the world, I can assure the- 
Secretanat that they will receive much valuable asaa- 
tance from the Members of oar Services, if only th^ 
win be good enough to taLe them m. 

Now for the gnevance which is somewhat less 
remediable and I would ask the Assembly to h^es to 
me with mdulgence, for this is a somewhat delicate 
quesbom I refer to Mandates. Lord Robert Cedb. 
whose servicea to the League, whose «al for her 
cause, and attachment to her ideals are beyond praise, 
has already tabled a resolution on this subject and 
the President has admonished ns that it would be 
wue to defer detailed criticism on this question 
until the Committee to which it is entrusted has 
reported on the subject Now, I abide by that 
ruhng but my question is coocemed not with the 
“ A and ” B ** Mandates, with which that Committee 
m concerned but with the ** C Mandates, which 
the Assembly, I understand, accepted last year and 
passed for operatwo. The C ” Mandates ore 
entrusted to certain Powers whose tcmtones lie near 
the Mandated arena. I will read from the Article 
the part which deals with the point that I Wish (o 
bring before you- It sa>*s (hat the Mandatories ought 
to administer the Mandated Territories under their 
own laws as integral portions of their tcrntoncs — 

' ander their mvn laws. 

' Brother and Sister Delegates, some of tbc« 
Powers that have received the ' C ^landatc have 
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la ws and regulations, and habits of administration 
denved from those laws and regulations, which, m 
effect, introduce a colour bar, make invidious distinc- 
tions between white and coloured races, and, in 
general do not hesitate to subject coloured popula- 
tions within their areas to certain hardships and, 
I am sorry to add, even indignities It will be in 
their power to apply such laws and regulations and 
habits of administration, under the Mandates, to 
those areas. 

Let us remember, in the first place, that m 
those areas (I am referring in particular to German 
West Africa) the Germans did not make a colour 
bar or mtroduce these invidious distinctions , and^ 
furthermore, these Powers receive Mandates and 
execute them on behalf of the League To use 
language used in another part of the Covenant, 
they are to regard the liberties of their subjects as 
a sacred trust of civilisation Nothing has, so far, 
been done to occasion any complaint on my part. 
I am anxious, however, to take time by the forelock, 
and to request these Mandatory Powers to use 
their wide powers with discretion, and with a due 
regard to the sacred character of the trust that 
thej’- have undertaken, in other words, to behave 
worthily of the great and noble objects of the 
League of Nations, and not merely to be content to 
act in conformity with their own imperial ideas. I 
appeal, in particular, to my friends. Lord Robert 
Cecil and his worthy and distinguished colleagues 
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'in the reprcsentatloa of Sooth Afnca m the League 
so to use thei? nudoobted moral authority and ioflocnce 
that, neither I nor my sncccasor in the repreacntation 
of Jnd^, nor Japan, the permanently represe n ted 
Power in the Council, which has alao had occasion 
to protest against the terms of tha Mandate will hod 
It necessary to come on this platform and tell the 
Assembly that we are worse off under the trustees of 
the League than we were under the ^ermans Either 
r e ctif y matters or put os back where we were It 
would be a matter of the profoundest regret for any 
of ns to come and speak in that fashion !o the 
Assembly I bare no doobt that it woold cause you 
great pam and grief to bear such a thmf I venture 
to think that it will also be to the CouncH who have 
lasned these Mandates, a matter of great uneasiness 
-and searching of heart 



Great Men of Bengal. 

— — 

\JBarly in March 1922 the Bt. Son, Mi. Sastn 
gave a dinner at the Carlton Sotel, London, in honour- 
ofLoidLyiton prior to his departuie to India as Oover- 
nor of Bengal. Mr Bastri as host made an impressive 
speech in the course of which he recounted the gloip 
of Bengal and her great contribution to the culture of' 
model n India, and said — ] 

S OMETIME ago I read that if you wished to win 
the hearts of Frenchmen you have to admu;e 
their great city of Pans and pay a tribute to the 
beauty of their women, and you must not omit to 
refer to the immense sacrifices they underwent during 
the Great Wan Well, Lord Lytton will find that 
the Bengalis are in some respects like the French » 
They are a very emotional, a very excitable and a 
handsome people, and so devoted to their capital that 
a compliment paid to Calcutta would not be wasted 
(Laughter). Bengal is also like France in being proud 
of its fair sex. 

I know that some of my friends here, Mr. 
Cotton amon^t them, .will claim that Bengal is the 
first province in India, and I do not dispute that in 
many respects this is the case. For instance, Bengal 
has produced some of the first men m India in< 
modern days . the first orators, the first poets, the 
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first painters, the first muflicaans of India all come from 
the swamps of Eastern and Western BengaL Withm 
the present ce ntury Bengal has also establisbed a re 
putation as having led a snccessful agitation on a 
matter on which local opinion was deeply stared 
against the might of the British Government. They 
are very fond mdeed of asserting that after a severe 
struggle lasting for some years they compelled the 
British Government to aonnl the Parbbon of Bengal 
Dunng that struggle, whatever may be said of 
the immediate result there aroee, and we all gratefully 
aclcnowledge the fact the new spirit of nationality 
the ambition throughout Indm to become one umted 
nation. The will to come together in political and 
other matters as one people then took root, and it « 
a fact With which all must reckon Swidethx the 
spirit of nattonaham as we now understand it, bad 
its origin distinctly in those days and although there 
were many things about the conduct of that agitation 
of which I for one strongly disapprove, I cannot but 
admit now that the whole matter has passed mto 
history that very important pohhcal results emerged 
from what was in the first instance a provincial 
agitation. + + * * 



Bombay Liberal Conference Address. 


The folloicmg is the text of the oi)emvQ speech 
which the JRt. Hon'hle K S. Srinivasa Sastri deli- 
mred as President of the First Provincial Liberal 
Conference in Bombay on May 7,1923. 

S IR Dinshaw Wacha, Brother Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: — It is a great privilege, for 
which I cannot be too thankful, to preside over the 
proceedings of this Conference. I am under a great 
•debt to my friend Sir C. Setalvad for the generous 
terms in which he has referred to me and to my quali- 
fications for this ofiSce. As to Mr. Pheroze Sethna, I 
really do not know what to say I had never realized 
that to his many accomplishments he added the 
faculty of unmitigated adulation, and I have no doubt 
an^ intelligent audience like you will know how to 
•discount the praise, which he has so generously bestow- 
ed on me, as proceeding from the gross partiality of 
friendship 

Ladies and gentlemen, I must begin with a 
word of apology both to the Conference and to 
the press for the fact that I am unable to read a 
wntten address, not from lack of will, but altogether, 
beheve me, from lack of time. It would have been 
so convenient to everybody. It would have saved you 
the strain of attention and to me it would have been 
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mnch saving of time as well Bat it has not been 
possible and no one can regret it more than I do 

Then I have a word to say about the subject ori' 
T. am about to addre® you. I-could have 
wished that it were possible for me to speak to you 
on those various details of admlmstrabon in Bombay 
npOQ which doubtles your deepest feelings are 
engaged But m the first place I am not equipped 
sufiBaently well with the neceeary knowledge and 
in the second place I am afraid I should render myself 
open to very serious cnticisni if I avoided driiberalely 
the one topic which, I tafo* it, ta m the minds of the 
whole of the people erf this country, namely the 
present situation and what to do m the immediate 
•fature to relieve it 

There a jxut another word of prclnDmaiy mte 
rest which I must utter I have not bad the time to 
consult fnends of the Liberal party all over the ^ 
country I have not therefore thciraoral onthonty of 
the Liberal party in the views that I shall expfess 
dnd must ask you to remember that these ^icws arc 
my own and I do not cotnmit you to them at alh 
On the contrary you will see perhaps that In more , 
than one matter my views conflict with those that 
may result from >our deliberations and it will be my 
pleasure as it be my duty to adjust nrysrif to 
those Mews that come out of >*our dclibcratioas flo far 
as it IS compatible with iny conscience. ' 

Now ladies and gentlemen it will not be an e* 
nggerafed way of putting the qnestion U 1 ask jou 
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secrets of the Non Cooperatioii movement, we stfll 
heliev/5 that that talk need not be taken altogether 
serioosly that outward peace is reaDy established is 
my conviction^ And now if outward peace ta estib- 
liahed, the next question is, how we of this party 
abonld co-operate with others m the coontry in order 
Jo convert this ootward peace mto an mward and 
lasting peace. I have no doubt that we have suf 
fered enoogb by division and should stand to gam 
enormously if we could promise oorselves a decade 
or two m advance of perfect contentment and order 
and progress. Now rt seems to me that m order 
that we may consider that question with absolute 
freedom, we should, even at the nsk of doing an 
unpleasant task, consider the nature of the move- 
ment of which the outward actmty has now 
and which may bo said to he down to^y 
under the exhaustion of a great effort It a not 
my purpose at all to stir op dispute or to utter a word 
which might give rise to an embittered controversy, 
but certainly we Liberals have to make up our minds 
AS to the character of the movement of which f(jc 
the moment we see a susp^ensioo 

Now, the Non-CooperatJon movement, let me 
eay at the outset (and thb word proceeds I need not 
tdl yon from my heart) has l^d the exceptional 
Advantage of davrag from the %ery start functioned 
under the guidance of one whose character is above 
cavil and whose motives are beyond snspKnon. 
<Chcers.) Such a movement naturally enjo>'ed a great 
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advantage and I must now proceed to give here 
again an unaffected tribute to the way in which its 
great prestige and popularity were lent, although for 
the time being only to the great 'social causes that we 
all have at heart, the question for example of the ele- 
vation of the depressed classes, the removal of un-i 
touchability, the question of temperance, including 
oow-a-days that of prohibition, and the all compre- 
hensive subject, no less dear to our hearts than to 
those of others, that of Swadeshi. May I yet again 
proceed to record in equally sincere terms my ad- 
miration of the way m which this movement has 
carried to the remotest parts of the country the 
gospel of Swaraj, the way m which it has evoked 
the patnotic sense of your young people and upheld 
to them the high duty of sacrifice on behalf -of the 
motherland ? But, now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
must mention over against this some of the harm 
that this movement has caused amidst us and I do 
it in sorrow rather than in anger or in a spirit of 
a-ecrimination. 

You will pardon me then if I mention these 
things senatzm without making much comment, 
but just enumerating them as I pass along. This 
movement has caused the destruction of much 
valuable property, public and private. It has caused 
the loss of many a life , it has indirectly (been the 
means of the depnvation of the liberties of nearly 
20,000 of our fellow-countrymen ; it has strengthened 
(the hands of the executive who now employ the 
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foroa of repressicm almost wjthoot restraint 
it has increased, rather I woold say it has given 
more than a decent excuse for the maintenance- 
(and an increase even) of the militaiy burdens of our 
land it has caused outbursts of Dl-fecling as between 
races and as between commnnihes almost unparalleled 
m the history of this sore-fitneken land* Strange to 
say BO far os a part of my own Presidency is concern 
ed, it has not merely imperilled as it might have in 
other parts of the country it has torn up by the root 
such fnendly understanding as existed between the 
Hindu and the Muslim Then it has been the mdirect 
occasion of manifesting to the world how some of 
our people, when eiated by angry passiona, can be 
gmlty of acts of cruelty and barbarity scorcdy 
compatible with that character for spiritualtt} 
which wc wtsh to establish amongst the nations of 
the world scarcely compatible with the contri- 
bution which so many patnotic sons of India dcarc 
to make to the story of bmnan avilixation Then 
agam strange as it may appear it has enormously in 
creased such slave mentality as existed before it m 
this country It has demonstrated that our common 
people are lacking in the practical sense and political 
mstmet which might protect them against any crude 
and ill balanced propaganda Likewise it has mam 
fested on a scale that Ihn\enc\er seen before the 
disparity between profession and practice (bear hear) 
which one occasionally secs in political matters, but 
^hich became palpable in the Non Co-operattoo 
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■programme for the first time ; witness the boycott of 
schools and colleges and courts and councils, acclaimed 
by tens of thousands of people, which Was followed, 
happily enough from ray point of view, but unhappily 
from the point of view of national character, by 
singularly little performance. Then it has produced 
amongst the people at large a curious psychology. 
You now have people, young and old, villagers and 
townsmen, men and women, falling into the habit 
of excessive pessimism in their estimate of things^ 
and on every occasion whOb they wish to show their 
dissatisfaction they show it by saying that they must 
boycott, they must withdraw, they must non-co operate, 
^they must do nothing, in fact a doctrine which cannot 
be described as anything a else than a translatioti into 
•our political life of the old Buddhist doctrine of perfect 
negation, to detach yourself from life by doing as little 
as possible, by doing nothing and getting away and 
further away from Karma. That is the spirit which 
,is brought amongst us to-day, and I do not think it 
makes an addition to our national character of 
promises much vigorous effort for our future. 
Then it has spread a spirit of revolt and undermined 
those foundations, which Wise people are careful to 
instil and foster, of obedience to law and order. 
Above all my complaint against the movement is this 
that, starting with the idea of undeniable grievances 
from which the people suffered and for which the 
Government is responsible professing to hit the 
'Government and save the people, it has throughout 
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and every tmto hit the people more and more' 
(applans^ mnch like an ignorant mother who finding 
her child beaten by her neighbonra brings it home 
and belabonrs it still more sa3ing, ' Why did yotf 
move out of your place ? Take this and this and this. 

That, gentlemen, is putting the balance nght, 
what the Non Co*operation movement has bronght tht 
people ta If we are to progress safely and 
sorely m the fntnre, H n onr dn^ apart from 
blaming anybody it is our doty to see that nothing 
txxurs in the political atifiosphere of which the inU 
tiative may be with the Government or with you 
or me or anybodyi that nothing occnrs that nothing 
at done' in any quarter which ma) threaten the 
revival of an activity of this sort Oar doty then 
fs to see as I said before, how to deepen and 
coifirm and fortify from all rides that outward 
peace which we see estabhsbed, until it should 
become real and lastmg peace. 

Ndw anybody may see at onco you cannot have 
pence in the country by any means so long as there is- 
any acute gnovance, FoUowing the old pnnciple of 
Bacon, to cure sedilioa you ha\‘e to remove the 
matter of sedition. Now I am sorry to thmk that 
fhiq simple prescription is by no means so eas> of 
operation as it appears. I wlrii it were possible for 
yon and for mo by a resolution duly recorded here to 
dissipate these gncvancea. But it is not We are 
anhappily living in conditions when grievances havr 
a vuy of fortifying themselves when lested interests- 
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grow around them with the enormous facilities. ior 
propaganda for evil as well as for good, and you 
have the curious spectacle of generations of effort 
being required before a grievance acknowledged oil 
all sides could be removed. 

’ I wiU give 5'ou one or two instances. What 
could be a longer or a more real grievance than the 
exclusion of our capable young lads from office in the 
military ranks ? In our previous history such a thingj 
has not been known In the history of other empires 
such a thing is not known but in the history of the 
British Empire it is a sore rankling, a festermg eviL 
How often have we protested against it ? How often 
have authorities admitted that it Was a grievance, 
that it was a grievance that must > be removed and 
that it would sooner or later be removed ? It is now 
five, years since a solemn pronouncement was made 
by Imperial authorities that that grievance shall not 
be hereafter ? Still the first i serious step has to be 
taken towards the removal of it. The fact is, ladied^ 
and gentlemen, if you will permit me to remind you 
of a hard fact, however unpleasant it may be, that 
there are such things as vested interests and when 
they grow round an evil, whether it is in India or 
elsewhere, they take long to remove. They cause so 
much tribulation, they make us pass for long periods 
through the valley of humiliation and bitterness, but 
to lose hear is not the way of vigorous people. . We 
believe at last that this great gnevance is now really 
on the eve of removal. It will .take time to accom- 
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plbh , but surely, as I am speaking to you from this 
platforin, even this gnevaiice, which has baffled oar 
efforta for a generation is at least on the way 
to redress. f 

Then take such a simple matter m oar oivh 
fioaety as widow remarriage. How mach effort 
have we put mto it? How many hearts havesuf 
fered and probably been broken ? How many lives 
have been married? How often have audiences 
been moved to rears and to solemn promises for re- 
moving it m the future and yet those enthusiasttc 
audiences have gone back to their osnal enviroo- 
ments and felt that the calloosaess that was m the 
air overpowered them. The anguish of the heart 
for the moment is there, we feel it for the time 
and then forget even the great promises that we 
made and yet we must admit that a great deal boa 
been done even in this slow moving country to remove 
the Widow remarriage grievance. I know that en- 
thusiastic advocates of this cause who iviH scarcely 
■consent to be satoSed with Iho rate of prc^ri^ 
Nevertheless the apostles, iiliosa advocacy has 
enshrined this cause m our hearts, have not lost hope 
and they go on from year to year toiling steadily 
upward maintained and upheld by the thought that 
good work m this direction os in my other will never 
be totally Wasted. 

I wish it were in our power to compel Govern 
moot by the force of public opinion not merely to 
redress the gnovances that lacerate our hearts already 
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but to see that m the near future no new grievance, 
such as the Rowlatt Act, ‘ is manufactured .afresh. 
The worst of this state of things is that when repres- 
sion puts down a great movement hke Non- Co opera- 
tion, it employs a weapon naturally called terrorism, 
makes use of all the repressive weapons in the ar- 
moury of the law and creates in the innocent as well 
as guilty hearts, amongst honest and patriotic workers 
as amongst the reverse, it plants in the hearts of every 
body, the feeling that the time is not opportune for 
good or well sustained effort in the public cause. 
Public life falls below its usual level, everyone seems 
to be seized with a fit which looks like apathy but 
really amounts to complete and entire hatred of things 
as they are. The Government and its agents, having 
for the moment accomplished their task, are likely to 
mistake this apathy and indifference and to construe 
it into feelings of gratification or contentment or 
satisfaction. Too often have district officers and 
others, whose duty it is to watch thmgs, reported 
that on such occasions the movement of rebellion has, 
been got under, people are satisfied once more and 
that the district is on its even way of progress The 
truth however is that there is no real satisfaction^ 
people are embitterred and soured, the memory of 
things, of wasted efforts, of bitter humiliation, of 
indignities undeservedly suffered, rankles in their 
hearts. For a year or five years or ten years it may 
be that nothing is visible above, but the undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction, of a brooding resentment against 
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tbe powers that be, is comtanUy at work and when 
af^afa there comes np such a uabonal movement, it n 
bound to stkrt at a very high level to draw upon all 
these, for the moment unobserved, forces of disorder 
or racial bitterness, until Government will find itself 
fece to face with a tnqif far greater than they ever had 
of a similar nature. I bavenever known such profound 
distrust of Government as there 13 to-day (bear, hear), 
such absoJnte lack of faith m their sincerity, such a 
iboted tendency to put node all their pledges and 
promises and declaratioas of intentions as of no value 
whatever (A vofee “itistrue ) So far as this 
feeling goes 1 know it for a fact and I mention it 
with great gnef, that very good people (by ' good " 
I mean gooinatured, good-hearted people) have gone 
so far as to say that he who takes tea with an English 
man is a traitor (laughter), that he who mamtains 
social amenities with tbe foreigner is one whose game 
is to betray bis country at a favoorahle opportunity 
When such a the case and oil that people want is 
proof no more by word, no more by declaration or 
resolution on paper but proof b> action that Govern 
ment really intend to use the Reform Act to the 
advantage of the people (hear hear) that they mean 
to pay every farthing of the bill when proof of that 
kind IS wanted a clear dutj rests on oil who widd 
antbonty from the Viceroy downwards, that night 
and day they interpret the provisions of the Govern* 
ment of Inda Act generously and liberally, that they 
how that they are olwaj’s mormg forward, never 
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keeping the'country back, that, for example, if it is a- 
matter of filling appointments, to mention one instance 
only, they lose no opportunity, for example, of ap- 
pointing to such posts as Secretaries or Under-Sccrc-t 
tanes — posts hitherto reserved mainly for Europeans, 
Indians of sufficient standing and good reputation. I 
know of nothing which will so effectively give an 
indication of the reality of Government’s intentions 
as for example in some of the major provinces, the 
appointment of an Indian at the next vacancy to the 
office of Director of Public Instruction. We have a 
Minister of Education to-day in the person of 
Mr. Paranjpye here, If I could put him in the witness- 
box (laughter) and ask him to tell me honestly whether 
he would not feel his hands strengthened by an 
Indian Director of Public Instuction of his own choice 
(applause), I know what answer he would give. 

Now, I come to a question of the very greatest 
importance, the road to peace, that peace of the heart 
to which I referred, the road to peace is by no means 
easy. It is blocked by such a serious thing as the 
Imprisonment, for various acts and for various terms, 
of something like 2o,ooo of our people* Several of 
them young and immature, led into the ways of 
disorder, doubtless under a mistaken sense of patrio- 
tism, but young people ardent, eager, animated by 
unselfish ideas. This is causing feelings of acute 
distress all over the country. No one realizes that 
more than I do. It is impossible to conceive ol 
people falling into their normal ways in political and 
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Other matters, ontill something is done to redace this 
great volume of distrea m the whole country And 
is it impossible ? I do not think by any means Yoo 
‘Of Bombay, I onderstand have no great complamt to 
make of the way m which the rebelhcms forms of Non 
Co-operation were dealt with m your province. I will 
not therefore ask yoo from personal experience to 
endorse the remark that I now make, bat I can 
tell you from the experience of other provinces 
like the United Provmces and Bengal and to come 
extent, of my own province of Madras There, It 
would appear, I have heard such a funny thing 
as this has taken place that when certam Sanutts 
or %'oluoteer a^ocmtioos had five members marched 
to pnson for belonging to them others in batches 
came forward and did nothing but announce that 
they belonged to these proclaimed assoaatioos and 
Without farther ado so I understand, they were pnt 
on the lists 03 belonging to those Samitis and removed 
to jiD (Hear, hear ) Now that land of thing need 
not lx at aIL It a a gratuitous addition to the Buffer 
mgs of the people. And I think the sooner the people 
who were marched to gaol merely for technical ofTen 
CCS of that kind, for offences which they committed 
rather for Jic fun of it than for anything else, the 
sooner they arc let off the better, I think, for society 
And so, a httic later, people whose offences might be 
a little more grave may have their cases considered 
and so on until m no long course of time we can- 
reduce very coastderably the number of those wlio 
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for activities of a disordcrl}’^ nature against the com- 
munity must continue to be deprived of their libcrt}'. 
But the mind of India will refuse to rest satis- 
fied if nothing was done in the constitutional direction 
almost immediately. Now let me, ladies and gentle- 
men, beseech your patience a little if I dwell at 
rather wearisome length on this aspect of the ques- 
tion, namely, further advance of a constitutional 
character That such an attempt should be made 
I am the last person to deny- I recognize the imme- 
diate necpssity of some such grant of extended power, 
but, ladies and gentlemen. I lay great emphasis 
on the necessity of so conducting this effort of ours 
that we get all the chances m our favour and not 
leave any against us if possible Above all things I 
dread th^ consequences in the present state of another 
disappointment, as India cannot have another big 
defeat fin the constitutional direction , everything 
should be done to make the attempt successful so far 
as endeavours on this side can be made 

Now there are three! ways which further 
constitutional advance may be accomplished. 
They differ somewhat in character and it behoves 
me to put them to you one after another The 
first that I have heard from a high authority 
indeed — I cannot, however, unfortunately be more 
particular — the first that I have heard is this, that 
without the people making a great demand either 
by deputation or by memorial or m other under » 
stood ways, that without ^the j people making any 
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denmnd the Imperial aothonbes of Great Bntaia 
most be persuaded oo their own mitlatnre to bring 
m a Bill for the grant to Inda of immediate 
pruvmcial autonomy Ip other words people of 
India should have an unsolicited boon Now if such 
a thing could happen no one of us will rejoice 
— less than another — het me put it that way I But, 
ask, IS that possible? You or I ought to have no 
part or lot in the nmnipulation of it we arc 
only to wait whfle thmgB arc moving behind the 
screen, we have only to wait for the fruitioo of that 
attempt which is supposed to be made behind the 
Bcreen, which you do not mibate or advance in any of 
Its stages, but for which you have got to wait right 
through like a poor bdpless young bird wailing for 
-food from the b^ of its mother Is that i^hfisiblc for 
us ? Is it an attitude which we can at all adopt ? 
Now above all it strikes me that there ts not within 
-the British Isles any statesman of such a vast and 
unquestioned authonty that if be were of his own 
■accord to propose Provinda] Autonomy or Dominion 
Status to India, he conid really persuade dlhcr 
the Cabinet or the Imperial Parliament to sanction it 
I know no one with so big a heart in the first place 
and assuming there was such a person I do not know 
that he would command the almost divine authority 
which IS necessary for him to follow it up Such n 
superman democracy docs not produce. 

The next thing is tho. Some people say, " I.<t 
ns by our own efforts try and procure this further 
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tidvance.” I am not aware of anyone who asks for 
any further stages lets advanced than provincial 
autonomy , all of u=, I take it, including the most 
Tjackward Liberals, are agreed that there should be 
only one further step in this direction and that we 
should get provincial autonomy at one stroke. 
People say, why should not India unite together and 
make one tremendous effort at once and straightway 
obtain this consummation ? I think a proposal some- 
what of that kind was brought forward and passed 
at the Allahabad meeting of tlie All-India Liberal 
Federation a few months ago. Many things have 
happened since the date of that resolution I am not 
sure that a thing of that kind is practicable. Mind 
you I do not say I am going to wait for further proof 
of our fitness. I am only asking you to consider the 
practicability of this proposal Well, it appears to 
me that since we passed that resolution at Allahabad, 
the boycott of the Prince of Wales assumed a sinister 
aspect, to put it no more offensively, and I can tell 
you from personal knowledge that that unfortunate 
■move on the part of our Non-Co-operatiomst friends 
has estranged the sympathies of a good section even 
of our fnends m Great Bntam. It is not a thing for 
which I am responsible, it is not a thing for which 
the Liberal Party are responsible. I am merely 
bringing you news of a state of things existing there. 
Flngland herself is on the eve probably of a General 
Election, the trouble in Ireland seems to be more 
acute than ever, and Mr. Lloyd George finds Genoa 
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a bigger morsel than he had thought it to be. If in 
the near fatnre there shonld be a General Electron, 
the chances of Indm s constitutional advance being' 
made an issue on the election platform, you know 
are very remote. The time therefore is not particularly 
propitious for the success of a big effort such as we 
might perhaps be induced to make. It is none of 
our doing even Providence can only deal with the 
material already before it, the forces are there and 
we can only manipalate them and if it M not 
possible for os to attam success, no blame attaches 
to u^ It only means a alight postponement of our 
effort 

And now I will mention what may be a some- 
what more elaborate method of approaching this 
problem, a method compatible with the existing 
conatitntlon a method the success of which I should 
say IS a httle less uncertom (I will not put it higher) 
than the success of the altemati\e methods that I 
have just mentioned- That is the method of working 
the whole thing op through our electorates and 
through the legislatures which arc the creatures of 
those electorates. The Eoglabman is a slave of hts 
pohtical constitution He may wah to change it he 
may wish even to revolutionise it, bat hia instinct 
alvs*ay3 IS to v.ork tho change or to bring about the 
rcTolutroo only through that constitution He will 
not stand outside os some of our friends NVonld, and 
sa> he will bend break or demolish it or he will rend 
it to the very Satan from whom it had its ongm. 
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That is not his way of doing things. If he under- 
stands that we are attempting to use in the regular 
way the constitution with which the Government 
of India Act has endowed us, he will then see it is a 
movement to which he is bound to listen. What 
takes place when you want a tremendous upheaval 
of your constitution ? You have got first of all to 
charge your legislatures with a mandate from the 
electorate We are not very far from an election. 
The Councils are m the second year of their existence. 
Next year by this time the air will ring with the 
appeals of candidates to their electorates. Then I 
know nothing more sure than this, that the best way 
of educating your electorate (upon which our Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee laid such just stress 
in his address) that there is no surer, no better way of 
educating your electorate than of going to them and 
talking about the necessity of our attaining provincial 
autonomy at one stroke. If people are returned on 
such a platform, if our legislatures m Bombay and in 
Madras and in Bengal and the other provinces are 
filled with candidates whose election had been secured 
on promises of provincial autonomy, then the legisla- 
tures so brought into existence cannot turn their back 
on duties so solemnly assumed. The legislatures are 
bound to act so as to get provincial autonomy, and 
then my plan would be for each such legislature to 
elect a few people to choose men of ripest experience 
and most sober judgment' and not necessanly those 
who make the most attractive promises or who give 
15 
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utterance to the most unrestrained sentiraentB A 
convention so formed from the legislatures to which 
the Imperial legislature also contributed its quota, 
could then be charged with the doty of framing a 
new consbtution for India on the basts of the present 
one without the necessity of scrapping it so that 
when it did produce a scheme it would represent the 
best wisdom and statesmanship available m India 
That scheme would then be published for general 
information and cnticism perhaps the vanous legis- 
latures will be seized of it and when it came out of 
this ordeal, it would really be a good scheme, fitting 
in so admirfibly with the constitution that we already 
possess that it would stand every chance of btang 
accepted as practicable and proper and wise. Suppose 
further the Legislattvc Assembly and the Council of 
State acting together chose a deputation conststiog 
say of six men or eight men or tea men they should 
be men whose names might command mfinence in the 
English Parliament, Suppose they went^with a 
scheme of that kind I know of no statesman in 
England, I know of no political body of any 
importance m England who would treat Iheir re- 
prcscntatiOQ dther lightly or contcmptucm3l> And 
this process need not take such a long time assome 
people seem to think. The next Counefl w 3 l corao 
into office in the beginning of 1924 By the end of 
that year nearly the whole of these orrangcraeots may 
be completed and our deputation may wart on the 
imperial Parlaracnt m 1925 And supposing the 
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Bill took SIX or seven months to get through as a 
Bill generally does, still we should see our new 
Constitution m 1926. Is that such a long time 
to wait ? 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, notwithstanding 
what I say, some of you may be thinking of some 
better way of reaching our goal, and if in the course 
of your deliberations to-day and to-morrow you should 
hit upon some plan which promises speedier success, 
be assured that I shall have no compunction whatever 
m abandoning mine and embracing yours. 

Then I will refer to what people are sometimes 
fond of thrusting m our face, the great obstacle 
produced by the ten-year clause m the Government 
of India Act. Luckily it has been interpreted in a 
rather loose way and I have known people of autho- 
rity maintain in the Imperial Parliament that that 
does not preclude us at all from taking a further step 
in the interval. I may tell you that in my various 
address^ and interviews m England I have pressed 
that view. I have begged them for the sake of India 
and for the sake of England not to dwell with pedan- 
tic exactitude on that period of ten years. I have 
told them that to wait longer than is absolutely 
necessary would be to invite disaster in India, that 
the wise course would be to anticipate by as many 
years as possible the consummation of the Constitu- 
tion of which the Government of India Act is the 
first mstalment, and if I may judge at all the signs 
1 can give you hope that you will find a great deal 
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of sympathy and support in your desire to hasten 
the attamment of this consommatiom ) \ 

Now this matter is not gorag to be pressed 
merdy as a concession to the impatient people in 
India. If I understand things anght it is possible 
to reinforce our demand by many a rgum ents from 
the Bide of admmistrative convenience You ma> 
all remember that the pnnaple of diarch} waS 
accepted by us under a sense of necessity The other 
day Lord Chelmsford actnally describ^ the arcum 
stances which made him and Mr Montagu adopt this- 
device. Ho spoke the troth without doubt, but then 
we who represented the people of India before the 
Select Committee of Parliament took every caro that 
the pnnaple of diarchy should be acceptable onl> if 
it was watered down and filtered so much that the 
hanhness of duality was not left, and the machinery 
would for most Jpurposcs function almost as if it n'as 
a unitaty I qmte remember the struggle 

wc bad It IS not necessary’ now to rcvic\\ it But 
I wDb only point out that this system of diarchy 
work ed best m those provinces of India^ — I ora not sure 
that Bombay would be included amongst them — the 
s}*stem of diarch) worked best in those prm laccs of 
India where the safeguards and the correctives npon 
which wc insisted were roost scrupulously ohsened, 
where the Go\cmor tool care on all important 
matters to summon his executive councils and 
ministers together, where he took care that the 
rc^clation*^ of the Legislative Council on either 
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ftesei'yed or transferred subjects were treated more or 
JeSS bn the same footing of respectful attention as 
where the Governor, before taking actioh for instance, 
of a drastic character m order to proclaim say, a 
Samiti or an arrest of a person of importance — it is in 
cases where the Governor summoned the two halves 
together and made the public understand that every 
important action was the action of 'a unified govern- 
ment and not of a Governor acting m two separate 
compartments — it is where that condition prevailed 
that diarchy worked \^ith great success. In some 
places Governors, carried away by consciousness 
-of their own abilities, did not bring the two halves 
'Of government together as often as they should have 
done. The result was, I think, a little discord. 

Moreover there was one thing above all which 
•drew the harsh character of this dual govern- 
ment out and exhibited it in most glaring forms, 
and that was the visit of the Prince of Wales, I 
do not think that there is anyone here who desired 
it most enthusiastically at this particular time — 
not certainly I — I counselled against the visit as 
long as I could — but the visit came and what 
happened? When the boycott of that visit 
was proclaimed by the fTon-Co-operators, the result ' 
was that Government, in order to make it a success 
against this opposition, had to use all the arms in 
their control, they used all the repressive laws 
they could think of. I understand section 144 was 
-being illegitimitely used for this parpose, bat 
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whether or no that Waa the case, the fact came out 
that for the exercise of their represave functiohs 
on this large and drastic and very disturbing 
scale, Government in several provinces relied not 
on the usual practice of bringing the two 

halves of government tc^ther and taking their 
consent, but acted on their own behalf that is on 
behalf of the executive port of the administration, 
■With the result that even the Liberal pubhc, even 
the Moderate party, Withheld its co-operatioo with 
Government m all that went to roamtaln law and 
order (hear, hearj for which they had previously 
pledged their word the) said, '*thts a not a thing 
that We can support, thus bringing into promment' 
relief that dull feature of diarchy against which from 
the very first wc had strenuously protested I am 
mcnbonlDg this rather elaborately for the purpose of 
showmg that we have a very good argument at our 
disposal that through the action of Government itself 
the bad nature of diarchy has been brought dtit and 
Government in that respect functioned in complete 
isolation from e\'cry section of opinion in India, co- 
opcrationist os well os non^co-opcratists. Again ft is 
difficult for our legbUturcs to maintain two difFcrcnt 
Attitudes, one attitude toivnrds the rescricd subjects 
and one attitude to^>*ards the transferred subjects, 
and I ha\e beard from Ministers — not those that 
happen to nt here (laughter)— complaints about the 
imperfect control — to put it euphcmisticall) — that 
tht) arc able to exercise mcr thdr higher officers. 
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Besides, there is one great danger in over-straining 
this system of diarchy That danger is this r 
you all know how in English history the House of 
Commons obtained more and more power over 
regions at first kept from its jurisdiction by the 
exercise of its financial control. When anything 
not within its precise scope but still grossly repugnant 
to its sense of propnety occurred, the House of Com- 
mons used its financial power in order to extend its- 
junsdiction. So should we in India. That idea has 
not yet occurred to our people, but there could nob 
long be many bitter complaints without there being 
a resort to the common expedient of denying supplies* 
The constitutional remedy is m our hands It will 
produce, if the Government continues this system for 
a long time, it will produce deadlocks- — itwill produce 
denial of budgetary supplies with a dislocation of 
administrative machinery, from which Government 
and people ahke stand to suffer. Now, it appears 
to me^that a case of that kind, reinforced from the 
side of those who have an inside knowledge of its 
working, from those who have taken pension after 
being Executive Councillors for example, from those 
who have held office for the full period of Ministers 
or have been driven out of them by the constitutional 
exercise of the legislatures’ undoubted powers, 
it is when people of that kind throw in their 
Wisdom and experience and enable Us to con- 
struct a case, that that case will really be 
unanswerable. (Applause ) That takes a little time* 
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we must Wart tiD Mr Paranjpye (laaghter) 
retires. 

Now I have pot a word to say about the Central 
Government. I am afraid I have not much time 
in which to elaborate my views about the Central 
Government The matter is so important and I 
happen to bold a certain view which I think I am 
in doty bound as a member of the Liberal Party 
to place before this assembled meeting of the Federa 
tiOQ. May I have that indulgence? (Voices (jO 
on go on) I was one of those, who when m 
England, pressed with the greatest insistence on 
the introduction of a certain element of rtsponsi 
bOrty, and I very macb wished at that time that 
the Government had yielded to our wishes and 
placed both the Imperial and the Provincial govern- 
ments on a more or less parallel footing Po I press 
It now with equal perststenc} ? I did until come tunc 
ago and if 1 do not do so now >ou ore entitled to 
know why It may be I am nght, it may be I am wrong i 
I am still open to conviction in that matter and as in 
several others, I will defer to your collective ond 
Wiser judgment if }*aa should differ from roe. My 
change of view ts of very recent origin and one of its 
causes I shall presently explain. This rc^ioosibDity 
is really what fa called the power of the legislature to 
dismiss a Minister when that Mmistcr forfeits its con 
6dence We have this element of responsibility in 
the provinces Have we used it there ? You may 
say ‘ We ha\c b,en in existence only for a y'ear 
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and a half and you do not expect our efficient Minis- 
ters to incur displeasure to such an extent that we 
should dismiss them.” (Laughter). I do not wish it 
by any means. But I have read of proceedings in 
which Ministers were defeated by the legislatures! 
Did they resign ? Did the legislatures insist on theif 
undoubted right of asking them to resign ? They did 
mot. Whether this took place in every Council or 
not, I do not know, but it did happen once or twice 
at least, in the Madras Council. The fact of the 
matter is that there is a wise instinct m our people—^ 

I applaud it — I do not regret it, I am only putting it 
as a poser just to perplex you for a minute, to make 
you fall in with the suggestion I propose to make. 
People have a wise instinct. They know that the first • 
Ministers have axceptional difficulties to contend 
with and the success of the Reform Scheme to 
which the Liberal Party is pledged above all 
things, depends on the Ministers having every 
opportunity with their support of domg a good 
stroke of work or two for ‘their country. 
Therefore they sustained' them in office and gave 
them extended opportunities, even although in one 
or two matters they might have incurred their 
displeasure, that is a healtlay instinct with which I 
do not quarrel m the least, but there is one condition 
on which alone you can exercise this responsibility, 
and that is that parties in the legislature should be 
well formed so that the Minister may know whom 
'he can rely on at a juncture Where the Minister 
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does not know that he has a regular, tmstworthjr 
following ccnsifting of so and so, A, B, C where 
the Minister does not feel an obligation to any 
section or any gronp in the legislature, the legis- 
lature IS devoid of the moral authonty of asking 
him to resign (hear, hearj But if it did not render 
him consistent, uniform support it u no b nsine ss 
of theirs to ask him to resign How was he to 
know the mmd of bis legislature? So the argu 
ment would run backward and forwani I am 
only mentioning the argument, so that because 
we have responsibility in a legislature it a not as 
though we were going to use it in order to dismiss 
the Munster It ts therefore at present merely 
an academical question But 1 ha\e a further 
misgmrtg At the time that tho constitution was 
atarted you will remember that one of the 

postulates was that wMe we had responsibility 
m the provinces so far os the Central (jovemment 
'nas concerned, it w*as still to be paramount, the 
wishes of the legislature were to count for little. 
The> may be heeded the> may be respected, but they 
Would not be follow cd. And the Select Committee, 
before whom we gave evidence, went to the length of 
adding a special paragraph in which thej said that 
they meant the extraordinary power of the Viceroy 
and the Governor General and his Council to be used 
for the purpose of every day administration to be 
kept in their hands not as r c se rv c power which might 
come mto operation some tunc but used for everyday 
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purposes. Now in the actual working during these 
eighteen months, my friends Sir Dmsha Wacha and 
others will endorse the remark, Government has not 
been using this as a weapon of every day administra- 
tion. They have allowed it even m highly provoca- 
tive conditions to he dormant. More, the Viceroy 
made it known, I helieve, that he would not use this 
weapon. 

(The Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas * Ex- 
cept as regards non-votable items.) 

That IS a matter of legal opinion. The Viceroy 
has always exercised his discretion m favour of ex- 
tending the power of the legislature. The system 
therefore of no responsibility m the Central Govern- 
ment has had this extraordinary result, that instead of 
confining the power of the Legislative Assembly to 
one item or two as it would have been if we have 
had responsibility, our powers are the same over the 
whole range of the functions of the Central Govern- 
ment. Now if we have had a differentiation between 
certain spheres in which the legislature is supreme 
with a Mimster to control and certain other spheres 
where the Minister is not to be supreme, then I am:- 
afraid we might not have full control except over a 
department or two. Now this is a development 
which I have not drawn from my ingenuity. This is 
an inference which has been drawn in very influential 
quarters m England where our constitution, young as 
it is, is being studied with attention, and I may add* 
With sympathy. I am not therefore, ladies and 
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gentlemen £0 very enthusuistic as I used to be about 
tbc demand for a certain element of responsibdity m 
the Central Government. The reason Is that I rather 
■fear that we might lose more than we gam 
by this change But whether this argument 
of tnme appeals to you or not I am not sure. 
Bat for the moment I am only concerned with 
laying before you candidly ro> own view I have 
already given jou the promise at the outset that 
I should consider myself bound in ordinary 
cases by your superior wisdom at the end 

Now I am afraid I have kept you ranch too 
long There ore one or two matterB which I 
intended to dwell upon but I think it is not fair 
to tax joar patience any further 

Now let me conclude with one word of earnest 
appeal Ladies and gentlemen, we all belong to the 
Liberal party, or the Moderate, or if you may «ay 
so the rctBonable party 10 this coontry (Hear bear ) 
Wc wish to act with the least disturbance nn>'Wberc. 
"V/c want to pmh along the lines, if possible, of 
least resistance. Wc know— do not wc? — that there 
are no angels under tbc sun — neither in India, nor 
in England While wc are keenly pursuing our 
interests compatiW} with the interests of the rest 
of the world so arc thc> the people of England 
pursumg their interests compatiblj with those 
of the rest of the world. I do not attribute to 
them any virtues lotrmsically superior to those 
that We possess. I do not proceed in this mutter 
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of political emancipation of India in the faith 
that we have only to prove our case and our 
progress Will be secured. I have no such faith. I 
always knew that we should have enormous diffi> 
culties from vested interests in England, that 
every step of our progress will be contested, and 
contested hotly, and perhaps unfairly too. We are 
quite prepared for it. Otherwise we should not 
deserve the name of a party. If we believe that 
our path would be perfectly smooth and easy we 
should be like babes newly born into the world. 
Whj’’ do I mention this elementry fact ? In order 
to ask your sympathetic attention to that phase of the 
relation between Englishmen and Indians which is 
apt sometimes to be laid aside in the heat of contro- 
versy. Englishmen have duties to us as we have 
duties to them. Rather let me put in this way, that 
England in the abstract has duties to India in the 
abstract, as there are duties proceeding m the 
contrary direction. Now these duties sometimes cross 
each other and they h^ve got to be adjusted, they 
have got to be reconciled. We always ask that our 
motives should be understood at their best and 
noblest and we are bound in return to understand the 
motives on the other side similarly. We ask for con- 
fidence and trust; we are bound to return the 
confidence and trust. We ask that our failmgs should 
be overlooked, we ask that our crudities and our in- 
expenence may be tolerated with a sympathetic 
understanding and We should be enabled to surmount 
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than, to c or rec t them togrow ont of them English 
men are not so perfect that they have not similar 
cmdihes and selBshness and lower aspects of 
character out of which it is oar duty to help them to 
grow In some matters they are unwilling to relax 
their hold in time. Thty are not willing to let it go 
one moment sooner than may be absolutely necessary 
Sometimes in the enthusiasm of righteousness, When 
some wave of human rta nan feeling carries them 
away, their best spokesmen indulge in the finest senti 
roents of mtemational morahty Parliament, perhaps 
jn the preamble and provisions of its Acts, emplo>’s 
language calculated to prtxluce the impression that 
Eogltsbmeo are, from breakfast till dinner, notbmg 
but angels. (Laughter) They answer to a high 
impulse, to a noble impulse which comes to them m 
rare moments. Well it were for them and for us if 
these moments were more frequent if between them 
instead of continual breaks there were one golden 
chain unbroken. Can wc help in bringing about that 
state of things? I think wc can By patience, by 
strenuously fighting our ca3sc, by employing every 
argument that cxpcncncc and wisdom can urge, by 
continually appealing to ihcir higher nature wc can 
make these moments more frequent and more conti 
nuous and therefore more benevolently operative for 
the general benefit of (he human race. Is it ofl 
rmpoesiblc task for us > Wc who propose to teach 
the rest of the world all that there is In oar splntua! 
treasures wewho propose to revivify the Eastern 
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morality and make it overspread the whole earth ; 
shall we give up the task ? In this we are quite 
prepared to take a lesson from the Non-co-opera- 
tionist, for what is the gospel of Non-co operation ? 
What is the basis of its activity ? By suffenng, by 
mflicting it on himself, by leaving the other side to 
trample on himself and to use him as chattel, by sub- 
mitting to this With the divinity of resignation, the 
Non-co-operator says he will convert the tyrant, first 
into a commiserator, then into a penitent and then 
into an ameliorator and finally into a loving brother, 
f Applause.) What is open to the Non-co-operator is, 
I venture to think, also open to us, and this interna- 
tional contact between England and India should be 
made by conscious efforts on our part to subserve our 
purpose in the first instance but to subserve also 
other and more exalted purposes (Loud applause.) 
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Speech at the Simla Banquet 


[On* the eve of Mr BaelrVs deparitiTe to the 
l>cmtn\onM he vae entertained at a farewell dinner 
the* Viceregal Lodge Simla on Mag IS, 1988 
S the Vieeroy, tn hts speech euJoguing the 
semees of Mr Sastn read thefolloirtng message from 
LordPeel the Seeretarg of State for India] 

** Before ytni departfor Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, at the invitations of the Goi’em 
raents of those Dominions os a representatn e of 
<. the Government of India I wish to take the 
opportunity of expressing my sense of high 
importance of >X)ur mission for India and the 
Empire* The eloquence and the cogency of 
yonr appeals were largely instrumental in the 
success achieved by the representatives of India 
at the Prctdicrs Conference last jear which 
places on record a resolution recognising the 
rights of atircmhip of Indians lawfully domiciled 
in other parts of the Empire. The ready accept 
ance of that resolution bj the Empire Ministers 
of the Great Dominions t\hich jou will visit is a 
signal proof of the new status of equal partner 
ship won b> Indb through her efforts and 
sacrifices dunng the War In the Councils of the 
British Commoowcalth of nations. It will no\^ 
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be your task to extend and quicken the spirit of 
harmony and good will, to consult with leaders of 
political thought in the Dominions -and their 
constituent states and provinces as to the best 

N 

means and methods of giving effect to the objects 
of the resolution, and to bring home to their 
peoples the evidence of India’s worthiness of her 
new status and her consciousness of common 
ideals and higher interests, which she shares 
With them as an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth of nations. No one better qualified 
than you could have been chosen to undertake 
this difficult and important mission, in which I 
am confident you will achieve the greatest 
possible measure of success. You carry with ' 
you my most cordial good wishes.” 

Sir Excellency continued — 

” I shall not allude at length to my Right 
Hon’ble friend’s past services to India and the 
Empire ; for I feel assured that you will agree 
with me in holding that these services are already 
recognised as an importajit page in the history 
and that the chronicle of his activities will be' 
read by future generations in India as marking 
an important step of progress m the relations 
between the British Government and India, and 
in ,the development of India’s place in the 
greatest Empire in the world 

The part he, together with his colleague the 
Maharao of Cutch, played at the meetings of the: 
16 
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Injpcna] Conference in London and of the 
League of Nations at Geneva 13 already well 
known. Not content as he might have been to 
haTC rested upon his labonrs my Right Hon ble 
friend then proceeded os the representative of 
India to the histone Washmgton Conference 
Our honoored guest of to-night has made ms 
proud of him to whom we entrosted the heavy 
rcspcmsibility of placing India s mterests before 
those high tribunals, and I do not overstate the 
■case when I aaert that his bearing in these 
Weighty conferences, his high character and his 
skOl 10 argument, and eloquence fn expressfon , 
have produced on effect on the representatives of 
our Empire, and on those of other nations, which 
has markedly enhanced the good name of India 
and elevated the reputation of her people ’ 

Then adrerUng (o*the geoeets of hie rnuiicn 
, io the Dominione the Viceroy eaid — 

'It has now been decided that roy Right 
Hon. fnend will proceed alone and undertake 
this difBcult task single-handed. He might well 
quail before the burden he proposed to lift, but 
he IS undeterred by the diiBcultics of hu past 
cxpencncc. His (act and the strength of hts 
purpose inspire roc to think that these delicate 
negotiations arc in the safest of hands We must 
not bovse^cr be disappointed if thej do not 
produce immediately thi. results we seek for in 
these political negotiation! patience is * great 
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bound to recene respectful attentiop. In spite of 
what certa&i people may say, I found the fullest re- 
cc^ition of the importance of the Indian Goi em 
ment and the great prcsti^ which it commands m 
the Councils, not only of the Empire bat of the 
world, ^ 

Whether it was so long years ago or now, I do 
not pretend to be able to say but at the present 
nuait, it 13 by no means an exaggeratloD to ^y that 
an Indan travefling abroad and charged by the 
Government of India uith any message is assured of 
B most earnest and respectful heanng 

I have a word to say to this great asserabl) m 
recognition of the services which at Wosbington, 
Mr Corbett of the Indian Civil Service, Colonel 
Wigram of His Majesty s Forces and my Secretary 
Mr Bajpai, rendered to the Government of India 
My duties were greatly lightened b} their assistance. 
Tbeir devotion to the cause of India and their special 
knowledge of the subjects that came under review 
were bej ond praise 

CO\ERNirENTS SECURITY • 

\our Excellency, people m India swajed b) 
abnonnal coosideralions in the past few years Jia\c 
faikd to take nccoant of these orcurmtanccs. Lord 
Chelmsford in nominating me, a5lhercprcseotatl\c of 
his Gmemmcnt to the Imperial Conference ven 
lured on a great departorc from the traditions of our 
Government He chose a non-oflicial although a 
member of his Legislature, for tlic 6r^t time to 
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the basineffl and retired, leaving the Indian Govern 
ment to fight its case as it might with the various 
Commions concerned* It was rather different on the 
part of the Imperial Government I tale it and I 
hope that my countrymen in India will come to 
realise it more and more, that the Imperial Govern 
ment recognised that perhaps the mtecceaion of ft 
Government, that was m a position more or less to 
lay down, to dictate, to express itself as it were, from 
a Eupcnor pedestal was not welcomed by the fufir 
grown Dominions, and it would be a gracefol recogni- 
tion of the full autonomy of the Dominions on the one 
bond and likewise of an admission that India had 
risen to Dominions Status on the other 

It was, I thmk, this feeling rather than any other 
that dictated the policy which has now been respon 
Bible for tny procecdhig as a rcpresentatjvo du^t of 
the Government of India to conduct nc^tiatioos on 
these matters with the Government of the varKWS 
DoromicHTS. I thmk su cc ess is much more assured m 
this way of approach than it might have been If wc 
had alwaji spoken through, and our case had been 
transmitted direct by the Iropcral Government 
THE DOMINIONS SYMPATHY 
I must acknowledge on my part the vcr> great 
help and sjTnpalhy I recci\-ed at the ddibcrations of 
the Imperial Conference from the Preraters of the 
iTinous Dominions, with one notable earception, which, 
I darcsa>, 13 present in the minds ofjou all The 
BtaUment of the case for Indians received the most 
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careful attention. The Premiers were glad to find 
out our point of view and when they found it out 
and likewise recognised that it was compatible with 
their inmost wishes, I received every encouragement 
from them and promises of support m case a deputa- 
tion from India were willing to proceed to the various 
localities and to present India’s case there. It waa, 
to me a matter of the greatest pleasure to find that 
India was so well received by the Premiers, but let 
me assure you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the 
success of our cause and the passing of that resolution 
at the Imperial Conference would not have been 
possible, were it not for the forceful, enthusiastic and 
eloquent advocacy of our cause by the Premier of 
Great Britain himself. Mr. Lloyd George found it 
necessary at the last moment to interpose his authority ■ 
and his great eloquance on behalf of India. More 
than anything else, it was the few words that he 
said in the end in favour of India’s cause that suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the passing of that resolu- 
tion. It is, therefore, primarily at the hands of the 
Imperial Cabinet that we had to look for the carrying 
out in full of the terms and purposes of that resolution. 

Id other words, ladies and gentlemen, in no spirit of 
controversy, but m the spirit of India’s best interests, 

I. put it to you that that resolution is going to be 
tested cot so much by the results of the mission into 
the Dominions, as by what takes place as regards 
Kfenya and Uganda. I am full of apprehension 
-at what might happen in case an adverse decision 
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would be pronounced rather hastily by thelmpenal 
Cabmet regardrag the interests of Indians in these 
Crown Colonics, I hope nothing will happen any 
way to prove that my apprehension at all well 
founded and I am to the fullest hope that at the last 
rooraent when the decision comes to be taken the 
larger, nobler and the higher view will be taken and 
India e views and ambitions folly Eatiade<i 

It wiD not do for me however to hide from you 
or myself the possibUi^ that my bands might be a 
Bttle weakened in the Dominions when I am speak 
ing on behalf of Indians there,® by any adverse treat 
meot of Indians m the Colonics of Kenya and 
Uganda where not a Urge loyal legislature nor un 
s ymp athetic parliaments but the authorities of 
Whitehall are themselves concemed. 

I ERSONAL CRITICS 

His Excellency was also pleased to refer to my 
cntics. I have a great man) of them and I rejoice 
that they should pay so much attention to so obscure 
an individoal I have tned m more than one place 
to present the true aspect of my forthcoming tour I 
have tried to explain bow this resolution arose and 
bow m consequence of it I am being deputed by the 
Government of India. Much of the misrepresentation 
has been dispelled, I am glad to say, but as It 
happens m all these cases, there is a good deal of 
rctiduc left which it o impossible to clear away Part 
of the residue doubtless relates to my personality and 
that need not concern anybody cxcqitiog mj-self but 
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1 am bound to point out that a good part of this 
residue is likewise due to that brooding dissatisfaction 
which the Non-Co'Operation movement has left be- 
hind. I am taking it as of tlie past ; I liopc it is. As 
one of its most undesirable consequences, too many 
of my fnends^ too many of my countrymen, seem 
to think that the steps that wc have taken m 
acquinng Dominion status, whether at London or 
at Geneva, or at Washington, and now in Geneva arc 
but so many pebbles thrown at us by a designing 
bureaucracy by which our political inaptitude is 
constantly tripped and betrayed. They seem to think 
that some of us who belong to what is called the 
Liberal party and who arc trying, as far as possible, 
to improve negotiations with Government are victims 
of a great self-deception that what is called our equal 
partnership in the Britannic Commonwealth of 
nations usually classed by Mr. Lloyd George as “ the 
free Commonwealth that our equal partnership m 
that orbit, of “ Free Nations,” is but a delusion and 
a snare. 

TRUTH OF THE MATTER 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to 
take a few minutes of your lime m describing what I 
consider to be the truth of the matter, which is en- 
tirely forgotten by the somewhat hasty and unthink- 
ing critics in India This Bntanmc Commonwealth 
of Nations is not always best understood by the 
Englishmen theraselveSf Perhaps it is necessary not 
to be an Englishman so as to feel the great influence 
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cf Commonwealth and to fed also Its benevolence- 
m foil. Someho^ or other I have an nngneochable 
faith m the fotnre of Commonwealth I have 
been criticised ever} now and then for referring in 
an excess of enthusiasm to the ideals of the British 
Empire, but still I remain nnpcrturbable. I belong 
to the Servants of India Seaety, of which the basic 
article n the belief that the conneebon of India with 
England is somehow on high intended to fulfil some 
high purposes for the benefit of the world- Belonging 
to that Society I have never wavered m the faith 
that I shall presently endeavour to put before you- 
That British Commonwealth of Nations has done 
many things m the post. It has great exploits to its 
credit It has great achievements in the moral sphere to 
its credit Doubtless like all banian insbtutions its 
history is disfigured by many things which Bntishers 
themselves would be the first to wish th^ could be 
forgotten. DoubUes there arc many things which 
may be pronounced to be senous imperfections and 
Daws either in the way in which the Commonwealth 
has been built up or the way in which ft is now held 
together, but wc arc ftud}ing a great political 
institution. 

RECONaLlATIOS OF EAST AMD W'EST 
We arc stad>^Dg a mass of events connected 
incxtncabl) with human affairs all ov cr the world 
and It were a pit} to ap|Jy to it our pett} measures 
or ouV small things. I take it thot this great political 
organisation stands unique amongst the poldica! 
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institutions of the world for one thing above all 
others. I wish it were generally recognised. It stands 
for one thing ' more than any other and that is the 
reconciliation of the East and the West, the bringing 
together in happy harmony, the people of varied 
races and varied complexions, the blending together 
under one law, under one sovereign, under the 
Imperial Parliament, peoples of adverse nationalities,' 
vanous cultures hitherto felt m many other political 
organisations to be irreconcilable and never to be 
brought under one flag. There are, as some of you 
may have seen, people who sit down and think deeply 
in these busy times. There are great, writers, great 
thinkers, seers of the future, who would in their 
moments of hesitation as to the future of our civilisa- 
tion, the future of our humanity, tell us in solemn, 
tones, that perhaps the world to-day is moving 
forward at no long period to a great clash between 
the East and the West, between the white and the 
coloured populations, and that the clash will be 
marked by the sheddmg of more blood, by the des- 
truction of more human property ^and more human 
happiness than any clash m the story of our country. 
Whether that be so or not, it is too much for one 
connected with tlfe practical affairs of the moment to- 
say, but it does not look impossible. There are many 
things which seem to point to the hush of smaller 
and pettier difficulties, and it is not unlikely that we^ 
should hear in no ■■ long time the rumble of a mighty 
earthquake whereby this planet will be rudely shaken,. 
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Bnt Ladies and Gcntl'^en, if only the Bntub 
Commonwealth were wiiely guided in its tunc, if only 
British Etatesmanship which has always proved equal 
to the greatest emergencies, if only the British 
Commonwealth kept its even temper, in spite of ups 
and downs in its upward progress there is no 
senous nsk of this great earthquake submerging this 
planet I ask you Ladies and Gentlemen, where m 
any Empire, m any political union, there arc peoples 
of so many adverse waya and complexions and col 
tores os within the Bntish Empire ? I ask you to 
reflect solely to see the march of events from a safe 
distnncc of say two or three hundred year* 
BEGINNING OF A HAPpy SOLUTION 
7 ask you in all senousness, whether tt is not id 
this Bntannic Commonwealth that wo sec the begin 
ning of a great and happy solnbon of these discords, 
that those who look into the future frighten ns with 
and where in this world wide Empire is the conflict 
of race ^nth race of colour with colour, or avihsation 
With aviUsatKm, more marked^ more evidenced, 
more fraught with possibilities of good and evil, more 
perplexing to the intelligent Etndcnt of human afihtrs 
ithan in this India where we dwdl Hero there ore 
^rcat admintstrators, statesmen whiffrom day to day 
arc occupied with great ofTair^— the Viccro> Gover 
nors, the Commander in chief— dealing with the 
ttdmimstratioo of a great continent. Members of 
Cooncils and great potentates, gnidirtg the destinies of 
nuflions, Sccretaricfl of the Government of India, who, 
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if the secret be told, are only a little more powerful 
than' their t^hiefs, Deputy-Secretaries and 'Under- 
secretaries, who, I understand, with the turning of a 
phrase, may bring into view or turn aside mighty' 
issues, — all who in high spheres or in low making or 
marring the destinies of millions. You all have 
passed through an exceptionally trying time. 

PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
You have my profoundest sympathy for the 
patience and forbearance with which on both sides 
you seem to have climbed over the difficulties. It is 
not my business to sa3' one word that will aggravate' 
the difficulties of the situation, for we are passing 
through a period of transition. Do let me, in the 
name of this great Britannic Commonwealth of 
Nations, ask you to remember that if the Britannic 
Comr^onwealthhas ahigh mission and a noble destiny, 
that mission and that destiny cannot be fulfilled' 
except through you, that on each one of you devolves 
a part of that high mission and that high destiny. 
Perhaps some of you immersed as you are in the daily 
routine of your work, do not realise how ‘great your 
responsibility is. It is not to the India of to-day, it 
IS not for the Britain of to-day, but it is for the sake 
of Sour great civilisation built up through century 
upon century of heroic effort. I ask j^ou to remember 
in your daily work that it is not the demands of the 
hour, it IS not the interests that may be immediately 
vested m you, but if I may venture for one moment 
to be so impertinent as to say to you, high administraf- 


I 
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tors, that it is not to the reconcflatioii of vested 
mtcrsts only that your wish and yoi^- destiny are 
to be fulfilled. We never have seen in the country 
■such a wreck of hope and faith m the Govern 
ment of the day I say this in all solemnity We 
have never seen such a total wreck of faith m the 
people as to-day It rests with you to rebuild tha 
hope by constantly remembering that you arc but the 
front wheels of the future, that you are one mdi 
vidually the chosen vAicle of the great spmt of 
benevolence that has always enabled the British 
Government in its mission m the world. I venture to 
think that It ts your purpose as I have no doubt, it is 
the purpose of aH who denve aothonty from ywi, to 
put your faces constantly forward never to turn back 
in this great work to which you have put your hands 
but to sec that your duty to India and your duty 
10 the India of the Britannic Commonwealth is noth 
ing less than the great doty you owe to crvilisation and 
to humomty 

Your Excdlcncy, I have been compelled to take 
up a little of your time, to spcik on behalf of this Idea 
of Empire, about which I have been supposed to be 
a httle ovcr*enthasmttc, but as X know that my 
country cannot prosper except by rmng to the fullal 
pohttcal height within the Bntish Commonwealth, 

I ora one of those who ideQtif> the Bntish Common- 
wealth on^ India in one close and visible union. If 
I speak of the one, I seem necessarily to be speaking 
-of the other I wish I had the fire of doiucnce to 
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transmit to you something of the great enthusiasm 
that I feel for the future of the world and of civilisa- 
tion of whiph it seems to me this British Common- 
wealth is designed by Providence to be the greatest 
•and the noblest of instruments. 



Speech at Perth. 

^ Jn a Mpeech UiUonto tn dtgnxip qfphranng and 
charged v\th rare eloquence* the Btghi Son 
V 8 Brinivan Saeln P O , delegate to Auttralta 
from the Oovemment of rndta^ urged the olatne of hte 
countrymen to racial equality irttktn the Smptrt, at 
a State luncheon at Sarlutmenl Sottee, at Perth on 
June 21 1922 The Acting Premier (ifr H” P 
Golebaieh) prtnded over the vhieh vat 

repretentative of evtry phan of the eommunxty t 
political comourexal and cultural life Mr Colthateh 
briefly proposed the gueet e health After thlt had 
been honoured, Mr Baetri rote to reply amidet eue 
tained applause 

I T IS to me a matter of sapreme sattsfaclion 
to ha\c been the reapicnt of fuch a glad 
welcome I was shown around >’our dly 
yesterday and I can assure you that tha enchanting 
place disclosed fresh beauties at every turn and gave 
me transports of jo> Perhaps, lilcc a co> bcaat> 
she has hidden charms to which I will remain a 
stranger (Laughter^ I wah I could sta> somewhat 
longer in this inQucnltal and enterpnsmg aty and 
'make the acquaintance of some of its cUircns who, I 
understand, arc maintaining its credit amongst the 
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Cities ^ of Australia and adding every day to its- 
prosperity and wealth. 

I am come here, deputed by the Government of 
India on a mission of some considerable importance. 
Every one of you has heard of the great Imperial’ 
Conference of Premiers which sat in London in June 
last year. That Conference went a long way to* 
cement the great Empire together. More than any- 
thing else it taught us the great lesson that this 
Empire, like other great political structures, is no 
longer to be based on domination, on conquest or on 
exploitation, but that its foundations will more and* 
more be based on ideas of brotherhood, of equality and 
of absolute and feven-handed justice all rouncL 
(Applause.) Even as amongst individuals we stand 
up for those high ideals, so amongst the nations 
composing the great Commonwealth of Britain those 
ideals will also, if only we do our duty, prevail. I am 
not gomg to dwell on the fundamental ideas of 
Empire before an audience which, I understandr 
embraces every profession and every noble calling. Itv 
would be impertinent of me to try to instruct you m 
the basic ideas of your great political iraternity. it 
would be waste of time, even if I "had the power to« 
dwell adequately on those broad 

IDEAS OF HUMAN FELLOWSHIP 
of which the Empire of Britain is coming to be more 
and more a sjmonym. (Applausa) I will give the few 
remarks I will imake to day a somewhat practical and 
business-like turn. You are, I understand, nearly alL 
IT 
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meinbers of the Porlraraent of Western Australia, or 
all in positions which are scarcely removed m dignity 
and influence from that of member* of Parliament. 
You, therefore, are likely to exercae gfeat inflnence 
over the electors and over the ideas which sway the 
minds of electors at great elections. It is therefore 
very fittmg that I should give my ideas that tom 
which, while it will make my task easy will also 
direct jour rmnds to the one or two things to which 
I shall venture to ask >*our attention 

In that Conference to which I alluded, rt ^VIls 
laid down as a proposition agreed to by all — and the 
pmpoaihon was witbout a dissentient although its 
result bad one dissentient— that this Empire has a 
few Dominions us its oonstituents and that amongst 
them India has recently acquired a place of undi s- 
pulijd equality — (applause)— equality which bos not 
bceu'won by force of arms exerted by brother against 
brother but which has been won by honourable 
participation m the risks, penis and sacrlflccs of the 
Great War (Applause.) That being acknowledged, 
it has occurred to the great statesmen of the Empire 
that it ts time to canvass all the institutions of our 
great Bnlannlc Commonwealth and to pull out with- 
out compunction anything that may distract from ils 
moral os well as it* political greatness. (Appbuse.) 
Not a very careful scrutmj is required to irvTal the 
disquieting fact that there arc a great many dtsabililics 
to which the nationals of m) country are now subject 
ed— rometJmes by law sometimes by rules and 
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regulations having the fotce of law ; but very often 
by prejudices and, it may be, occasionally, by animo- 
sities of a somewhat unjustifiable and temporary 
character. That these disabilities should rest on the 
shoulders of a people whose country, however, has 
been admitted to equality in the Britannic Common- 
wealth, IS recognised to be an incongruity which, if 
possible, must be removed at an early date. In order 
to remove this incongruity, it was next agreed — the 
representative of South Africa alone dissenting — that 
wherever the people of India resided out of their 
countrj''" With the acquiescence and consent of the 
peoples amongst whom they so resided, those residents 
of the Dominions should be admitted without delay, 
and in the acknowledged interests of the integrity and 
safety of the British Commonwealth, to the full rights 
of citizenship of that Dominion. Australia has not 
much to do to arrive at this consummation , but there 
are one or two little things which have to be put right 
even in the advanced and democratic Constitution of 
Australia. 

INDIANS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Western Australia, in particular, has, in its legal 
system, one disability to which Indians are subjected. 

I understand that m Western Australia there are only . 
about looJndians all told. They might have been- 
more, but they are at present only about that number. 
They cannot constitute a serious menace either ta 
the general character of the population, to the homo, 
^eneity of the indigenous people or to the pohticalv 
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mslitutions which frora time to time jwi are fashioa*- 
mg I understand, in accordance wth the highest 
hnman idaila. Now these people have some hardships 
With which I will not at present tronble you, lra^ 
which I will, in all bumilitv lay before the Acting 
Premier in the coarse of the day Tour attention I 
Wish m particular to draw to the possibility of finding 
a remedy which will dispense with advocacy by roe' 
oc by people eff my stamp coming over all the Way 
front India and speakmg m person to the authorities 
and to the population generallj of Western A^Btralla 
Yon who are fairest In Parliamentary methods, 
you who are accastomed to enjoy the benefits of a» 
fairly evolved political constitntioo, jounced not be 
told of the great value which attaches to the pews** 
Eion of the political vote. (Hear hear ) To >*00, 
perhaps, who have always enjoyed such a vote Its 
privileges and advantages ma> not be alNvays present 
in their livdincss. Bat to those, who like me are 
comparatively new to the Parliaracntary franchise, 
to those who know by depnvatioo Its advantages 
the volne of the political \'ote b of the sapremeat* 
Ofdo’ (Applause) To have yoor aspirant for civic 
honor, to have your young candidate, whose mmd b 
full of beneficent Jaws which hois going to father 
come to you and discuss with you your particolar 
gricrances, to have him promise minute attention to 
your gncvances—tbat b to be placed m a position of 
advantage which, if it b not continuous from di) to 
dijr 15, thtrefore, of the greater value when once in 
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ithrec years it recurs and shows you how much of the 
burden of citizenship, a'? well as its privilege, is m 
your possession. (Applause.) The hundred and odd 
people of India who dwell amongst you would be 
^lad of this political vote so that their grievances may 
.receivh Ic^timate expression in Parliament. As I ' 
understand it, Parliament is not merely for making 
•‘laws. Within the ambit of the British Constitution 
.and British institutions. Parliament is there not only , 
to make a Government from time to time, but to keep 
that Government up to its mark. (Applause ) It is 
dhere to inquire continually into grievances. It is 
(there for anybody to find his voice and to speak out 
ithe minds and the wishes of any fraction of the 
.population, however small. In fact, the smaller th,e 
section represented by a particular member, I know, 
in chivalrous Parliaments, the greater the attention 
.paid to him when he speaks. (Applause.) My country- 
men, I think, will be placed in that position, not of 
superior advantage, but in that position of the 
ELEMENTARY RIGHTS OF CJTIZEHSHIP 
when they will he able to tell themselves: “ Now, 
we are equal with our fellow-citizeps of Western 
Australia. If we have a grievance, We know whom 
ito go to, and if we can at all control that individual, 
our grievances will be heard by all the representatives 
-of the citizens of Western Australia.” 

1 It IS that political vote which I would request 
70U ,to accord with the full Will and compete 
4ipproval of your fellow citizens who have comeiroip 
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India to dwell amongst yom This seems too simple 
a demand d(te it not ? Yon would have put it nght, 
probably you would tell me, if they had asked for it 
in due form Yea rt a a small matter looked at frotrt 
that view pomt, hut it has a larger significance in the 
councils of Empire. In India as elsewhere, j’ou have 
a class of people upon whom the recent War and itS 
aftermath ba\*e had mosteitraordinary effect ^Vhfle, 
on the one side, you have people who have been mori 
than ever impressed with the beneficence of the 
Bntanntc Commonwealth and its great elBcicnc)*’ 
as an instrument for farthering human wdlarc and 
human civilisaUon there are those, one is sony td 
think of, on the other side of thought, who look at 
tbs thing and that thing and a third thmg, and tell 
themselves soradiow or other that this is the worst 
of all possible worlds and that perhaps it is, irrc 
decmably sa You know the t>’pe of mdividual whom 
I have in mind — the man who specialises in gner 
anccs (bughter), who bos no better occupation than 
to dwell coutinnallj on the worst aspect of things 
before him who is devoid of the power of drawing 
comfort from hts environment and to whom, at every 
turn the world has only a sinister and a more 
aloistcr significance from day to-daj Now that chas 
of individual N\hom we ha\c to-da), like other parti 
of the world has been unfortunatcl} , greatly increas- 
ed by the spread of a big mo\cmcnl called Non Co 

opcmlion which departing from the moral and splri 

Jual directions In which It might haic bad bcnerolent 
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■cfTects, has invaded the political sphere. Its 
votaries, waking and asleep — it may be with the best 
of intentions in the world — arc doing nothing but 
unmitigated harm. There they are, at work, all day 
long and through the night, while honest men are 
asleep. The result is that the great majority of out 
people are filled with pessimistic ideas What has the 
War done to us but increased prices all round, added 
tremendously to national burdens, and furthermore, 
disclosed 

THE ROTTEN FOUNDATIONS 
of this Empire ?,” they ask. “ Where are we Indians 
within the Empire ? What are we ? How are our 
fellow-citizens in the Empire treating us to-day ? Da 
they treat us even as well as Japanese or Chinese,, 
who are outside the British Constitution, and who 
may be described as aliens and foreigners ? ” No ; in 
many places, if the truth be told — and I heard it only 
this morning from my counfrjTOen of Western 
Australia — it does often happen that when a man is 
denied something to which he feels hunself entitled, he 
is told not merely that he is an Asiatic, but that he is 
an Asiatic coming from India, that he is an Indian — 
as if, instead of entitling him to a more cordial wel- 
come, it does inflict on him ipso facto a greater hard- 
^p, a more radical disability. 

I am grieved to think that there may be even a 
little foundation for this here and there. Hitherto 
there has been in South Africa, more than in any 
other Dominion, much ground for this feeling that 
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the Indian settled abroad is not wel com ed as a 
ieOow atuen, bnt stigmatised and oppressed and 
held np to the ndicule of his fellows for being an ' 
Ipdmn. India welcomes people from all the world* 
i Her offices her places of bnsmess, her positions Of 
advantage, her pditical franchise are open to every ’ 
body, even those who do not change then: domicile 
altogether and come and settle there only teffl|»rfi^ '' 
dly Nothing that is open to an Indian, tmless it 
be the innermost sanctoary of a temple, is not at the 
same time open to any Westerner (Applause.) Nay 
more, there are many m India who will testify that 
he really has an advantage o^'er the Indian In many 
ways, owing to oor pobtreal subjection it is posdbld 
fofany Impartial observer tO'Bnd to-da> the Indian 
kept oat of his rights in order that tbe Bntisher, 
sometimes an Aostralian or a Canadian may have 
his falirst opportaoitics for self-expression If we 
treat the Domraioos in that way bo\^ would the 
Dominions reciprocate the treatment ? Often often, 
w<i ■arc told we are an infenor people; Wc are treat 
ed nke on bferior people and we are made to feel at 
every turn that wc are an inferior people. Now oar 
fnend the pcssimtst whose rending of history H aD 
away, dwells on this aspect cntH the tears come up In 
ha eyes. He asks, what have we to do with tha 
Empire? It may mean glory it may mean greatness, 
it may mean added power it may mean fresh fields 
—but for others, not for us ! Our opportunities uni 
«t3? restricted. We are bidden to keep rigidly Within 
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’the confines of India. Elsewhere we are out- 
castes, bearers of burdens ; never, never sharers of 
privileges In such an Empire India is bound to have' 
A PL\CE or DEGRADATION, 

Honour, self-respect opportunities of self-expression, 
India may not have within the Empire. 

I have tned to put the case of my pessimist 
friend as badly as possible. But ray friends, patience 
is a virtue which all of us preach, but few of os 
practise. Perhaps, now that I tell you of it, you may 
be able to remind yourselves of incidents that may be 
made to wear that sinister complexion within your own 
.knowledge and you would tell me : Now you have 
mentioned this matter, don’t trouble any more about 
it. We will put it right.” But my point is that not 
much time should be lost in this, to you small, but to 
us most essential, matter. Let not my pessimist friend 
.increase m the country until he displaces altogether 
men of a more wholesome, 'more promising and more 
hopeful school of political thought I (Applause ) He 
•is increasing with dangerous facility to-day. I would 
jfain arrest him if I could , and m that work, which I 
have no doubt you will consider of the highest ina-. 
portance to the Empire, I am really asking your co- 
-operation and assistance. I know that it means to 
you very little. Then do not grudge it. Give it early 
and give it willingly, so that I may go back and tell 
our people “You are all wrong.- The War has 
j .indeed changed the psychology of Western peoples..' 
} In Australia, to which I went and where I pleaded 
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your catise, I fcrand willing and sympathetic listeners.. 
Thty were unaware what was happenmg , but now 
that they are told, nothing will prevent them from 
rendering justice at the earhest possible oppcatunity 
The simple matter will be put right Then we will 
also receive a leson of hope that, withm the British 
Empire, there is room for a self respecting India. 
(Applause.) It is that message that I Want with 
your authonty to be able to dehver to audiences in 
India who will come with scepticism m their hearts 
With amaety to learn what I ans telling you , bat 
audiences who, I am sure, will turn all mto many 
bulwarks of this great Bntannic Commonwealth* 

Id India I can assure yon, there a no feeling 
of repugnance to the idea of Empu'e. We have n very 
good, a ver> lively recollection of what may happen 
to India were rt to travel away under dangerous- 
impulses from the BnUsh Empire, If some genera 
bon quite new has no recollection of the bme before 
the great Indian Mutiny, say, wc have the great 
Warning of Russia to-day Believe me, in India all 
about Russia IS wcllknown Indm may not be able 
to relie\eoutof her abundance the neccisitjcs of 
Russia to any great extent but some of her political 
students have found paralldisma deep and signibcant 
between the condition of Russia and that of India 
Tbc> ha^ foUow'td with a minuteness perhaps not 
known to many of jtju here, the events of Russia and 
of Ireland, They draw from them some wise and 
some unwise lessons but thc> know one thing— that 
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a revolution means dire disaster — (applause) — from 
which, perhaps Russia, with t^e aid of America, maj'^ 
recover one day, hut from which it is very, very 
doubtful whether India could recover if 
BY ANY FATAL MISCHANCE 

she once was plunged therein. We know it only too 
well, and my pessimistic fnend more than others. 
But still you can sjmpathise — you will not approve — 
and you can understand that morbid condition of 
mind which, m the student of the history of political 
institutions, is often produced by the contemplation 
solely of gnevanecs — real, genuine, heart-breaking 
grievances In India, some of them inflict on us 
anguish and humiliation which I cannot adequately 
describe But, in spite of ups and downs, anyone 
who surveys the history of the world must, if his judg- 
ment IS sound, only register progress m capital letters. 
(Applause.) Help my pessimistic friend to read his- 
tory as you do.. . I know you will have to change 
some of your laws in order to effect for the Indians 
the political vote , but your laws may not take long 
to change. 

Our claim withm the Empire is not that you 
shall treat us like other Asiatics, but that you should 
recognise that we belong to this great, beneficent 
institution of the British Empire like you, recognise 
that kinship of spirit, and put us really in a position 
of advantage compared with other Asiatics....! apo- 
logise for having referred to what some of you may 
consider platitudinous affairs. But even platitudes- 
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femctimes we forgive Platitodes, if neglected, often 
-dcrdop into grievances, disturbing oar peace of xmsd. 
Thu somewhat tmdenrable task I have performed 
With your Jan<J leave. 

Th» coneZtuion of Jir iSodirTt addrets imu vuirJi 
hy a yr*at ouihurst of apphiure All ptottni 
joined tn ringing ** For He t a Jolly Oood Felloxof^ 
Mloxnng ihu hy cheering again and ayatn* 
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Bddrcss to New Zealand Parliament- 

' > •> 



[3fr. Sastri waa the guest of the Government at 
a JParlmmentary luncheon at Wellington on July ISt 
1922^ The Prime Minisieit Mr. Massey , presided and 
there wjis a full attendence of Ministers of the Grown^ 
and ^ Members of [the Legislative Council and the 
Souse of Representatives. Mr. Massey in proposing 
the toast of the guest said “ that tins was not the first 
time he and Mr. Sastri had met. For four or Jive hours 
a day for two or three months %n the early part of last 
year they had met around that old Council table vn 
Downing Street, of which so much had been heard, 
Se had veiy pleasant recollections of their guest's 
representation of the Government and people of India- 
(Applause ) Looking back at the rspresentahves of 
India at various conferences that had been held, he 
could say that there were no better men in the Empire 
than those of whom he was thinking — the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Patiala, the Maharao of 
Guich, Lord Sinha and, by no means the least, 
Mr^ Sastri." Replying, Mr Sastri said • — 

W E have just started, and we are looking for 
guidance to lOur elder sisters. You in New 
iJsaland have traditions which have not yet become^ 
hoary, but we are quite young. We are babes, as it 
were, in the art of Parliamentary Government. 
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Nevcrthdess, starting rather late and with briHuint 
examples ahead of us I believe that m a few years 
we thall prove ourselves quite worthy of the Mothef 
of Parliaments from which we all spring (Applause) 
I have belonged to what ts called the Conoefl of 
State in India* We are not yet a Dominion in India, 
and our House* are not yet desenbed by the great 
name of Parliament, nor are we entitled to put the 
great letters M P after our names But we arc all 
honourable men (Hear hear ) We are striving 
all we can to realise m our two Houses the great 
traditions and honourable practices and chivalrous 
relations that obtain among the indiwduals and the 
various parties m the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain* Wc have a great Speaker to guide us, and 
wt believe that in a very short time wc shall lave 
learnt a good deal and that the New Zealand 
Parliament among others will have no reason 
to be ashamed of the wa> m which its younger 
ristu is coming dose behind* India's Parliament 
may catch up the older Parliaments and may even 
pass them 

DOMINION STATUS DFMANDED 
In our demand to become a Dominion 1 know 
that I have the sympitb} of Mr Mosscy, among 
other*. I know also that in the Dominions generally 
■there Is a feeling now stronger than m the days 
before the War, that the Empire a highest achterc- 
ments arc possible only wh*m all its parts have come 
togetho’ and arc seated at the common table in fall 
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-recognition that they are the ^uals, one of another, 
that there is no difference of rank and status amongst 
themselves, and that they are all alike instruments, 
both useful and efficient, in the working out of the 
desbnies of an Empire greater and more glorious 
than history has ever recorded (Applause.) 

3ut great as the achievements of our Common- 
wealth have been, there are still greater things for 
the Empire’ to do before we can assure ourselves that 
human civilisation and human welfare have been 
placed beyond peril. JThere is to-day nothing so 
prominent as the likely clash of East and West. 
There is nothing that our great thinkers of to day are 
so anxious about as the probable conflict between the 
civihsations that have come together, not perhaps* 
through any design of their own but under the will 
of Providence, for aims greater than we can see to- 
day. We are all alike bound m duty to see that that 
clash and that conflict are averted altogether, and if 
it IS possible for any human agency to stop the catas- 
trophe, I know of none so well quahfied to perform 
this high mission than the British Empire. (Applause.) 
The British Empire more than any other political 
institution is the meeting ground of races and civilisa- 
tions and countries and continents. It has been tested 
many times before, and it will still be tested, and we 
want to be sure that British statesmanship — and in 
that expression I include Indian statesmanship — ^will 
be quite equal to any trials by which our Empire may- 
be tested in dhe future. 
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INDIA S THOUGHT 

In India there a prevalent a political moreraent 
of nrach significance I am not sure that m New 
Zealand its character and magnitude are quite appre 
dated I have no time to-day to state in full detail 
the exact proportions and lineaments of that move- 
roent, but its leading feature is quite easy to indicate 
m a few sentences. 1 wish to be quite candid I 
am speaking os a member of one Parliament to mem- 
ben of another Parliament. There It to>day a large 
number of people m India — I will not say yet the 
number ts alarmingly large — who were perfectly con 
tented during the War who were amnous for nothing 
so much as for India to male her fullest contribuboo 
of sacrifice and hardship. Such people to^ay arc 
atuctously examining this question ** Wc struggled for 
this Empire, wc stiH wish to bdicve in tbb Empire 
and to be proud of it. But would it be right for ns 
so commit our generatiooi and coming generations in 
India to partiopatkm m the Bntish Empire ? Is our 
position there exactly conformable with our aspira 
tions or with our great traditions ” 

In other words, arc the authorities of the British 
Empire sitting in Whitehall and influenced by the 
opinion of the Dominioos to a large extent, are they 
Wly aware of ^ hat India will demand Ushers to- 
take ber place among the nations that compose the 
Empire? That demand in the eyes of India is noth 
mg imrcasonablc In the of India It if adenund 
which practically has been granted in adrancrt 
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by the policy of statesmen, enunciated in State 
papers, by declarations, by pledges, by promises of a 
most sacred and binding character. But the fulfilment 
of these declarations of policy and promises and 
pledges has been rather slow in coming. The history 
of modern India is all written in letters that anybody 
can read. The students at our universities, young 
men who are to be m the future the citizens not only 
-of India but of our great Empire, they are asking 
themselves this most anxious and momentous question i 
* Should we be right, should we be doing our duty to 
our children in asking them to identify themselves 
and their fortunes with the Bntish Empire?’ 

REAL LIBERTY 

We are anxious — a great many of us are 
anxious — to enable them to answer that question 
the affirmative. (Hear, hear.) For myself I am a 
believer in this Empire. I am an admirer of ' the 
heroism, pluck, and enterprise that have gone to build 
it. I api a believer that to those qualities there can 
be added a keen and burning desire to distribute fairly 
and eqmtably the benefits and advantages of the 
Empire amongst the various people that compose it. 
(Applause.) 

liknow that amongst a great part of the white 
population of the Empire there is a real love of liberty, 
not merely that false love of liberty which loves it 
when it f pertains to oneself, but that nobler and richer 
form of love of liberty which desires to extend it to 
all deserving and loyal neighbours, and will not rest 
18 
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mitfl these desemng and loyal naghbonre arc m the 
■enjojTnent of as mach liberty of themselves. (Hear, 
hear ) With that sympathy and spint and that love 
of the higher Impenahsm we stiH hope to keep India 
loyal and contented within the Empire, looking for 
her political salvation within the bounds of this 
magnificent political insbtobon. 

A REAL SENSE OP GRIEVANCE 
Perhaps India going outside the Empire, 
will be danng Providence and bringing upon herself 
risks and perils and calamities which wo cannot 
describe, and which it is difficult even to imagine. 
We know that. Bat fellow atixens of the 
Empire* yon know that there is a state of mind 
that scinng bold of a proud people, mhcrilors of 
an ancient avilisation impels them to seek all perils 
and all calamities in the pursuit of libcrt>’ (Applause ) 
If there are, then, any inequalities which press hard 
on our fellow citircns we are all alike bound to 
remove those inequalities. If there a a .sense of 
gncvancc well founded in (ai^ wc arc all bound to 
cxnrame it carefully and to see that it is removed at 
the earliest possible moment, for there is nothing that 
wall dissolve an Empire as soon os a grievance m a 
numerous aviltscd community There li a real sense 
of grievance m India I am bound to say, speaking to 
responsible people os a responsible person that 
there IS a good deal we have got to cxamiae in the 
position of Indtans at home and in other parts of the 
Empire 
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At home we are still far short of being a Domi- 
•nion. But everything points to sure and certain 
progress in that direction. I am not in sympathy 
with those in India who believe that the present 
constitution is but a sham, a delusion, and a snare. 

I am one of those who believe that the present con- 
stitution IS carefully compiled, is likely to lead to 
better and better conditions, and will before long 
lead to full Dominion status I am not anxious at 
all on that score But I am certainly anxious about 
the position which the white populations in different 
parts of Empire have hitherto accorded to those 
Indians who are lawfully domiciled amongst them. 
That expression, lawfully domiciled, requires some 
explanation. We have agreed during recent years 
to an understanding by which the white populations 
keep out Indians to the extent they desire. You are 
allowed, with our consent in India, to exclude our 
people, thus freeing you from the fear of being 
swamped with people whom you cannot assimilate, 
and who, you fear, would seriously disturb and even 
dislocate your economic position. We are resolved 
for our part to keep our people within our own 
borders. That pomt being secure, we now ask you 
to treat fairly and justly those Indians who happened’ 
to be domiciled before the advent of that fact of 
exclusion. (Hear hear.) Not that it matters very- 
much m New Zealand. Our people here are not 
subject to any disabilities at all. You are treating* 
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them already with justice and fairness, and I have 
no complaint to make. 

We aje looking at the Empire as a whole, and 
in other parts the conditions are not so bright and so 
free from amaety Onr men are subject still to- 
anxieties and hardships, and m some cases to mdigni 
ties and pnvationa, the mere narration of which will 
seem to yoQ not as a description of anything happening 
m the Bntish Empire, bat as something happening 
m a barbarous empire. But they are there, hard facts 
and undesirable conditions that wt are bound to help 
in getting nd of I am not here to fill your mmd with 
any alarm or suspicion, but od1> to ask you to help me 
at on early date to furmsh these pessimistic friends 
of mme m India with proofs that where lawfully doml 
died Within the Empue Indians will be treated as 
equal dtircns of the Empire. (Applause^ 

That IS a necessary condition to India loyall) 
remaining wiihin the Empire. Wc cannot be proud 
of the Empire m the same sense in which jou arc 
proud of the Empire, We are glad to belong to it, 
Man) advantages oome to us from being m the 
Empire. But if wc cannot bo proud of our positron 
in it, wc wDl terminate It and seek our destmy else- 
where, rather than continue where as a matter of 
ddil>eratc polio disabilities arc placed opon us 

Of that there a no more no) doubt IndaV 
tclf consciousness has bec om e so strong that ft 
IS impossible for us hcxeaflcr lij any sabterfuff 
or camouflage onj kmgtr to keep from India 
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-this feeling that they must strive to get rid of 
inequalities. 

RANKLING SENSE OF INJUSTICE 

A rankling sense of injustice is a greater danger 
to the Empire than anything else we can think of. 
No foreign power, no cataclysm of an international 
-character can shake the Empire so much as the conti- 
xiued existence of an injustice admitted to be irre- 
movable. I believe that these inequalities need not 
-exist, that the Empire will be greater for their removal 
and that with their removal the Empire will really be 
what we often say it is, an Empire of moral value to 
its peoples, an Empire where all deserving people are 
^ual before the law. 

This Empire stands, if it stands for anything, 
-for justice, for absolute equality, for brotherhood 
amongst the peoples. We are an association of free 
peoples come together for the enjoyment of free insti- 
tutions. We cannot deny equality to Indians and 
3till maintain the Erapii;e is what it could be, or 
what it should be You will all admit that India has 
a case which it is not wise any longer to delay exa- 
mmmg on its merits. Statesmen in India are ehgaged 
in the task of examining these matters. I should be 
Mlse to the truth, I should be false to my own convio- 
lion if I did not say that in Great Britain, notwith- ^ 
-standing the healing and chastening influences of 
War, the old pre-war feeling that the Empu*e stands 
-for the Dominion of one people over another people 
ihas still some power and strength. We ate all human,. _ 
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and we know that hnman feelings are hard to eradic 
ate. From Great Bntam many of these nnfajr ideas 
of Empire — I nse no harsher expression — many of 
these lower ideas of Empire, have been banished, 
but still they are to some extent powerfuL They arc 
hmdermg the progress of tha magnificent and 
superb idea of equality 

LOOKING TO THE DOMINIONS 
I am hoping that m the Dommious these ideas 
arc not disccmible in any strength It seems to me 
that there is a doty restmg on these young communl 
ties that arc proud of their Empire to cleanse the 
Empire of these Old World notions that are only 
keeping the Empire back. Then the Empire will go 
forward into these reaUns of punty and pure justice 
where, once established the Bntisb Empire would be 
co-tcnnmou3 with the empire of reason, of huiranllj, 
of perfect equality and brotherhood among the 
peoples. These ideas ooce firmlj established in the 
Empire that wc call a less^ League of Nations lbe> 
wnll soon travd outside and perhaps impress the 
whole of hnmonit} Wc shall then see the adnflt of 
the millenium, which at present is only in the minds of 
poets and philosophers, butu.blch c%cn statesmen may 
then seek to bring wthin the practical politics. My 
most humble and earnest request to you is that jtw 
will make up j'our minds to strengthen the new 
jind make it a real temple of freedom. (Applause) 

Th* Pnm# Mintftrr called for chftrf for 
JJV Sojfn— irlivh tfor ^etl retponded 
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Addressing a crovjded assemblage of students at 
Victoria, College y Wellington on the IS th July 1922 y 
Mr. Sastri spoke of the N'eiu Constitution in India.- 
Mr. P. Levy, Chairman of the College Council presided. 
In the course of what was described by the Australian 
P^ress as a ** fluent j effortless speech’* Mr. Sastri 
said : — 

M y subject, will be the new constitution o£ 
India. It has*some peculiar features. The 
average Epghshraan is inclined to think that there, is 
only one constitution, and that all others are liable to 
end in confusion. The Indian Constitution is transitory,, 
and when it has reached its maturity it may not be 
an exact copy of the British Constitution ; already it 
vanes from it in many respects. In 1917 the British 
Government announced its policy of gradually endow- 
ing India with responsible Government by progressive- 
measures, and it IS the British aim to reach that goal 
step by step. This caution was no doubt dictated 
partly by the fear that perhaps the sudden erection of 
full responsible Government might be too much for the 
political talent available, and many are still doubtful 
if it is Wise to transplant a Western system of 
government into a land where for long centuries, 
nothing of the kind has been known. 
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Instead of expenmcnting with one province 
tinder complete re^xmsible govemment, Bntam decid 
cd to take every province into account, and wbfle 
not handing over complete control, to give the 
Indians the easier portion of the work, retainmg the 
more difficult for her own representatives. In all 
nine provinces, therefore, all functions were divided 
into two portions one, known as transferred 
subjects, comprising sanitation, forests publ^ works, 
•cducatran, etc. and the other known as reserved 
subjects, such as police and justice, law, taxation, and 
revenue, etc. The provincial governments are com 
prised of Ministers responsible to Parliament, and 
Counaliors. The number of Mimstera \ane9,accord 
lOg to the slse of the province, some have two some 
four The Ministers are subject to restnctioos which 
■do not apply to the coansellora, the latter not being 
ncccssniilv bound to occept enticism or carry out 
Parliamentary resolutions. Parltamcnt may criticise, 
but does not wholly control. The Governor a a sort 
■of arbiter between the tvvo branches of the Govern* 
ment when they fail to agree he deada between 
them, a difficult part 

There arc three Mmtsters m each large pro- 
vince, and four of the executive counsellor* All the 
former and two of the latter arc Indians and there 
arc only three Europeans (the Governor and two of 
the executive counsellors) So there is a namerical 
Indian majority in provincial cotmdls, which arc 
lodan in character In the Caitnd Government 
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■’there are three Indians and four British a predomi- 
(.nance of British influence. The system of provincial 
government has worked well No Governor has 
found it necessary to use his powers save in the case 
-of one province. Parliament has been allowed there- 
fore to exercise practically all its powers over both 
‘ transferred ’ and ‘ reserved ’ subjects. 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

How has the Central Government, ' with 
-powers to veto, worked ? The Governor-General, a- 
wise man, let it be known that he was not anxious to 
use his supreme power, and that he would forbear to 
Use it at all if possible That sense of responsibility 
cast on the provincial governments has steadied them 
to such an extent that the powers of veto might not 
have existed at all, so far as they were concerned. 
Thus the Constitution has happily frustrated the chief 
-objections raised to it. 

This form of government is known as the diarchy 
(or dyarchy), or dual authority. Such a form of 
control has elsewhere proved notoriously unstable, 
-and India’s politicians agreed with diffidence to accept 
it, but they were sure of its charitable application by 
the British Government. The original proposal was 
that while the people were to have a little power in 
the provincial Governments, they were to be shut out 
of all authonty in the Central Government. To 
provide an adequate machinery to allow of the exer-' 
cise of the popular will there were formed an Indian 
’Council of State and a Legislative Assembly, and 
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these two Hemses had to agree m all legislation to be 
effective. The Assembly alone could deal with taxa*, 
tion the other House coold, and had, to promulgate 
legislation frequently The Vice-Regal Governor- 
General controlling 300,000,000 of the people was 
not a member of the Legislature. 

MANY INNOVATIONS 

The New Consbtution brought m innovations. 
Formerl> the Governor was responsible for the 
control of the remotest parts of India the Governors- 
of which were merely his agents. This led to undue 
delays m correspondence and deahng with matters of 
importance. The New Constitution removed this at 
one stroke, as all provincial Go\‘emments ha\c oow 
full powers under their immediate jurisdiction and 
separate from the Central Government Such matters- 
os posts and telegraphs defence railroads, and 
Customs can be dealt with by provincial Govern 
tncnls while taxation etc. a handled by the Central 
Govern meot 

Many of the points that arise might seem 
ludicrous to older Constitutions. If the Governor 
Wishes a law to be passed he must first submit a 
draft of the proposal to Porhoraent When the 
Parliament s will Is made known he either accepts or 
dismisses It \Vhat he garettes is law \Vh»t 
Parliament passes he ts not bound to accept That Is 
the prerailing principle of our Provincial Government 
Dot In the Central Adralnistratten all sul^ecls are 
reserved and none • transferred ' to the people. 
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merit of the s}'stem lies in the method by which the 
continuous steps to Self-Government may be taken. A 
section of the Act lays down that at the end of two 
years Parliament in Britain shall send a commission 
throughout India, impartially reviewing what has 
been done, the recommending or refusing changes in 
the Constitution, thus avoiding unseemly wrangler 
and assuring the compulsor}' ad\ancement of the 
Constitution. The Indian Constitution has been 
struggled for long and arduouslj , and we mean to 
deserve, and get more. 

All the higher officials in the Government 
service are appointed by the British Government, and 
none at all by the Government of India. That seems, 
and indeed is an anomaly The better basis would, 
have been for the people of India to have had a voice 
in the appointment of these agents of daily adminis- 
tration. The military question is one of great 
importance. Indian critics say that the Army is 
larger than is needed for the defence of India, but 
British opinion differs. The control is solely in the 
hands of the Viceroy and his counsellors . the Legis- 
lature must not even discuss this matter. This is a 
great exclusion and a great detraction from the 
dignity of Parliament but this is a legacy from old. 
times that cannot be helped Another point is that 
Indian Army officers in India bear only the Viceroy’s 
commission and not the King’s, although some thirty, 
only a few amongst thousands, were recently given 
the Kihg’s commission. This policy of distrust of the- 
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Indian people is strong and it will be years before 
the control of the Arm> will be Indian Military 
secrets are jealously guarded such as the manage- 
ment of the ne^\er engines of war 

REFINEMENT OP DISTRUST 
It IS said, that such a Constitution may easfly 
break down But we are the mhentom of a great 
and noble culture daring the evolubon of which 
wc have prodaced the greatest poets and thinkers of 
the world. We have the culture of the Brahmin, 
the chivalry of the Rajput (than whom no knight of 
oldtn days ^\•as more chivalrous) the wa^ior charac 
tenstics of the Maharatta the bravery of the Sikhs, 
the commercal enterprise of the Parsee. There is 
talent of no kind which we lack. It is a cruelty and 
refinement of distrust unparulleled in the treatment 
of an> subject race that wc are not nllowcd to 
control our military macbme m its more modem 
aspects. A pdic> of complete confidence will alone 
allow tJstocarr^ oat our Constitution full/ After 
150 jears of Bntish fupremaej m India the first ftep 
in this policy has taken. We arc committed to 
it« and will not go back. Is it fair to cast doubts 
upon it? India is Iwund m time to deserve Its own 
sjstem of responsible Government and to become 
actually as we now arc m Ihcor} , equal partners m 
the Bntish Commonwealth (Applause.) 
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i of "oBing o„r connirg. 

... tn, casual of «> Telan,s on Jnly 29, 

//' , > P^csonted with an* 

address hy the Indian community of Fi^i, A Civic 

Becepizon zcas cHended to him at the Town Rail 

h the iToyor, the Eon. Mr. E. M. SeZ Ea 

om Joehce and the yrtnepa! 

offioere of Oovernment we, e proem t. The ilayor Ll. 

com,y Ur. 8mtr, on hehalf of the UnnieipoKty 
reminded the a,,d,ence of Ur. SaeM eenicc/to the 
Empire and said that he has displayed “a dignity of 
hearmg, a maste, y of the English language, a rare 
oloiumce >^nd an education of thought which shows 

zohat India at its host is producing ” Bev/vinn t 
Mayor. Ur Eastm deljred the fllowtg ! Zees - 

yOUR Excellency, your Honour. Ur Mayor and 
1 citizens of Suva. It gives me very great 
p ensure indeed to meet such a distinguished gating 
at short notice just on my way to Canada. I had 
reived a we come of a most flattering descnptior 
both m Au^ralia and New Zealand, and I am very- 
happy to find that, in Fiji I am not less welcome 
(Applause.) I rather think it was a pity that business 
kept me away when I might have been here a^d 
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Spent a long time trying to understand the problems 
of Fiji but it is no nse repenting it I am very happy 
to think that some representative gentlemen came 
over from Inda and paid attention to the problems of 
Fiji which their importance, and perhaps also their 
complexity required. Their report has not been 
published at all cventn I do not know what their rc- 
coramcndatrans and Boding are. It is not possible 
for me, therefore, to say anythbg of personal 
knowledge concerning the questions that vex you, 
from day to day but I may be allowed while I am 
paamg through just to tell jou why the Gowmmcnt 
of India bid a dnty on me, which I have been proud 
to discharge to the best of my ability, why the> have 
sent me to sec the Dominions personally and speak to 
Ibc anthontics m each Dominion to Parliaments and 
to the electors of the Dominions on matters of 
consequence- There is no time for me to ^v^ap what 
I have to say m euphemisms or pleasing phrases. I 
shall only speak just os, I think, I have ventured to 
do elsewhere. The Ma>or was a minute ago, 
pleased to describe mo os a good atuen of the 
Empire. I bclic\'c I can daim that honour 
(Applause.) I ha\e great faith in the Empire 
and its mission. 1 have at the same time, an idea 
of its purpose which perhaps tome who call them 
selves imperialists do not entertain I think of the 
Empire not so much as to its pact but as to its 

future for there arc man> things of deep import —some 

of our roost tadreal ideas, tome that have concenn 
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with the very roots of life — which have been entirely 
changed since the War as, in a flash, the danger 
to the British Empire hns been made clear to people 
and, as m a flash, its strength in trial has been 
displayed , and I am proud to think that, when the 
need did come in all its insistence, the people of India 
forgot their little grievances and stood by the side of 
the white populations for maintaining, not merely the 
material glory of the Empire, but for sustaining its 
moral and spiritual basis. (Applause ) Now that the 
trial has passed away, and the Empire has come xiut 
stronger within itself than ever before, it rests with 
us, citizens of the future, no less than of the past, to 
see that all that might make for weakness in the 
Empire is eliminated ; that everything that may tend 
to keep people fiom people within the Empire, 
should, if possible, be set aside mercilessly ; and that 
the Empire should stand a guarantee for ever of peace 
and good- Will amongst the peoples of the world and 
of civilisation. (Applause.) When we keep in view 
this very great end, the paramount need of maintain- 
ing the Empire on its moral basis, all petty 
considerations, such as we have hitherto hugged 
to our bosom, must give way, sectarian interests, 
however big, however longstanding, ought to have 
no consideration. Community should welcome com- 
munity for the Bntish Empire now stands by 
public declarations which cannot be neglected, 
the Bntish Empire now stands for the union 
nf races, for the coming together of different civilisa- 
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tions, for coiTiplete brotherhood so far as it is possible 
to establish it, between the East and the West, 
between the coJoured and the coloorlea popnlations of 
the Empire. (Applause.) That a why during the 
War and after the War statesmen of the Empire ha\ c 
met m aruooas consultation. India, now recognised 
to be an equal partner m this mighty political 
orgamsation has had to say something which in the 
opinion of its statesmen and m the considered 
judgment of its Government, militated against this 
feeling of consolidation of the Empire of which I 
have ventured to spca)». to you. These considentions 
have been preying on the mmds of the statesmen of 
the Empire, not merely m England but all over the 
world. Colonial statesmen of ranJe have given them 
selves much thought as to how it is possible to bridge 
the gulf that has so kmg stood between community 
and community withra the Empire. I do not say 
that the problem a easy to solve I do not say that 
the problem can be quickly solved I do not say that 
the consummatloa that wo true impermlists have at 
heart can be arrived at promptly or within a short 
time but I do maintain that it is Iho duty of cveo 
one who stands not merdj for the law but for the 
higher idea! of Empire to sec that no moment is lo^t 
m dcclanng and understanding these problems, in 
soling our faces forward and in Irul) and really 
starting an era of complete cqualit> and lirothcr 
hood of the populations that compose the Empire the 
populations which hare been descrilxtl by the Prime 
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Minister himself as a free people coming together in a 
free brotherhood. 

GOVT. OF INDIA’S DIFFICULTIES 
As I told you before, we are strong enough, I 
think, and most of us are brave enough, to talk 
candidly to one another. There is no use m consult- 
ing one another’s susceptibilities in matters where the 
truest interests of the Empire are concerned, and I 
will therefore speak out what is in my mmd. 
because I know that it is m the minds also of the 
guardians of the Empire , it is in the minds also, of 
the Government of India, whose commission I am 
proud to bear for the time being. Now, the Govern- 
ment of India are faced with political difficulties in 
India, of which I could wish that their compatriots 
in the Dominions had a clearer idea and a more vivid 
perception than they seem to have shown so far. 
The difficulties in that part of the British Empire 
are of a tremendous order. Indians have settled in 
various parts of the Empire, in self-governing Domi- 
nions, m Crown Colonies, in Protectorates of one kind 
or another, in every one of those places outside India.. 
It IS true to say, alas, that the Indian is not yet treat- 
ed as an equal subject of his Majesty. There are 
many disabilities, many subtractions from his citizen- 
ship, and, in some places, which I will not name, 
there are even humiliations and indignities heaped 
upon him. As I said before, in India tl^ese things are 
now, more than ever, watched with meticulous care. 
Indians have one characteristic in common with 
18 
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dons, for complete brotherhood so far as it is possible 
to cstabhsh it, betneeo the East and the West, 
between the coloorcd and the colourless populattons of 
the Empire. (Applause.) That is why during the 
War and after the War statesmen of the Empire ha\e 
met IQ anxKms coasultatioo. Indio, now recognised 
to be an equal partner in this migfit) political 
organisation has had to say something which m the 
opinion of its statesmen and in the considered 
judgment of its Government, militated against this 
feeling of consolidation of the Empire, of which I 
ha^-c ventured to speak to you. These considerations 
ha\c been preying on the minds of the statesmen of 
the Empirci not merely In England bnt all over the 
world. Colonial statesmen of rank have given them 
•dves much thought as to how it is poiuble to bridge 
the gulf that has so long stood between communit) 
and communrtv within the Empire. I do not sa> 
ihnt the problem is easy to solve I do not saj that 
the problem can be quick!) solved I do not sa> that 
the consummation that wc true Imperialists have at 
heart can be amved at promptly or Wilhm a short 
time bit I do maintoiQ that it ta the dut> of ever) 
one who standi not mere!) for the bw but for the 
higher idea! of Empire to sec that no mom-mt h lort 
h d'-cUrinf and tmdcfSfandmr three proWema, fn 
jrttcT- cwf facn forward and in trul) and really 
itarting tn era of compile equolit) and lroth»t 
h<^M cf the populaliooi that cOTipos^* the Empire iIm* 
(vtpuhb-os whKh have beta drtcrib^l by the ( nrv* 
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Minister himself as a free people coming together in a 
free brotherhood. 

GOVT. OF INDIA’S DIFFICULTIES 
As I told you before, we are strong enough, I 
think, and most of us are brave enough, to talk 
candidly to one another. There is no use in consult- 
ing one another’s susceptibilities in matters where the 
truest interests of the Empire are concerned, and I 
will therefore speak out what is in my mind: 
because I know that it is in the minds also of the 
guardians of the Empire , it is m the minds also, of 
the Government of India, whose commission I am 
proud to bear for the time being. Now, the Govern- 
ment of India are faced with political difficulties in 
India, of which I could wish that their compatriots- 
in the Dominions had a clearer idea and a more vivid 
perception than they seem to have shown so far. 
The difficulties m that part of the British Empire 
are of a tremendous order. Indians have settled la 
various parts of the Empire, in self-governing Domi- 
nions, m Crown Colonies, in Protectorates of one kind 
or another, in every one of those places outside India^ 
It IS true to say, alas, that the Indian is not yet treat- 
ed as an equal subject of his Majesty. There ar& 
many disabilities, many subtractions from his citizen- 
ship, and, m some places, which I will not name,, 
there are even humiliations and indignities heaped 
upon him. As I said before, in India tl^ese things are 
now, more, than ever, watched with meticulous care. 
Indians have one characteristic in common with. 

19 
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Other peoples m that they have a certain nmoont of 
pndc. To bctold* sometimes in so many words, 
sometimes mdircctly, that they ore but an inferior 
■component of thcOntanoic Commonwealth does not 
improve thar temper ThQ ore not soothed any 
means when >oq tell them as you did, ' You are a 
people whom we do oot propose yet to admit to com 
pletc eqaality« >*oa arc a people of a subordioato 
status of a differeat civilisation we cannot ossimt* 
late it I am not here to say that * quality and 
' brotherhood arc ideas $0 simple and easy that >*00 
have only got to announce them that >*00 have only 
got to put them doum on paper m documents and 
they wdl be realised. Peeves rruods have to bo 
charged, and inner conversion to real Cbristtaoity 
has to take place amonpt those who have hither 
(0 ihcld the power held the privilege, held the 
first place to the exclusion of others. It is not 
the vv^rk of a da> u takes some time it will tako 
seme education but I am one of thos^ who believe 
that the current now sets in the right direction I 
am one of those who believe that even m the most 
unpromtMng places of the British Empire since the 
War there b a rc-cocnition that there u a higher law 
of the Empire, a deeper significance in the Empire « 
misrion a higher and nobler purpose which the 
LmptfC hat still to fulfil and of which every llnliiher 
has to be the vehicle in spint, as well as in word*. 
I am, therefore full of bodies that, when the wishes 
of the CoTcmrrmt of India la this matter be Ideotb 
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cal with the wishes of the people of India, and when 
•the wishes of the Grovernment and of the people of 
India are known, I am happy to think they will not 
be set aside any more with light hearts In Austrah'a 
and New Zealand, I found a sympathetic reception 
-of this message. My message was this ; That there 
must be, as early as possible, fulfilment of the resolu- 
-tion that the 1921 Conference of the Empire 
'Statesmen passed.’ 

RESOLUTION OF IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

I had the honour of taking a share m the proceed- 
ings of that Conference. The case for the status of 
Indians was stated m full It received thorough 
discussion, and, after realising its fullest consequences, 
The resolution which they passed was, more or less, 
To this effect : ‘ Now that India has been admitted to 
equal partnership in the Empire, the existence of 
disabilities of her nationals, duly settled in any part 
t3f the Empure, is an incongruity which ought to be 
swept away as quickly as possible ” In order that 
That consummation may be reached, it is desirable 
that the rights of Indians, wherever domiciled, should 
■he recogmsed to full citizenship. To this resolution 
-many members of the Imperial Cabmet, includmg the 
Prime Minister and the Colonial Minister, were’ parties. 
The Prime Minister of Australia, the Prime Mmisterof 
New Zealand, and the Prime Minister of Canada were 
parties to it. Mr. Winston Churchill represented the 
Crov^n Colonies and Protectorates. South Africa alone 
was not a party to this, because South Africa has 
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own difficulties and the matter there o not so cas) at it 
as elsewhere. That peculiar position was recognisedt 
and Genera! Smuts who represented Sooth Afnca» 
was aibwed to csclude himself and the Unkm of 
South Afnea from the scope of that resolution but 
mcrybody else agreed to it and it <0 happens, there- 
fore, that all Crown Colonies and Protectorates and 
self go^em1^g Dominions with that exception ^\e^c 
practically counselled to see that this poIic> is earned 
out. Now that policy is the remo\*al of disabllttics 
existing on Indans lav.'fully settled and the admission 
of them to the full rights of Bnlish atlrtnshlp the 
ame as other classes of ha Majcst> s lo>*aI subjects 
It IS that that I went to plead In Australa and Scv. 
Zealand it is that (hat I will plead, In the course of 
a few v>cckf m Canada and I wit) tell ytm just tins 
thmg that when I placed the ease before the people 
of Australia i nd New Zealand while the Gm'tmmmts 
woe natunOj not aWe to commit thcm«el\c 3 and 
give me definite promise? I found crcr)‘^\hero 
amoogst the aanoto classes complete approbation of 
mj soitlments the profoundest sjrnpath) with the 
view* of Ih* Goremment of India and the moBt 
encouraging recognition of the claims that I pul 
forward on li-haU of Indans, 

A DANGFn TO Till: tWI IRF 
I tnmv onl> too well that there ore jarti of the 
nrrpiicwhrh bar** hilhrtio l^n run on a basis of 
ifvtjaalrty Tht-re th» probl m th^reforr, 11 a little 
rii^e djiVnilt than elt^wh^ and I am p^frctly 
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willing to recognise, for my part, that this work of 
breaking barriers between communities is not an ca^ 
work ; but all I ask is that everywhere to-day there 
must be a heartfelt admission of the end in view ; 
everywhere to-day there must be a readiness to adjust 
arrangements so that the march towards that goal 
should begin immediately and proceed ceaselessly until 
the end is attained. When jl say ‘ must ’ all I mean 
IS that that is the requirement of the Empire, for 
what are the words used by the conference to which 
I have just referred? The words are: * in the inter- • 
ests of the solidarity of the British Empire.’ No 
■words from me are required to put a gloss on that 
expression — * in the interests of the sohdarity of the 
Britannic Commonwealth.’ It means that it is felt by 
people all over that the continuance of this status of 
inequality, of this basis of privilege on one side, and 
obligations only on the other, if continued, would 
mean danger to the Empire, would mean the beginn- 
ing of an unhappy state of things which no people 
whatever ought to see for one moment. As I told you 
before, I know human nature is the same in India as 
in England and everywhere ; I know it is very, very 
difBcuIt to part from rights and privileges, and immu- 
nities and special advances but if it is necessary to do 
-SO in the interests of the Empire, I think that one is 
entitled to ask that even that sacnfice mUsl be cheer- 
fully^. borne for the sake of one great political organi- 
;^ation, which alone can guarantee peace for human- 
ity in the future, which alone can guarantee the 
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genume acquiatfon on those idcaJs, for the great 
teachers of homanity have always stood for those 
ideals of equality and brotherhood which within the 
Bnteh Empire, are often secularly described as one 
law the some opportunities for all, the fullest scope 
tvithm the Empire and onder the Umon Jack for 
fcvery man and every woman to develop himself or 
herself, according to the endowments with which 
God has pleased to start them in life. If all are 
equal m religion, all ore equal m a certain sense 
Within the Empire. Not to recognise it is to mn 
counter to the requirements and teaching of all 
religions, and likewise also to forget the higher purpose 
of the British Empire. Too many of us are apt to 
give a theoretic recogmtion to their ideak, to say ' Yes, 
but let it bo twenty years hence, when I am dead and 
boned , let everything start with another generation, 
let the present generation go oo as it does *; bat that 
is where the di£5culty of India, the epedal message 
that lam commtgnoned to bear, comes in. I am to 
exhort yon, on the one side and on the other to 
cxerose patience and mutual sympathy, and to 
put the best that is in yon mto this work of 
complete understanding amongst the component 
ports of the Bntish Empire, and to do it as soon 
as possible. 

NO EXCUSE FOR DBI.A\ 

As I said, the full acbie%‘eittent may take time* 
but there is no excuse for causing any de2a>, for 
merely putting off things for another generation, for I 
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know this, as a student of Indian history, that ever 
since her Majesty Queen Victoria took over the 
administration of India, Indians have been accustomed 
to hear and read the finest sentiments. School boys 
of three generabons ago in India were told that the 
Union Jack, wherever it flew, meant continued 
progress towards British ideals of equality and justice 
and" brotherhood. Subsequently, time after time, 
royalty, and authority derived from royalty, has 
proclaimed and repeated these pledges to us : they 
have been very slow in fulfilment. Sometimes it 
seemed to us painfully slow sometimes, alas, it seemed 
to us that there Were statesmen who even went so 
far as to say that these ideals are only for ornamental 
decoration in public despatches, and that they are not 
meant for actual fulfilment m private life m daily 
administration, in the conduct of the various 
Governments. That, however, is no longer the case ; 
it IS now admitted everywhere that these are the 
true ideals. And of all the things that have 
continually extorted my admiration amongst my owu 
people this has extorted the most admiration, the 
patience that Indians have shown during these many 
decades while these ideals were only slowly fulfilling, 
the hope that they have not allowed to die within 
their breasts that one day these ideals are going to be 
actualities, and not merely copy book maxims. That 
will stand always m the judgment of any historian, 
however prejudiced ; that wiU stand always to the 
credit of the Indian people. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR fcANDHI 
Even now during the pnagress of the great Non 
Cooperation movement, which threatened far more 
perhaps than ever you suspected even now when the 
Indian National Congress the other day threw over 
the words within the British Empire who was it 
that kept India still on the nght side ? Yon wonld 
be astonished to hear that it was Mr Gindhu WhDe 
a great part of his followuig insisted on his adoption 
•of violent methods, they likewise insisted that the 
creed of the greatest political orgamxation m India 
siioald be so altered as to permit their taking India. 
<mt of the British Empire into the wUdemcs* of po£ 
tics, mto the region of chaos and anarchy for tbiy 
aaid * we prefer that we shall be allowed the freedom 
to min oorselves, we prefer that to an cnstence on a 
aubordinate footing with the Bntish Empire,' It was 
Mr Gandhi from whose politics I duffer very much 
who used his personal influence and advised his fol 
lowers not to be so rash for he said, whatever you 
say of the British Empire, I know one thmg speak 
ing as though I were Mr Gandhi for a minute I 
am against oil Government in the oniversc, I do not 
like one person to control another and to have 
.governmental power over him nevertheless, I live 
under the Bntish Government, because I believe that, 
all human Governments, tho British Empire 
gorert^ the least.* ‘flrnt means that, within the 
British "^rapire, the individual clliien enjoys more 
freedem of movement and action than the 
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^individual citizen enjoys anywhere, even under 
Governments which are said to be democratic. 

It IS a great asset'' that British statesmen have to- 
day, it is a great asset, this belief in the ideals ^ of 
Empire, which dominates the minds of the people 
•who have great grievances in India, and who feel thaf 
in the seeking of the redress of these grievances they 
may take a drastic step. Even they, however, are 
willing to leam that the best interests of India lie 
within the British Empire: that the glory of the 
British constitution is that by peaceful and constitu- 
"tional means exclusively it is possible for a people to 
rise from the status of a mere dependency to the level 
of a self-governing dominion. The best minds of 
India have now recognised that they have been 
<alIowed to rise from a position of mere dependence, 
and that, through the Government of India Act of 
igig, they are well and firmly established on the 
high road to full responsible government. Do not, by- 
anything that you do in any part of the Empire, 
.shake that confidence, or undermine it, I pray you, 
ladies and gentlemen on whom rests the future policy 
of the Empire, remember that each one of you has to 
be the vehicle of the higher spirit, of the nobler 
mission of the Empire, and not any longer to 
wish the continuance of the lower ideals of the more 
material order, 

A WORD TO INDIANS 

Now, a word to my Indian fellow subjbcts 
•'exclusively. May I tell them that there is an inexor- 
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ftblc condition which must be fnlfifled before thu 
mighty work of changmg the baas of Empire from 
one of domination to one of eqflality can be folQIled. 
It IS a great and mighty work, to which statesmen 
have to address themselves and they cannot do it 
they cannot march steadily from step to step unless 
they are assured of our complete loyalty to the Empire 
and Its ideals. If os often as power ii transferred in 
India to the representativea of the people, they use it 
■o as to convince statesmen that the extra power, the 
additional etatns, the improved position and privilege 
win all be iDed only for the good of India within the 
Empire, then their work be cootmnous their 
work will be a pleasure and m no long tune our 
efforts will be crowned with sucoesa, I will, there- 
fore, ask them to ezerdsc the patience, the good faith 
m Bntish ideals, which thqr have shown so far for 
aH things under Providence come to those that wait that 
believe, and that allow Providence to work its ends in 
its own ways, and in its owngoodness of time. Do not 
listen to those who come and advise you now and 
then, to try your own hand at rcconstmction, to pull 
down destroy create chaos m the hope that oat of 
chaos somebody else will come and build you up a 
cosmos it never will be done. Wrthm the Bntish 
coQstitubon it is possible to change all things slowly 
and gradually without adopting revolutionary 
methods. That is thcgicry of the Bnttsb constitution 
above all other constitutions. While great improve- 
ments are possible in other political ofgoimations 
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only through revolution, through violence, through 
disruption, by the Bntish constitution it is possible to 
be effected by change of opinion, by continual political 
education, by mutual consultation, by compromise, or 
by the exercise of mutual forbearance and mutuab 
good-will. 



Speech at the Reform Club, 

, . Montreal 

-• J 

[Addntsxng the iTemhtrt of the B^orm Oluh 
3£)nfr«a2 tn Sept 1929 Basin spoke ef the 
cu2<ur« and trad\ttons of Ind%a and referred to hsr 
position tn the British CommonioeQUh The Prtsu 
dent of the Olah who presided over the Luncheon 
introduced Ifr Sasln tn a feUeiioue speech Mr 
Basin ' was nothing if not frank and hlunt tn telling 
of the terms under which India u xoxlling to rtfmotn 
within the Smpire " The follorting report of the 
speech appeared tn the Montreal Gazelle ] 

(I EITHER Britain nor any Doralnioo can 

i\ afford to play bully with India any longer, 
and wc in India* let me tell yon once for 
aD are determined to be bulbed no longer If we 
ore going to be equal portnerB with the rest of the 
Empire m the mamtenance of peace, we will contn* 
butc what we can to its might, strength and majesty 
for we have a contribution to make to the world, and 
we ore prepared and willing to make It under the 
Unlrai Jack, if the Umon Jack is going to bring us the 
maintenance of self re^>cct, and our own sente of 
honor Otherwise much as ^ve should regret U wc 
-must seek our pobtlcal solvation outside of this great 
pobtioil orgamzatlom 
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NO RACE DISTINCTION 
** We want to dwell within the Empire, I have 
told 3^ou what will keep us within it, you — and I 
mean you, the people of Canada exactly — can keep us 
within the British Empire only if you enable us to 
take pride in the British Empire just as you do. The 
fact is that to-day we admire and study its history 
with reverence, and value its connection becdiise it is 
profitable, because it promises more than anything 
else to pull us slowly towards constitutional govern- 
ment, but all this is not sufficient. You must bind' 
our sentiment also, and the strongest sentiment' with 
us IS pride. Make us be proud of the Empire , and 
we can be proud of the Empire only when that 
Empire stands absolutely for justice and equality and 
brotherhood amongst the peoples If it stands, as it 
did, for domination, for exploitation, for the glorifica- 
tion of any one race or any one color, of any one 
people of any one place, we cannot be proud of it, 
and you ought not to be proud of it, but that is your 
affair. So far we have reaped of its benefits, shoul- 
dered its responsibilities and carried its burden, but w;e 
are still not proud of it because its strength has been 
built upon our weakness, its riches have been accumu- 
lated by keeping us poor, its power in the world has 
been possible because we were a subject nation, and 
because our strength could be used subordinated ,to 
their strength. Your ment has been our dement, but 
we are willing to forget the past. Indians, after alj, 
are a wise people, and know where their bread is but- 
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tcred We arc perfectly Willing to wipe off the past. 
We will be true to this Bntah connection and will 
do the best we can to help it provided that the 
Empire K what it purports to be, an organisation of 
iree peoples, coming together freely for the mainten 
ance and extension of free institutions Let us be 
free in the sense m which you are free and then the 
whole can combme to make the rest of the world free, 
■and then mdeed this planet shall be a planet ^yhere 
nations shall have learned to respect, toleratCi love 
and befnend one another 

• NOT REBELLION OF PEOPLE 

As to the ability of the people of India to sever 
ihe link with the Empire Mr Sostn bad no doubt 
that it could be done when the people so wished. The 
people of India had never sought to free themselves 
to put thar full strength mto such n movement The 
Indian mutmy was not a rebdhon of the people, but 
of sepoys whidi had been much magnified. Trouble 
had come in the bme of Lord Corzon over the Bengal 
partition and the fiery cross had gone from village to 
•village, and the people called on to nsc. That failed, 
though the story of the gnevances was believed, but 
the people hoped to secure redress from the Sovereign 
•and Pailmment During the War India might have 
been a source of danger to the Empire, with dJf 
ferent culture and crvilizatioo and color “ us you 
people arc so food of pointing out The quarrel in 
Europe bad not been thar affair in spite of what the 
■people had been told. The fcdings were suppressed 
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during the War, and found full vent at the close m 
- the "great outburst known as the Non-Co-opcration 
movement led by Gandhi. Yet to that movement the 
people had not given full support. Its orign had been 
quite clear to all growing up before their very eyes. 

“ It was a rebellion, but a rebellion without 
arms in which the rebels threw away all arms, and 
declared they were not m rebellion to kill but to be 
killed, not to deprive anyone of liberty, but to be 
deprived of liberty. It was an extraordinary rebellion, 
the leader of which was a great moral man of punty 
of character, a man whose ideals challenged the ad- 
miration of the world, a man who thought that if he 
must conduct war he, would iconduct it as no war 
had ever been conducted. It was a spiritual struggle, 
difficult to deal with, and, after the European War, 
afforded a contrast Why did our people not give 
sufficient force to Gandhi, whom they admired, and 
-whose character they venerated ? They said m actions, 
if not m words ‘ We cannot afford to declare war 
against the British Government. We do not wish^ to 
undermine or destroy it. We should like to shake it 
a little, because it seems to be prouder than ever 
after the War, and we would like tO show them what 
risks they are running, but we cannot afford to dest- 
roy this Government.” 

Some of Qandhi’s followers had wanted him ^to 
declare a more active war, but he had refused, arguing 
that the average Britisher is a httle slow and takes 
time to think, and perhaps if given a knock he would 
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begin to think, and possibly then gnevances^uld be 
* ngbted, and he ccmld not beheve that the Eoglishmin 
meant to keep his people in servitude all the tune. 

Mr Sastn said that the heart of India ts still 
with the British Empire, and why ? Not because they 
were any more idealists than the peopfe of Canada. 
They did not love the Bnbsh Empire because it was 
the British Empire. It Was not love for bve • sake. 
** We are sdfish people the same os you, and have 
good keen political sense the same as yon, and we 
know our interests he rapped up m the Bnbsh con 
neeboo. That b why we wish to remain. It o a 
tremendous mistake to suppose loyalty for loyalty s 
sake, grabtude for grabtude's sake, love for love s 
sake ever kept a pec^le true to a pohbcal connecboo 
These things are good and valuable when material 
considerations bmd them m certain directions but let 
matenal considemboos and moral coosiderabons part 
company and neither by itself is sufficient to bold a 
pdlibcal connection. 

*" 4- 



Mahatma Gandhi 


- ■ ■ — o- — 

In the course of an appreciative ‘sivdy of the 
character and genius of Mahatma Gandhf, Mr Sastri 
wrote as follows in the pages of the Survey Graphic^ 
an American mnqazine : — 

r^^OLITICS IS not separable from life. Mr. Gandhi 
JL would not countenance the separation, for his 
great aim is to strip life of its sophistication and 
reduce it to its own nature — simple, rounded, pure. It 
merely happens that for the moment his activity is in 
'the field of politics. It merely happens that for the 
moment he is confronting Government and daring its 
wrath. It merely happens that for the moment his 
cry of Swaraj for India has caught the ear of the 
world and the world is anxious to know .what his 
Swaraj is His real and final objective is a radical 
reform of human kind.. His Gospel ist “'Back to 
Nature.” He avows himself an implacable ePemy of 
Western civilisation. In his mighty tWar,/ against 
Western civilization Swaraj for India is but a 
campaign. The rules of the campaign are the tides 
of, the mighty war ; the weapons to be used in the 
campaign are the weapons to be used in the campaign 
of the mighty war ; the virtues to be evoked by the 
campaign are the virtues which will win the mighty 
war in the end The cardinal rule of both, the war 
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and the campaignt is non vJdence Non violence b of 
the heart as well as of the body By thonght ^vo^d 
and act yon may not injoro yonr adversary Enemy 
in a person^ sense ts too strong a w o rd for bis 
Actionary Bnt as the adversary does not follow the 
role yon will be anbjected to great snffchng and loss. 
»Re]oice in the suffering and loss and conrt them. If 
yon cannot rqoice in them, do not avoid or tomplom 
against them. Love yonr enemies if yon love them, 
pardon them and never retaliate agamat them. Force 
13 wrong and most go nnder The soul ts invincible 
Icotn^td ^ercise its fall power Hold to the truth at 
/an costs Satya trramphs m the end Oot of tha 
cardmal rule, almost locally proceed a nnmber of 
pnnaplcs which will keep os straight in the war and 
fius campaign for Swaraj Since Western dviliiitlon 
rand ^tjic existing system of Bntish Government have 
^0 be got rid of we must have nothing to do with 
■cither offspring of Satan we most cat off onr connec 
tKia wrth those large and powerful institnuoas by 
which Aey enslave ns. These are schools, courts, 
legLlatmcs. Withdraw children from achools, «i^ 
vtiot for justice in courts, and avoid the polling booth. 
Madiinerj bting another invention of Satan and 
mlHs being the mainstay of Bntish domination m 
India, boycott both cease to import fonagn cloth and 
citet a spindle m each home. The motion of tho 
Charkt^has mystic properties, its music chastens tho 
soil and, its products most adorn the human form, 
fcspcially the female form. These principles and 
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courses of action have more or less permanent validity 
because the war against modern civilization must bo 
■expected to be of indefinite duration. It is a picked 
body, however, namely, the members of the Satya- 
yrahasrama in Ahmedabad — who are engaged in this 
exalted enterprise and owe lifelong allegiance to those 
principles and courses of action. The numerous levies 
BOW fighting in India under the flag of Non Co-opera- 
tion are enrolled only for a single campaign and may 
lapse into the common grooves of life as soon as the 
British Government has been brought to its knees and 
consented to change its basis. In the intensive opera- 
tions ^of this campaign it may become necessary to' ^ 
resort to civil disobedience of selected laws and non- 
payment of taxes. But wherever the seventy of the 
measures which such action may provoke the authori- 
ties to adopt, Non-Co-operators are precluded from the ‘ 
slightest infraction of the commandment as to non-' 
violence. 

To understand Mr. Gandhi’s view of life, atten- 
tion must be fixed on the rules he has laid, down for 
the regulation of his Ahmedabad institutibn Its 
name, Satyagrahasrama, means the hermitage of the' 
determined practice of truth or the abode of soul- 
force. The .4 sram a IS still small. It has had no real - 
chance of proving its vitality, for ever since its esta- 
blishment other things have claimed the energies of 
its founder. But the attainment of its objects is 
conditioned by the increase of its numbers and the < 
acceptance by the community at large of these austere 
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ideals as at present exemplified in the lives of a few 
apo^es. No estimate can be formed of the proepec 
bve influence of the new gospel without an examina- 
tion of its ‘real nature. 

Truth in the highest sense is possible only where 
the mdividaal enjoys compkte freedwn AU forms 
of force or coeraoas are thus at once haired 
Complusion, authonty, government, these are an 
athexna Ynarantha to one who at bottom is a phtloso 
phical anarchist In fact, he describes the essence of 
his ^octrme aomehmes as love, soinetjmts as truth 
^Eometinlfcs as non violence (ahimsa) these forms ore 
% tJs oplnioo interchangeable For organised gbvem 
ment in the ideal world, ts justiflahle. The mOTt of 
j the British Government is that it governs tho IjCtfst 
Even a famfly and a school must trust entirely' to the 
^poWer of love and moral reasonmg Fbgrant miscon 
duct he deals With by himself fasting for''a ceridm 
,^nambcr of days the guilty party being m\ onahly 
brought to a state of contrition within that pened 
. Sometjmp ago he applied this remedy to end a serious 
striLe mV miH the employers coming to reason for 
fear of incurring rin Within the last few weeks the 
>ToIencc practised by some persons m Bombay m the 
name of Non-CoKipcratlon on the occasion of the 
Jnnee of Wales visit entailed this form of self 
Chasjisanent on his part, and by all accounts it had 
the d^tred result 

^ Nobod> is entitled to possess more than a ab«o- 
Jutcly necessary for the moment To hold m excess 
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of the need is to be guilty of theft. He and his wife 
have given away all their property — he practised laW 
for many years with success — and now o'Wn nothing 
iDeyond the clothes they wear and a change or two 
and, may be a bag or box to contain thes^ The 
Asrama m Ahmedabad contains the barest necessaries. 

Each person must supply his wants by his own 
exertion. The ideal is to grow the corn that one eats 
and weave the cloth that one wears. Even; ^he brain 
worker is not exempt from this '‘bodilty labour. In 
fact, the spmdle has grown tn be a fetish with 
Mn Gandhi. Its music has a charm, forjhim." -He 
prescribes it for all men and women. ' niust 
prefer it to books. Lawyers must cast awa^,^ tKeii; , 
briefs for it. Doctors must abandon stethoscope 
•and-take to it. 

So far its products have been coarse;, but he 
a'sks, can a man or woman look more bea,utiful than 
m the Khaddar made by himself or herself f When a 
lady pupil of his wore the first San of her Own 
making, he surveyed her and pronounced hei: divinely 
attractive. Without a doubt his eyes so’^Saw her and 
his mind so judged her. > 

Control of the senses is a requisite of the first- 
'importance. It is very hard and can be only very 
" slow. But it must be incessantly and ruthlessly 
practised. Luxuries are, of course, taboo. Even 
comforts must be steadily reduced. The plate is a 
particularly venal sense and has to be rigidly curbed. 
Simple hard fare is a condition of spiritual advance- 
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raeoL Celibacy la also enjoined on the inmates of 
the Asrama* Mamed coaples may not be admitted 
unless they agree to sarrendcr their mantal relation 
and adc^ that of brother abd sister If^Mr Gandhi 
had his way he would recommend this course to 
niankm(L The resulting extinction of the species has 
no terron for hum He merely asks why should we 
not all go to a better planet and live on a higher 
plane ? The question would not appear so fantastic 
after all to one who believed m the re birth of souls 
according to the law of Karma and remembered that 
no person would be a celibate except of hts or bgr 

free choice and when the sex passion had been 
*transcefided4 

M achin ery being one of tbe most inscpara})le 
adjuncts of moderu avnuratIon« must be abauddned* 
It IS of the kingdom of Satan. Mills and faclones 
where the labourer is done out of ho humanity have 
DO place in his scheme. The wealth they create, it 
needs iw saying is an abomination. Posts and tele- 
graphs and railways are likewise condemned and with 
them goes the pnnting pre». He says that every 
time he hunself uses of these rastmraents of cirilisa 
tion he does so with a pang It would be nearly as 
hard for farm to carry on his work without resort to 
them as it would be to escape from the atmosphere 
of the earth but perhaps the use of evil might be 
defensible m lU own destruction. Kapid and easy 
means of communication have hut multiplied crime 
kind disease. Could not man rafer from the fact ot 
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God having given him legs that he was not intended 
to go farther than they could carry him ? What are 
ordinarily called the benefits of railway and similar 
things are in reality the opposite, being added enjoy- 
ments or means of gratifying the senses. j 

Medicine does not escape his judgment ; he calls 
it black magic and actually says it is better to die 
than be saved by a drug prescribed by the doctor^ 
The fear of immorality and unhealthy modes of hfe 
has been materially weakened if not totally removed 
by the hope of being saved from the evil consequences 
the help of the doctor. A return to the cure of ^ 
Mature and her simple ways would redeem mankind 
^ These and similar doctrines, which appear harsh 
to the ordinary person, form the substance of 
Mr. Gandhi’s ethics. Let it not be supposed that they 
are logical abstractions formulated for the purposes 
'ol a moral treatise or sermon, and with no intendedi 
application to life. Their propounder practises them 
in the spirit and in the letter, and the limitations on 
their practice do not proceed from any tenderness for 
himself or his relatives. His renunciation of worldly 
goods has already been mentioned. He does not seek 
the medical man in sickness. He eats hard fare. He 
wears Khaddar woven by this own hands and in that 
dress and barefooted appears before the Viceroy of 
India He knows no fear and shrinks from nothing 
which he advises others to do. In fact his love of 
suffering and hardship as a means of spiritual progress 
is almost morbid. Bis composion and tenderness are 
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mfioite in^e the ocean to use on eastern stmOe. The 
presint writer stood by as he wiped the sores of a? 
Jeper with the ends of his own garment In fact it 
i^his complete mastery of thdphsions bts realization 
0^ the ideal of a ^'sanyattn mall the ngor of its 
Eastern coneption, which accounts for the great hold 
be has over the masses of India and has crowned him 
With the title of Mahatma or the Great SouL 

Kow to a few other doctnoLS of a Subordinate 
grade. Curiously enough be is a believer in the 
system of caste, though the pndo of caste and its 
cidusivcnses will receive no quarter from him. 
Apparently he is convinced of its beneficence,'* If 
mamtamed in its anginal ponty, and holds it to be of 
the essence of Hmdatsnu In this belief, however, be 
IS not likcty to be followed by a great section of his 
coontiymen, who are atuioos to nstore their religion 
to Its anaint purity But he is ot ooe with them And 
intact iMth the awakened con»cieQCtj of India in 
desin^ to exordso the demon of untoucbobility 
ifillions of p^le are held by caste Hindus to be 
beneath their pbyircal touch and live in conditions 
w^ich are scarcely fit for human bongs. These he 
would uplift averting that Hinduism gives no kind 
of justification for the abuse. But bis work for the 
depressed classes as they are called would take the 
form which has quite recently been given to social 
work*of that kind in the West lie would have the 
worker cost aside faisonm status and live (he life of 
the class to be helped do their work and com thor 
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"Wage, exactly as they do. So only can real under- 
-standmg and sympathy come, so only can that confid- 
ence be engendered which is an essential pre-requisite 
of all work of amelioration. 

His Non-Co operationist follower seem m places 
to have mixed up his humanitarian work with politics 
and so suffered a check. In the Mahatma’s eyes no 
political rights will be of the slightest use to a com- 
munity which IS the prey of great social failings, and 
work for Swaraj can never reach any success without 
simultaneous work for great social reforms. But 
violent 'political excitement is not a favourable condi- 
tion, ioT such antagonism of government and its-^ffi- 
oials is only to be expected to the activities of hosts of 
young picketeers who are pledged at the same time to 
embarrass and even destroy the ordinary administra- 
tion. 

The educational ideals of the Mahatma have not 
_yet received a clear expression. To compulsion even 
of rudimentary education he must be averse. The 
highest sciences and arts, the specialised forms, 
historical research or economic enquiry with then: 
glorification of machinery and wealth in its varied 
forms, will find no room in his simple scheme. Of 
the necessity of introducing one language for common 
use in India he has been for long a persistent advo- 
cate. He has chosen Hindi for the place of the lingua 
franca. With characteristic earnestness he has ' 
collected funds for the purpose of spreading a 
Imowledge of this language and has sent 'ont 
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enthojiastic teachera to all parts of India. The Non* 
Co-operaUon turmoil may have for the time over- 
shadowed this activity Perhaps, too, the bulk of 
edocatiooal workers m India has not yet accepted the 
Mahatma s conclusions m this regard, and for this 
reason bis efforts on behalf of Hindi have not ^becn 
co^dinatcd with the educational work of the 
country generally 

The writer of these lines is not of Mr Gandhi 9 
polibcal followers or a disaple of hiB m religion But 
he claima to have known him for some years and to 
have been a sympathetic student of his teachings. 
Hellas felt near Mm the chastening effects of a great 
personality He has derived much strength from 
obstrviffg the workbgs of an iron will Ho has 
learned from a Imng example socnething of the nature 
of doty and the worship due to her He has occa 
sionally caught some dim perception of the great 
things that he hidden below tbe surface and of the 
struggles and tribulations which invest life With its 
awe and grandeur An ancient Sanskrit verse 
says — ' Do not tell me of holy waters or stono' 
images they may cleanse ns if they do after a long- 
period A saintly man punfia us at sight” 



Speech at the Canadian Club. 

Before mo ihe <f7jorr<? of Canada, Afr. Sa.ttri 
who was enicriaiiied ot the Canadian Club, Toronto, 
made his farewell speech which was described as ** a 
logically moving and fearlessly eloquent appeal ^ 

T have come to Canada after visiting Australia 
and New Zealand with a commission from 
the Government of India. To-night I am delivering 
my last speech in Canada and I am leaving to-morrow. 
I should not be showing respect to the citizens of 
Hamilton if I evaded my direct duty and spoke on 
only a side issue which after all, can only be used as 
background against which to measure larger events. So 
I crave your indulgence for changing the programme. 
DISCRIMINATION 

You have m Canada i,2oo natives of India. 
Eleven hundred of them live in British Columbia, 
leaving only one hundred in all the other provinces, 
where there is no discrimination against them by law 
or otherwise, and they are treated as Canadian citi- 
zens But in British Columbia they do not enjoy the 
full rights of Canadian citizenship. I have come to 
ask that that disability no longer be allowed to rest 
on them, but that they should be allowed, as British 
subjects, owing allegiance to the British crown and' 
having demonstrated their loyalty, which is not in- 
ferior to that of any other part of the Empire, to ex- 
ercise their rights, and that the people of British- 
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Colombia and all, who vote m the Dominion Parlia 
ment (you all have v6tes t6 the Dommioh Parfiftment) 
should henceforth not make my fcHow countrymen 
victims of any discnnuoating legislation 

NO FRANCHISE 

^ They are not allowed to vote m mnmcipal 
elections or for the Provmcml Legislature m BhUah 
Colombia, bo by yoor election law they are excluded 
from voting for the Dommion Parliament This is 
m virtue of the law of Bntish Columbia. It ts 
couched m these words * No Hindu (meaning by that 
aQ thcmhabitaota ot India which is incorrect) shall be 
-allowed to vote, whether a British subject or not* 

I submit that the words whether a British 
subject ^Of^not conveys a slight on every Britisb sub- 
ject and It ought not to stand in any legislation m the 
Empue Any atiren of the Empire should be allowed 
all the rights and pnvSeges of the Empire anywhere 
withm the Empire. 

A DANGEROUS THING 

U IS a dangerous thing to tdl the world that 
citircns of the Empire are treated like strangers and 
foreigners withm diScrent parts of the Er^^ire. if you 
permit a man to li%c among }*ou, pay taxes and obey 
your laws jou have no right to treat him as a poor 
undcsuTible ahen. It is \ery important that we tell 
the wwld that we embrace Bntbb subjects' ^os 
brothers e v er y where the Union JaeJf flics. 

UNPLE.\SANT TRUTH ^ 

Those who framed that bw against the natives 
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of India resident in British Columbia could not have 
envisaged the iull meaning or felt ' the full ^lory of 
British citizenship It is an unpleasant truth for me 
to utter, and doubtless for you to hear, but it is good 
for us to occasionally rake over our sms. 

Why do I ask the franchise for the eleven 
^ hundred of my fellow-countrymen m Canada ? Is it 
anjdhmg of importance to us in India, who are three 
hundred millions, whether they vote or not ? Not in 
itself, but in the principle which has a deep and 
moral effect In the first place it Will teach the 
people of Canada, who require that little education, 
that they have no right to take away the rights of 
I citizenship from fellow-citizens within the Empire 
In the second place, it will teach millions, m India 
that they have come by the fortunes of "war under 
the decrees of Providence to dwell within an Empire 
where color, race, creed, birth, the mere origin of a 
man, is all an irrelevant consideration where the 
rights of citizenship are concerned That’s the lesson- 
it is necessary for you to teach the Indian people 
'They have looked for it all these years and not found 
it Ever since they came under British protection 
they have been taught by books, by papers, by 
the glorious English literature, by Parliamentary 
documents, by solemn pledges of royalty , they have 
been told a million times in every possible way a 
binding promise can be made, that the British Empire 
makes no distinction of race, color, religion, birth or- 
condition of man. 


Speech at the Coyal Colonial 
^ Institute ' , 

A. luncheon tn honour of the BL Kon hfr 
Baetr* xbom gxven hy the Boyai OolonuU fwlttuie on 
the eve of hxt return to Lojidon after oompletxng the 
mxttxon {entrueled to htm by the Ocvemment qf 
India) to AuMlralia Neto Zealand and Canada for 
the purpose of Confereneee ioxlh ihetr O tvemmenU 
and peoplee relative to the statue of Cndiane in 
iheee Dominwne. The function icae held at the 
Soiel Victoria^ Ijmdon on October 26 1922 and ieae 
presided over hy the Chairman qf the C(>unn{ Sir 
Oo^r^ fhiffien K 0 hi G Sir Godfrey tn intrtf- 
duein^ilr Baetn said that fev, tf any of ifr Ba*tr%*s 
hinrmsn have &««n so nehly endowed with the eharac 
ter and qualijicationt for sueh a mission ‘ Be has 
had a splendid record of pu&Ito serviee Bis capacity, 
his culture his bnllumt power of exposition hate 
■combined to vnn for him respect and admiration— not 
■only tn India bui tn this country and the Dominions 
B^ quoted vtilh appreciation Br Bi^hes Ike 
Australian Premier s parting letter to ifr Sastrt 
** Your tn«< has been one of Imperial signijicaneet and 
has afforded the people of ‘(u«/ro7ta an opportunity of 
realtxing something of the vastness and complexity ej 
•ur Empire Your presence here has been of lisslf an 
edueaiion to tnnnj^ amon^vt tti You hare by your 
odmircld* speeches and your presenie lifted the 
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curtain of prejudice and ivant of Inowlcdge, and 
'revealed to us iomelhing of India as tl really is. 
Tou have educated puhlic opinion inside and outside 
Parliament^ and made that j^ossihlo ichich heforo your 
'Visit tons impissihle," , and proposed the Toast of 
Our Gu^’st " in felicitous terms. Mr. Sastri in 
ac'knoiclt'dging the honour said : — 

I AM delighted to be able to meet so many who 
are interested in the Empire, and in the pro- 
blems of Empire, on this particular occasion. The 
Chairman has mentioned the special mission on which 
I Was employed, and has enumerated the Dominions 
which I had recently the honour of visiting. But he 
, did not say, what I am sure in his heart is a feeling 
of regret, that I did not visit the Dominion irt ’^vhich 
he is most interested, namely, South Africa. I share 
with him that regret. I was not prepared to go to 
South Africa, and if I may quote high authority, 
without mentioning names in this room, I was assured 
that for a good long time yet South Africa may not 
be m a state of moral and material preparedness to 
> receive a Deputation of this kind from India. In the 
light of that information the Government of India 
magnanimously resolved not to take the Government 

1 

of the Union of South Africa by surprise, for we hope 
to play the game. In the Dominions to which I did 
go, I was received With all the honours — all the hos- 
pitality due to a Representative of a great government 
belonging to ^he sisterhood of the British Empire. I 
found above* hll, what the Chairman has indicated. 
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that behind any measure of justice that might be re- 
commended to the peojde there hesa background of 
mutual understanding and mutual goodwill which 
has to be present before any omehorative measures- 
can be undertaken I believe my nmsion has hel^ied 
to bnng that background into vivid existence and* 
actuahty More I did not expect The immediate 
fulfilment of ray object was not within the range of 
my expectations. I hoped only to lay the founda- 
tions of a good understanding between India and the 
Dommions, and I believe that to some extent I have 
achieved succcs, I found everywhere m the Donu- 
mOQS a readiness to underEtand the pnncjplcs and 
ideals of Empire, which are those of justice of eqna 
hty and ot brotherhood. I found, moreover, what 
takes ^personal touch folly to realjre, what ts ofttin 
^lescribcd as a prqudico against the Indian Com 
munity, ta not so much a prejudice against their Race, 
or their Colour os some economic apprehension that 
unrestricted ad\ent Into the Dominions might reduce 
the scale of ^vages and the standard of life and 
might even affect the qualitj of thcciviliration which 
the people of the Dominioos arc so anxiofts to cherish 
J prc6cr%’e. That is a lesson which \\as impressed 
oa my mind and which will enable me more sym- 
pathetically to understand the apparently hesitant 
attitude o! the Dominions towards the people of India. 
When I presented the problem not mcr I) from the 
Indian standpoint but os a m asurc of n-jfcf neecssarj 
in the intertsls nf the Empire I found I ^ruck a chord 
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which Vibrated with a very lively response indeed. For 
the Empire is everywhere in the Dominions cherished 
to-day with an affection and a warmth of attachment^ 
probably not reached at any time before in its history. 

As you may all know, India accepts the compact 
of 1918, by which not merely she, but every 
Dominion and Partner in this Empire is free to regu- 
late the composition of its own population by suitable 
immigration laws. That compact being there and 
India being a willing party thereto, my problem was 
easy. I presented it to the people of the Dominions 
as a case of justice towards the few who had already 
acquired a domicile amongst them, and whom there- 
fore they were bound by every consideration, Imperial 
and Indian, to treat as equal subjects of His Majesty. 
‘To that appeal they turned a willing ear, and I am 
fairly certain it may not be long before the actual 
measure of legislation asked for will be put on the 
statute book of the \'arious Dominions 

The Chairman was good enough in his speech to 
refer to the thought and the ambition of India, and to 
her place m the Britannic Commonwealth, and I 
think you will allow me to say just a few words in 
reference to that large topic. I am for the moment 
clothed with the character of a Representativd^^O^ the 
Government of India, and although I am about to 
shed that character, it still clings to me, and to some 
extent embarrasses me I cannot speak as I could 
speak if I werem free man, and I will not in the last 
days of my“ Office do anything which might cause 
tl 
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cmbdiTassmeDt to the Government which I have had 
■the great pnvilege of representmg fo^ft time. A few 
general considerations, however mayt be permitted to 
even one who is so handicapped. I find I have struck 
a mest interesting time tn English public affairs. (You 
are now engaged m one of your periodical pastimes of 
pulling down one Government and setting np another 
I wish other nations, as well as yon knew the secret 
of accocf^ltshing a revolation m so unsanguioary and 
peaceful a manner It is on these occasions that one 
sees human nature m England at its strongest. Most 
of yon do not suffer now from a super abundance of 
that quality called chanty and goodwill, and yon 
Ecem also to have emancipated yourselves almost 
completely from that state of political paralysis and 
prostratioo which is called love of your encm cs. Wo- 
rn India who have laboured for Pohtical Emanci 
pation whether under (be banner of the Indian 
National Congress, or noder the haoner of the Alb 
India Liberal Federation, have taken very good caro 
that Vt'c should not be linked up with any of the 
political parties m this country 

Although to a great extent our political fortoncs 
^irc dqxmdent on the goodwill and the wisdom of the 
Goicmmcnt for the time berag we have not allowed 
ourseli’cs to be earned away by too much dependence, 
or too much independence of any Goicrnmcnt for tho 
time UiiDg but, whether there wos a Conservative or 
a Liberal Government, we have alwaj-s looked to it for 
the due folhlmcnt of obligations and duties under 
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pledges and promises which have been made, and the 
pursuit to the last stage of any policy adopted by the 
•Government as a whole In this expectation We have 
not often been disappointed. Now and then there 
have been back-slidings and vacillations in the pursuit 
of the policy established, but on the whole we have 
moved on, and he would be not only an untruthful 
but an unjust critic and historian who said that from 
England India had not received just recognition of 
her separate existence. But we live in somewhat 
stirnng times The unrest created by the War has not 
left India alone. There is m our country too a 
degree of ferment which reaches down to the very 
roots of our political life. Men are beginning to 
examine, as they never did before, the fundamentals 
^ of their faith, and you see now on all sides an 
expression of very diffident and very hesitant opinion 
as to the utility and final ^usefulness to India of the 
•connexion of India with Great Britain. All such hesi- 
tation, doubt, and misgiving We must pul an end to 
at the earliest possible opportunity. That has to be 
done at all costs. We say “ Safety First ” m every- 
thing — yes, in the conduct of the Government of 
India, Safety First should be your rule — safety to 
India and safety to the Empire — safety to the con- 
nexion between India and Great Britain. There are 
too many who identify this safety, which ought to be 
a large and comprehensive conception, with small and 
fleeting interests There are some who no doubt 
deserve our sympathy and attention, who identify^—" 
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this safety with the safct> of the great sernces^ 
especially the Bntish portion of tho^ services.*^ Far 
be it from mO'to say a word m derogation of thoot- 
^tances they have done ncdile, hrillmnt, and 
unesamfded service to India and the Empire bdt 
* we must remember that they are after all for 
India and for the Empire, and that India and 
the Empire are not fer them. This is a sentiment 
which it should not be necessary for one solemnly to 
lay down upon such on occasion w er e it not for the 
^ct that indiscreet champions think and wnte as 
though that did not ondeHlne all our work m that 
connexion There ore those who think other matters,, 
such as the remodelling of the ijm> and the re- 
establishment of the relations between the new Go> 
cmraent and the Indian Princes and Potentates, 
otjght to be considered These difBculbes there are — 
each one formidable m itself But over and above 
all these things la that tmst in the ideals of the 
Emput: — that faith of the people of India that the) 
arc in the hands of a most benevolent Institntion,. 
under Providence — that faith and that trust which 
ore the true foundations of Bntoh rule m India and 
Vhich must h maintained before anything cbo 
be thought of In the last few daj-s I have been 
talking to man) people of Influence m British politics 
I am som'“what surprised at them constantly saying 
** What IS the best thing to do ? ** There is no doubt 
whatever that a wise man alwa)'s considers what is 
the best thmg to do, but In human affairs nUbough 
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the best 
mes wc 
abstain 
to take 



f infiu- 


:sonie of us mciy clearly, far off, what ii 
to do, we must not forget that ainaeti{ 
mayl^ hustled and forced, and while we 
-fetom taking the secemd best course, in- ' order Je over- 
'dte’iAsal best course, it often happens we a 
powered by circumstances we have not for' 
with sorrow we have to take a third or fourt 
which may invcrfve us, and everybody, 

•cwifusion. 

So my very humble request to people Jak too 
ence here is — db not with folded arms thitessary 
much of what IS the best thing to do but if nelfind in 
do the secAd best in good time, and you will jiing in 
the fong run that that was perhaps the best tno say, 
the circumstances. Then there are others wi-selves 
** But where are we ? Have you committed yoiink to 
ffo* any definite policy ? *’ It was clear I thirrevo- 
evaryone that Great Britain was committed mment 
cably in 1919 to the grant of responsible gbver grave 
^to India. It is therefore to India a matter orred by 
concern now and again to read a speech dleliveis the 
a Statesman of Cabinet rank which questiofarlia- 
wbole thmg as. if it had not been settled, as if hyalty 
mentbad not committed itself to it, and as if Reword 
over and ov6r again had hot pledged its solemnlthmg 
to the accomplishment of these high aims. Nc high- 
aremains now but to go forward in confident and factor 
Jiearted endeavour, and he would be a greht bene e the 
both to India and G^eat Bntain who could ensui turn* 
•cessation of doubt and misgiving at ^ery 
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'Voor face is set m a certain direction , there is oo^ 
more room for doubt Yon are like a man who in a 
crowded thorooghfare in London leaves the pavefhcnt 
after a good deal of heatabon to dash forward It 15- 
DOt Wise to stop in the middle of the road and look 
round to see whether one man 13 going forward or 
going back. Great Bntam *13 pledged to the hilt, and 
he does a diservice to her who still hesitates in the 
accomplishment of this good and high mission The 
Government of India Act of 1919 gave us on avowcdl) 
transitorj measure which was mlended to develop 
antnmflbcaHy into the status of responsible Govern 
ment We all know that m human affairs the most 
trying bm« is when yon move from one institution 
to another The period of conflicting aims, 
of unsettled duties, of divided rcsponsibnit) 
looking backward and forward at the same time,, 
is one of friction and disagreeable contact between 
all concerned in the ^vo^k of Government Subject 
to the sovereign requirement Safe^ First our 
dut> IS to terminate as soon as poaible this Ir} 
ing period of transition That is work nhich 
the great services, which Imperial Statesmen and 
which Indian Statesman bavcafl to bend tlicir oner 
gies to — the ^^‘0^k of bridging this penod of transition 
so that India maj take her place alongside the 
Dominions os equal partner in the British Common 
wealth. There arc man> who thmk that this work 
of transition wIH take a long time, and there are 
man> whom I have heard in the last few da)"* who- 
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say that the lessons of the War have not yet been' 
sufificiently learned in England, and that perhaps this 
Avork of transition may not be earned ^ont in peace,* 
and without disorder and trouble of a serious charac-^ 
ter. They ask “ When in history has a nation ever 
achieved independence without revolution ? Where 
in the history of the British Empire has self-govern- 
ment cometoany Dominion without serious disorder?*’*' 
Canada, which began the story of Colonial Emanci- 
pation, ,had her days of disorder. Now that is a 
point where I wish to say, for my part and on behalf 
of the party m India to which I belong, that we 
believe that the ideals of the British Empire will still 
be realised by peaceful and constitutional means, and 
although history so far may point one way, perhaps it 
is open to England and to India to write a fresh 
chapter in the history of the world May the chapter 
be Home Rule by peaceful methods. I sincerely trust 
that this aim of responsible Government for India will ' 
be constantly borne in mind by those who control 
public affairs m India, and m England ; that in spite 
of many distractions, you will not allow yourselves- 
by doubt or misgiving to be deflected from your high 
aim, and that you will allow India, in conjunej^on 
With Whitehall and Downing Street, under the 
guidance of Great Britain, to achieve her destiny as 
a member of the Britannic Commonwealth, and to 
contribute something to the civilization of which the 
British Empire is the guardian, and I hope the 
^arantee for evermore. 



Address 'fo the Liberal Federation 

Tht fnllotnng u tho full of tho Bit ffoiu 
Siutri'/i Brtndenttal Jddr^ io the F{flh Sosvion pf 
ih^ Hatvsnal Liberal Federation of fndia held at 
HaQpHr on Dee^ 37 ^ 1922 — 

L iberal orgaouatioos an over Indta have con 
ferred oo me a very great honoor and I am 
profoundly gratefpL The cooduct of joor deJibcra 
ttons at this session is a delicate as well os n difficult 
taslc. Some fncods have wntten to tell me of tbetr 
expectations and would be surprised perhaps to be 
tdd they have not exactly heartened rae. I shall 
have rcjOiced fflocerdy if yoor attempt to secure 
another President and a worthier one bad succeeded. 
4 My friend Dr Tq Bahadur Sapru has qualifications 
^ for the postboot natural and acquued, to which I 
cannot lay chum. The Liberal part) s bnd luck had 
ordained that hts release from official bondage should 
come a few da>i too late. And I am here. I am 
wiThng to serve. Make the best of me )-ou can 

First let us pa) a tribute of affectionate memory 
to those of our fnends who have f^issed n^vay m 
recent months from the scenes that knew them well 
Dewan Bahador C. Kamoakara Mcnon after many 
ymrs faithful and highly appreciated laboar In the 
held of journalism, died in hb native district in 
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^honourable poverty. The political views of Babu 
Motilal Ghose and his quaint manner of expressing 
them gave him during nearly two generations a place 
-all his own in the <!|)ubhc life of our country. We 
shall long miss the amiable figure of Dr. Sir Bal- 
chandra Krishna, samewhat rare in recent years on 
our platform, but one of the heroes of the past genera^ 
tion, of wise and weighty eloquence and not easily 
swayed by passion or prejudice. The loss of Sir 
Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey is a grief from which 
we shdl take very long to recover. His knowledge 
of business, courage in advocacy and restraint of 
expression gave his pronouncements uncommon weight 
in the Assembly. A debate m the old Imperiai 
Council when it still sat in Calcutta is among my 
vivid memories, in which he vigorously and skilfully 
assailed the railway policy as to rates, while 
Mr Gokhale sitting near him beamed approval and 
encouragement The Bombay Legislative Council is 
the poorer for the death of Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe, 
whose clear common sense and quiet speech made his 
counsel invaluable both to those who sit on the 
official benches and to their critics 

MR. MONTAGU 

On this occasion, when the Liberal party in 
India meets for the first time after the recent political 
changes m England, our thoughts go naturally 
to the Right Honourable E. S. Montagu. In 
the long history of our British connection, no one has 
Joved India more, no one has suffered more for her 
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no one has been more courageous or persistent in the 
application to her of the noble principle* of Liberal- 
isra, no one amongst front bench pohbcians in 
England has had a more thortfogh or sympathetic 
knowledge and appreciation of her problems or her 
ambitions, no one baa had a higher conception of her 
destiny within the British Commonwealth, and no 
one has put together a more substantial record of 
actual achievement ra the pursuit of th&t desbny 
Wo all regretted very much the sinister* mtrlgue 
which deprived him of office, and we regret still 
more those cross currents of English politics which 
have resulted m ha exchision from Parliament alto- 
gether What a loss ft ts m these da3r8 when there 
IS reasonable fear of reaetton or stagnation of Indian 
affairs I Though in opposition bis \o fee would have 
earned more moral weight than that of an> other 
single member of the House and his goidance would 
have been of rare authonty India thinks of him With 
Eonow made poignant by her gratitude and sends 
him her best w&hcs for a future career worthy of his 
great services (o India and to the British Common 
wealth. 

SIGNS or REACTION 

The Pnmc hfinistcr and the Secretary of State 
for India and certain other politicians of note have 
declared their intentions not to go back on the policy 
of the Government of India Act, 1919 and to Abide 
loyally by its pro v isions in spint as well as in the 
letter This doubtless brings some relief to the onii 
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ous mind of India, and \vc trust that the strength 
of the Labour party m Opposition and of the 
Liberal party, will be sufficient to avert any 
tOndency to reaction which the presence in the new 
Ministry of some well-known opponents of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act might lead us to apprehend. 
Our friends in England, of whom, to the honour of 
British public life, there never has been a want, hold 
out no great hope of any advance under the present 
regime'. Those who have experience from the inside 
of actual administration in India already detect pro- 
nounced symptoms of a tendency on the part of the 
India Office, while observing the letter of the law, to 
violate it m the spirit. The more acute section of the 
general public here, only too ready to imbibe a note 
of pessimism, profess to be startled by an attitude of 
entrenched confidence on the part of the Imperial 
services quite at variance with their uneasy appre- 
hensiveness of a little while ago. Speaking in May 
last to an audience composed almost entirely of high 
officials, I took the risk of being accused of imperti- 
nence, warned them solemnly that there was a very 
wide spread distrust of their good faith in the matter 
of political reforms in the country and implored them’ 
not to be too solicitous of the maintenance of vested' 
interests, but to proceed with high hearts in the work 
of preparing India for Dominion status, giving conti- 
nual proof of a recognition on their part that that 
was their one high mission and purpose here. So' 
cautious and just minded a man as Sir Sivaswamy 
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Aiyar has recently given expression m the cohunns of 
the NiMieenth 0*ntury and AfUr to snnil a r senti- 
ments. I win mate no apology for qiwtmg some 
sentences from his weighty prononncements * It, 
i,tf the unrest, e largely due to a complete loa of 
faith m the minds of large sections of the people in 
the sincenty of the declarations and promises of the 
'Government, and in their sense of justice. Belief in 
the justice of the British Government has been the 
most valuable asset of Bnb^ rule m the past. The 
lesolt of Mr GandhTs agitation has been to undermine 
this bdicf It IS this distrust of the Government 
'Which is largely responsible for the disbelief of many 
educated men in the reality of the constitutiona] 
reforms, and which has mduced them to become 
extremists and resort to the method of Non-Co-opcm 
tion with all its pernicious consequences. The most 
pressing prtAlem, m ray opinion, is bo%v to restore 
the faith of the people m the good intentions of the 
Government. 

When I was m England lost year I beard a 
member of tbe Cabinet deplore a pohtical misbap and 
add that it could have been avoided if the men on the 
spot had given timely warning of the magnitude of 
the danger that Was gathering head. The remark 
struck, me at the time os a rather forcible reminder of 
the duty of all public men non.o£Bcial os u.cll os 
official to speak out in critical times wltboat fear and 
without reserve. Donbtlcss some men in authority 
win resent candid speech and denonnee it as a threat. 
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but that is a risk that must be faced by those who would 
save communities from injury and statesmen from 
blunders. It is m this spirit that I venture now <to 
survey broadly and briefly the present political situation., 
INDIANISATION OF THE SERVICES 
’ The new constitution of India has been designed" 
as' a first step towards responsible government. It 
transfers to tbe control of elected representatives of 
the people certain departments of public business, while 
it enhances the influence of those representatives over 
the remaining departments The British element in 
the public services has been told that it will dimmish 
continuously in the future, and that, while it lasts, its 
function is to tram people' m self-rule British ofiicials 
must now be prepared to be judged by the Care and 
solicitude with which they discharge this last duty. 
They have, it must be allowed, a more viVid appre- 
ciation of the difficulties and complexities of self-rule. 
They must know that, while Parliament can pass an 
Act and sanction a few rules, the actual transfer of 
political power has to be effected m this country in a 
multitude of matters more or less large, and that they 
must not Ipse a day or an opportunity in giving to 
the children of the soil every possible facility for 
learning how to work parliamentary institutions in 
their entire range. While the statute prescribes that 
after ten years a commission should be appointed to 
examine and report how far further progress is possi- 
ble, the executive in India are expected in the interval 
not to mark time or refuse sullenly to move, but to 
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do everything short of Parliamentary legislation to 
keep the good work going U^ios take, m the first 
rastauce what is pat down in the forefront of the 
preamble to the Act vtt , the increasing assooatioa 
of Indians m every branch of the pnbhc service. 
Before the declaration of policy of Angust 1917 the 
position of Indians m the pnbhc services had been 
the snbject of one of the bitterest Complmnts against 
Bntish adminiftratioa. After the Act, one would 
expect the asGooatton of Indians in every branch of 
the public service to proceed with marked speed. 
Some time ago, instead of declanng in confonnity 
■with the abovementloned policy what the minimum 
p ro p ortion of the Bntesb dement should be for the 
time being and leaving the balance to be filled up by 
statutory Indians, the old principle was continued of 
dividing the cadre m British and Indian proportions, 
as though it were a common patrimony and the 
Induns were to be limited to a percentage of 48 
which was to be reached in ten years from an im* 
mediate beginning of 33 per cent. Tha 33 per cent 
a on the annual recruitment* Before the Indian 
dement would actually reach 33 per cent of the 
whole service, it would bo 2o to 25 years. When 
that element attains to 48 per cent it would be about 
30 to 35 years. Already interested people fill the air 
in Bntam and m India with the cry that the Indian 
element is growing abrmingly and dangerously large 
The famous O Donnell ca-colar asserts t^t the 
proportion of Indians to the total cadre b to*day only 
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1 2 per cent. We are thus enabled to sec the slender 
Taasis on which alarmist forecasts of the destruction 
of the stetl frame are based. It is such unfounded 
representations, repeated in the English Press over 
Anglo Indian signatures, which are to a great extent 
responsible for the growing unpopularity of the 
Indian services, and which friends of India like Lord 
Meston, Sir Claude Hill and Sir Valentine Chirol find 
it so difficult to counteract. Now my question is, 
Is the Indian patriot generally and the elected mem- 
ber in particular of our new Legislatures content with 
this rate of Indianisation of the great Civil Service? 
On the contrary, is it not a most depressing and 
disheartening indication of the intolerably long delay 
m the attainment of full responsible government, 
which It IS the apparent intention of the authorities 
to cause m so far as it is in their power ? When we 
think in addition of the overpowering consideration 
of economy, we are disposed to grudge every single 
year of this delay. 

I Wish to take you somewhat deeper into this 
question of Indianisation. Now by the very hypothesis 
of the case an important aspect of Indianisation is the 
admission of qualified Indian members of the Service 
into those branches of administration where they 
would be trained in the mner art of government and 
initiated into its secrets. No better test could be 
devised of the sincerity of the authorities in their 
desire to obey the requirements of the preamble to our 
Act than the extent ito which they have appointed 
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Indians to the Secretariat of the Government of lodia. 
and the vanota Local Govemidfcnts. The following 
table gives the necessary figures for comparison — 
TABLE L 

Ooranunrat of India. 

SocToiarlts (tnoindlng Joint BocnUitu) U I Indljm 

Deputy SecnUrlu ..IS 8 Indljuu 

Under SenreUrlte ... 6 1 Indian 

~sT ~ 

TABLE n. 

Xjooal OoratiuDanta. 

Baoretailea Dy Seay a. Under 8eey*f Indiana 
Aasam ... 4 0 t (1 Tndiani^ 6 ,1 

Beevml ..9 t 8 *=18* ‘'NQ 

B.&0 ... eaindUniO 5ftIndianj)=U 3 

Bombay « 9 6(1 Indian) S (1 TediiD)s=iB 2 

O.P ~ 8 0 SOIndlaear* 6 S 

Hadrai ... 8(tIad]ao)l 7(6l!»Ujur«)=:16 7 

Puttteb ... 7 a lodlu) 0 10 (I Indianisir 2 

UP .. 9 (1 Indian) 4 8(8Indiasf)al8 4 

55 (4 Indlasa) iTli Indian) •sTne Indianai-m 10 
If P« Inohidlog fisnraa for tba F W D alao. 

If It be urged that Indians of sufficiently long stand 
mg arc not available, the following table will supply 
the means of testing the contention 
TABL8 HL 


Indian Offtcara of S yaara 

10 yaara 15 yrara 

*0 year* 4: op. 

An am 

... 1 

1 

1 

1 

Basffal 

- 4 a) 

0 

1 

1 

B ftO 

... 3 

6 

1 


Bombay 

.- 1 

1 

4 

1 

ar 

t a) 

1 

1 

2 

Vadrat 

... 1 

2 

1 

4 

Psnlab 

1 

1 

1 

2 

U P 

6 fl) 

t 

4 

4 


19 (4) 

8 

13 ” 

U 

This tabic shows 

that there 

art 

at least 19 


Indan officers nvanablc for Under Secretaryships 
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under the Government of India, 8 officers for 
Deputy-Secretar>^hips, 13 for Joint or Deputy- 
Secretaryships and 15 for Secretaryships, and mem- 
berships of the Executive Councils, etc. Assuming" 
that there had been no declaration of policy in 
I917 and no action consequent thereupon, these 
figures would disclose grounds for the belief that 
Indians had not had a fair chance given to them of 
acquiring Secretariat experience. Judged in the light 
of that declaration and the preamble to the Act, the 
authorities responsible for the selection of becretariat 
personnel will find it hard to prove that they have 
done their duty. While a tilting of the balance in 
favour of Indians might be Justified and even required 
in view of the future, they are not getting even their 
due. How ridiculously wide of the mark is the cry 
of interested parties that Ministers choose their 
officers on grounds of favouritism ! 

THREATENED INCREASES IN SALARIES. 

I have never been slow to sing the praise of tho 
Indian Civil Service. I admire their high record, and 
I am thankful, deeply and sincerely thankful, for the 
way in which they have built up the administration 
of India on firm, efficient and thorough lines and given 
us, what perhaps we might not be able to evolve for 
ourselves, a whole body of auxiliary and subordinate 
■services characterised by a fair degree of integrity^ 
discipline and usefulness I am not quite fitted by 
my birth or upbringing to judge of the pecuniary 
circumstances of well-placed officials, but some recent 
%% 
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<^3servation in England and the Dominions inclines 
me to concede that there ts much m the contention 
that in the of those who have to maintain 
-establishment! m India and ontside salanes, even 
though unproved slightly arc not the same as they 
were some years ago. At the same time I am one of 
those who hold firmly that the claims however legib- 
mate in one sense, of higb-ealaned employees of the 
State are by no means comparable In justness or 
orgency to those of employees m receipt of modest 
salaries. Farther I contend that thor ^claims to 
rdief are sternly limited and may be completely 
negatived by the low condition of public finance and 
the intolerable burden on a ootononslypoor tax payer 
On purely economic coasideratioiis» tbere/orc, it 
seems to me that. If further recruitment m Rritam is 
possible only on a greatly increased scale of silaries, 
allowances, and emolaments of one land or another, 
the representatives of the people m our Legtslativo 
Assembly will be compelled, with much reluctance, 
to recommend a cessation or at least a tabatantiol 
nbatcraent of such rccraitmenU No commission, 
however authoritative, can reconale us to Increased 
impositions on account of the Bnttsb services* 
Moreover, British prestige and the continuance of 
-rclatloas of mutoal friendship and cobfidcnce between 
the races alAc require that none but the best products 
•of British culture should be brought hereafter to fill 
positions of influence and responsibility alongside of 
^ best men turned out of our Universities. More 
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than once before we have made the costly mistake of 
supposing that to increase the attractions “er- 
rices IS necessarily to improve the quality of recruits 
I am aware that during the last two years the number 

has r Enammatioa 

has diminished considerably, and ,n consequence the 

recruitment has been greatly in favour of the Indian 

dement Some further eaperiencens necessary bate 

we can determine how far this alteration is perLner 

It seems to me anyhow the equity of the rase wo, }A 

give to the children of the L.^the benSt o7any 

unforeseen conditions that operate in their favour. ^ 

ORDER regarding THE I. M. S 

+R gives the disquieting news 

that the Secretary of State for India has appointed 
or IS about to appoint to the Indian Medical Lwcf 
30 men on terms of special advantage, and I have 
read m some newspapers that this action nf 
Secretary of State is heralded by the termilf ^ 

-the services of Indians that have been taken t 
rily during the war While I was m P 
heard that a proposal of the Government "ofTn ^ 
ttat m consideration of the difficulty of attract 
Bn teh recruits ten appointments shouW be col 1 
on these temporary incumbents, was turnM a 
by the India Office. I make th« f T ^ 
what they are worth. I have not 
But one would like to know on what recom 1 
tions of the Government of India the ^ 

State’s recent addition to the turdra, 
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based. Our case a that the retention of the Iadmi> 
Medical Service on its present footing has the effect 
of treating the Civil medical needs of India ns though 
they were complete!} subservient to the requirements 
of the Military and that it constitutes not only a 
Ecnoos hardship on the independent medical profession 
m India but an artificial bar to the advance of 
medical research m this country Champions of this 
service have not improved their case by resting rt in 
great part on the necessity of providing qualified 
European medical assistance to the European semccfl 
of the country These latter services would on that 
view become in the popular ej-c even more burden 
some than tbe> are. It ts quite true that under (ho 
statute the Secretary of State b Council has power 
to determbe such matters and the Indian Medical 
Service is p’aced in a specially privileged position by 
Rule W of the Devolution Rules * A load Govtm 
meat shall employ such number of Indian Medical 
Sen ice officers ui ^ch appomtraents and on such 
terms and conditions ag maj be prescribed by the 
Secrctar} of State m Council. But the mere posses- 
sion of power will not justify any and ever} use of 
It The Indian Legislative Asscmblj has certain 
financial powers and would be quite justified under 
provocation In emplojing them so os to embarrass the 
Government I much fear that if the 30 appoint* 
meats are made b} the Sccr^'lnr} of State to the 
Indian Medical 5 i.rv Ice on (he conditions named no 
©nc can foretell what the As^embl} ^vlll do to safe- 
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tguard the tivpayer’s interests. It is diflicult to 
amagine a representative House anywhere in the world 
sitting still and watching the nation’s resources squan- 
-dered with so little justification while the Central 
Government and most Local Governments lay 
under the nightmare of financial bankruptcy. How 
entirely without initiative we are here in India is 
proved by the statement made the other day by 
Sir Ludovic Porter m the U. P. Council that the 
Retrenchment Committee of that Province could not 
even consider the case of the Imperial Services 
Without special leave of the Secretary of State 
CONTROL OF THE SERVICES 

Before I leave the subject of the services, there 
is one suggestion which I commend to the accep- 
tance of the Liberal Federation. The point occurred 
“to me rather forcibly when we were considenng 
the provisions of the Government of India Bill 
before the meeting of the Joint Select Committee. 
There is no government in the world of the magni- 
tude and importance of that of India whose cm- 
plbyees down to those drawing salaries of 400 and 
500 rupees are chosen for them, punished and dis- 
missed by superior authority. The anomaly, why the 
humiliation of it, was made glaringly manifest 
when, in a measure conferring Self-government on 
the people of India, the provision was repeated that 
all the Imperial services were to be recruited by 
the Secretary of State and that their salaries'* 
pensions, allowances, &c. were to be r^ulated by 
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hma ani Avero exempted from the vote of the l^CgtS- 
lativo Aseirbly consisttDg of a great majoritj' -ot 
elected members and supposed to be endowed with 
Ihe power of sanctioning reducing or refusing 
hioney grants bt the time of the annual budget. It 
is highly honourable to the discipline and the sense 
of propriety of these scrvhxa as a whole that they 
have remamed amenable to the control of the 
Governor General in Council or the Governor m 
Counal, though these cannot dismiss them. It 
is difficulty however for Mintstera and Indian Exe- 
cutive Counallora to command the same wiUing 
homage and co-operation from the great body of 
these services. It seems to me that the time is 
come when we most demand that the Governor- 
Genemal of India in Coundl should take the place 
tif the Secretary of State for India in Coundl in all 
matters relating to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial sendees, the High Commissioner for India 
entering into covenants, dcahng ith the Civil Service 
CommlsBioaers and doing other functions in this- 
connection as the agent of the Government of India. 
OF course the statute would have to be altered and 
man} rules and regulations modified accordingl) 
Cut the diginity and anthonty of the Government of 
India must be recognised and the Secretary of State 
(or India who is entirely out of touch with Indian 
Icntimcnt and can dcf> it with impunit) removed 
(rom the position of supremacy nblch he now 
^iccupies with regard to the great services. 
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This proposal would seem to be incongruous^ 
With the plea advanced here for provinical autonomy. 
In. fact certain provinces have already btgun to 
clamour for the complete provmciahzation of the 
Services hitherto recruited m England and called 
Imperial Without doubt that is the proper ideal, 
but there are cases in which what is logical is not 
necessarily sound and this is one such. I cannot do 
more than mention the principal grounds on which I 
recommend this half-way-house arrangement. In 
some provinces appointments are regulated on com- 
munal considerations while it is necessary that the 
higher services should be on grounds purely of merit 
and efficiency. Narrow political considerations would 
interfere with the bestowal of patronage far more in 
the provinces than at the centre. It is desirable that 
provincial barriers should not be recognised in the 
recruitment of the higher services, so that the unity 
of India may be maintained in this striking way The 
public spirit and civic virtues of a people are largely 
influenced by the character of the services which 
must deteriorate under political influences. 

Let me likewise recall the disappoint of . the 
public that the experiment of appointing an Indian to 
one of the Governorships was abandoned so soon as 
the man of first choice vacated his office. It is doubt- 
, less true unfortunately that the name of any conceiva- 
ble Indian would have been received with disappro 
b^tion by the ill-tempered section of the Press The 
same remark would apply to the post of High Com- 
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mKsioner for India But this circumstance should' 
■not be tal.en advantage of by a high minded Govern- 
meat anxious to associate competent Indians m every 
branch of the public service. 

^^^lIe on the subject of high appointments I 
must deprecate the practice that non seems to have 
establtshed rtsdf of shifting Governors from one pro- 
vince to another Some >'earB ago strong disapproval 
was expressed of the appointment of High Court 
Judges to the Executive GovemmenL It seemed as 
though the authorities agreed to the general principle. 
But cunously enough an Executive Councillor at the 
end of his term was appointed High Court Judge. 
Now holders of these high appointments roust not be 
taught to expect further favours and the people of 
evciy province arc entitled to c.xpect that their affairs 
would be adraimstcred bj one who is ahoie fear or 
favour 

THE AKMY 

The Array question howc^cf, is the test of tests 
for the bona fiHe* of the Dntish Government- Its 
urgency arises from two considerations either of 
them strong in itself but both tc^cthir of paramount 
and overpowering force- The first consideration is 
financUIi it beiog indtspntablc that the straitened 
state of Indtan finance is doc m great part to the in 
ordmatcl} bloated expenditure on the Army The 
Indan Government arc gcnnincly alarmed and be 
sides affording fuU Infonnation to the Assembly and 
seeking their advice they have also forwarded to Cng 
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land with their own recommendations the findings of a 
strong and representative Committee which were cal- 
culated to effect certain economies immediately and 
^Iso reduce the total cost of the Army by gradually 
fndianising the commissioned ranks and reducing 
the British part of the Army. Nobody can tell with 
certainty at what stage these urgent proposals and 
recommendations he in England, but it is rumoured 
that the Army authories, who have the last say 
in the matter, have not been moved even by India’s 
irest necessity. The other aspect of the matter goes 
even more to the root Dominion status, which has 
een promised to India, is not possible in its fullest 
-sense without the means of self-defence. It is true 
she pays every anna of the stupendous cost of the 
Army and m that way fulfils, nay more than fulfils, 
conditions embodied in a resolution of the 
House of Commons of the 4th March, i862 ‘‘That 
is House (while fully recognising the claims of 
a 1 portions of the British Empire to Imperial aid 
m eir protection against perils arising from the 
consequences of Imperial policy) is of opinion 
that Colonic exercising the right of Self-government 
ought to undertake, the mam responsibility of provi- 
ding for their own internal order and security, 
and ought to assist m their own external defence.” 
^ unexampled policy of suspicion, however, has 
hitherto denied the inhabitant of India admission 
to the King s Commission, with the result that 
-even if Indianisation began today on the most 
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genercm^ and thoroagh-goujg scale and were 
prosecuted without mtcrmisaion m the^Dort honest 
Bpmt It \\ould take 25 to 30 years to complete 
the process. One hears that the proposals now 
before the anthonbes would spread the process- 
over something Lte 35 years, and that even these 
arc likely to prove unacceptable. Was Mr Montagu 
gifted with prophetic insight when on the ^5th 
Decembi-r 919 at the last stage of the Govern 
ment of lodra Bill he warned the House of Commons- 
in a rrtmrrable pngnge? 'Do not, ho said 
“ deny to India Self government because she cannot 
take b(T proper share m her own defence and 
then deny to her people the opportunity of 
learning to defend themselves " This odious 
comb nation of msult and injury was paralleled 
only m India till the other day by the denial of 
representative institutions to her people on account 
of thrir illiteracy and resistance at the same 
time to all attempts to introduce a system of comfml 
soty elementary education The stagnation that has 
overcome the proposab of the Govtamraent 6f India 
^nh a view to retrench expenditure of the Army and 
Indianise the ofBcer ranks is the most senous indict 
ment of the intentioas of the British autboritiesi and 
one docs not sec how the charge can be refuted The 
delay aggravates anti British fedmg every day and 
a loyal citiren feels it bis doty to sound a senous note 
of ivarning and trusts that it will not be construed as 
a threat The Idea that Belf>defence a an inseparable 
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attribute of Dominion autonomy is a theory of recent 
growth. In its early stages what was required was 
that the expenditure should be borne by the self- 
governing colony, a condition which has always been 
fulfilled by India I believe British troops were not 
withdrawn from the ’Transvaal till several years dfter 
it had received Self-government No doubt the inaugu- 
ration of the Irish Free State has been followed with- 
in a short time b}-' the withdrawal of the last English 
garrison But this precedent cannot be applied in its 
rigidity to India, where the citizen has long been 
denied the right to bear arms or to exercise any but 
the most insignificant command in the so-called 
Indian Army. If the civil side of Dominion Status is 
practicable m this country much before the military 
side, the anomaly is the direct consequence of the 
narrow policy pursued by Britain hitherto; and 
during the period that the ludianisation of the Army- 
takes place the British Army here must agree to 
defend the country, though it be governed by a civil 
power not of its own nationality. There is no inherent 
necessity for the transfer of the civil power to wait 
on, or be measured by, the transfer of military power 
At any rate Great Britain is under a moral obligation 
not to insist on any close concomitance between the 
two. 

■ INDIANS OVERSEAS 

I had intended after my speeches concerning my- 
Dominion tour not to refer to the subject of Indians 
Overseas in this speech. But certain events that are 
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takmg piece around us render it advisable that I 
should expres my feelings oo the rabjedt^ clearly as 
-possibla British Guiana and Fiji have recently been 
visited by Commissions appointed by our Government, 
Considering their persoon^ I am inclined to await 
with confidence the publication of their recommenda 
tiona. Great interest attaches to the colony of Kenya, 
where the relations between the white settlers and 
cur countrymen are so strained that lofiuential men m 
London throw np their hands in despair The white 
settlers m whose composibon as a mle greed and 
pnde seem to be combined to an intense degree 
cannot brook the idea of eqnahty with lodiaos and 
threaten violence if a system based on equality were 
forced on them Oar people arc equally determined 
to take nothing lesi than equality 1 beard good 
accounts of General Coryndon the new Governor of 
Kenya but it is doubtful that be can do much It ts 
surprising that after two or three years of struggle the 
Colonial Office should abdicate its function as it were 
and the Duke of D-vombire proclaim that be would 
support the man on the spot. It isdilBcult to interpret 
properly a meagre cablegram but the prtnaples mvol 
\(d and our interests at stake alike require that wc 
should not put our trust too much in the personal 
idiosyncrasies of the man on the spot, whom an 
arrogant and overgrown community may coerce in 
many ways. If the Imperial Cabinet of Great 
Bntain find IhcmselveB unable, owing to the troco- 
lencc of while colonists, to carry out the resolution of 
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1921, it IS an impressive lesson to other communities in 
the Commonwealth that what prevails at the seat of 
Empire is neither justice nor the sanctity of resolutions^ 
but a threat of force. Even in the history of British 
India an episode or two have happened in which the 
European communit}' have gone immoderate lengths in 
defence of unjust privilege and monopoly. In French 
Canada the establishment of responsible government 
was accompanied in 1 849 by an outbreak on the part 
of the English malcontents which ended in the burn- 
ing down of the House of Parliament and a perional 
insult to the Earl of Elgin, Her Majesty's representa- 
hve. A sentence may be quoted from his despatch on 
the subject and commended to the Colonial Minister 
and his man on the spot. “ Meanwhile it is my firm 
conviction that if this dictation be submitted to, the 
Government of this province by constitutional means 
will be impossible, and that the struggle between over- 
bearing minorities backed by force and majorities 
resting fon legalities and established forms, Avhich has 
so long proved the bane of Canada, driving capital 
from the province and producing a state of chrome 
discontent, will be perpetuated ” 

With regard to the self-governing Dominions, 
the Bombay Corporation and Indian Chamber of 
Commerce have passed resolutions expressive of im- 
patience at the way in which they treat the just 
rights of our countrymen. Apparently these bodies 
think that we had best retaliate at present I have 
more than a suspicion that this is exactly what the 
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takmg place around os render it advisable that I 
should express my feelings on the subject -os clearly as 
■possible. British Guiana and Fiji have recently been 
visited by Commissions appointed by our Government. 
Considenng Iheir personn^ I am inclined to await 
with confidence the pablicaHoo of their recommenda 
trons. Great mterest attaches to the colony of Kenya, 
where the relations between the white settlers -and 
cor countrymen are so strained that influential men m 
London throw up thar hands m despair The white 
settlers in whose compositioo as a rule greed and 
pndc seem to be combined to on intense degree 
cannot brook the Idea of equality with Indians and 
threaten vtolcnce if a system based on equality were 
forced on them Oar people arc equally deterramed 
to take nothing lesi than equality 1 heard good 
accounts of General Coryndon the new Governor of 
Kenya but it is doubtful that he con do much It a 
surpnsmg that after two or three years of struggle the 
Colonial Office should abdicate Its function as It were 
and the Duke of Devonshire proclaim that he would 
support the man on the spot It IsdifBcuIt to interpret 
properly a meagre cablegram but the principles mvol 
\id and our interests at stake alike rci-jotrc that wc 
should not put our trust too much m the personal 
idiosyncrasies of the man on the spot, whom an 
arrogant and overgrown community may coerce in 
many ways. If the Injpenal Cabinet of Great 
Bntain find themscliTS unable, owing to the irocu 
lence of while coloorsts, to carry out the rcsolutioo of 
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lg2l, it IS an impressive lesson to other communities in 
the Commonwealth that what prevails at the seat of 
Empire is neither justice nor the sanctity of resolutions, 
but a threat of force. Even m the history of British 
India an episode or Uvo have happened m which the 
European community have gone immoderate lengths m- 
defence of unjust privilege and monopoly In French 
Canada the establishment of responsible government 
was accompanied in i S49 by an outbreak on the part 
of the English malcontents which ended m the burn- 
ing down of the House of Parliament and a personal 
insult to the Earl of Elgin, Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive. A sentence may be quoted from his despatch on 
the subject and commended to the Colonial Minister 
and his man on the spot. “ Meanwhile it is my firm 
conviction that if this dictation be submitted to, the 
Government of this province by constitutional means 
will be impossible, and that the struggle between over- 
bearing minorities backed by force and majorities 
resting fon legalities and established forms, yvhich has 
so long proved the bane of Canada, driving capital 
from the province and producing a state of chronic 
discontent, wiH be perpetuated ” 

With regard to the self-governing Dominions, 
the Bombay Corporation and Indian Chamber of 
Commerce have passed resolutions expressive of im- 
patience at the way m which they treat the just 
rights of our countrymen Apparently these bodies 
think that we had best retaliate at present I have 
more than a suspicion that this is exactly what the 
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shrewd anb Asabc woald desire. In fact I was 
asked by a representative of Sonth Africa last year in 
London ‘ If we hit you hard why don t yon bit 
ns hard m return ? We have agreed to the pnnctple 
of reciprocity They know that the number of thar 
nabonals resident m India !s so small as to be negli 
gible and that our retaliabon therefore cannot 
amount to mneb On the other band if we did 
-retaliate, we should have shot our last arrow, our 
opponents might cry qnits. I am sure our nationals 
domiciled abroad wQl not thank ns m the end for we 
shall have lost the moral advantage we now posses 
m urging their claims. Moreover, m the three Domi 
nious that I have vbited I see no insuperable barrier 
m the way of our people similar to that which by oU 
accoaots exists m South Afnca. Our people m 
Australasia or Canada have not organised themselves 
and made a demand for equality In fact they are 
incapable without aid from us of a sustained struggle 
for their rights. Acbve Indian propaganda is the one 
condition of ultimate success. Without such it is un- 
wise to expect just treatment or become angry when 
it o denied- Wo have just made one attempt at 
direct negotiation and, though I say so, not without 
some success I submit It is too soon to give op hope. 

THE WORKING OF REFORMS 
Let me now turn to a review of the earlier 
events under the new constltubon They were full of 
promise and gave cause for gratulation Officials 
were cordial and courteous, non-offiaab were 
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Willing to learn and full of consideration for 
the needs of the executive. Both alike were keen 
on the success of the Reforms. In several provinces 
the Governors forgot diarchy and treated the 
two halves of Government as one undivided Cabinet. , 
The new legislatures, under the double blight of 
Non-Co-operation and financial bankruptcy, faced 
their tasks with a courage and sagacity which 
promised well for the future of political India. On 
the Central Government, contrary to expectation, the 
interest of India centred. The Legislative Assembly 
thought consisting of representatives from diverse parts 
of India discharged its duties like a tried body 
of legislators and won the approbation not only of 
their President but of impartial observers generally. 
The official members too for their part showed a 
spirit of tolerance and helpfulness which did them 
great credit. Rules and regulations were interpreted 
in a liberal spirit, and the Assembly were invited to 
discuss the Military Budget and other proposals as 
though they had not been excluded from their scope. 
A strong committee of that body also sat lon military 
>matters generally and produced a unanimous report 
which did not make heroic recommendations, but 
which even so lies unheeded on the shelves of the 
War Office. On a resolution on Indian autonomy 
the Home Member, Sir William Vincent, thought it 
necessary to adopt a conciliatory attitude and himself 
proposed an amendment which, being accepted by 
the Assembly without a dissentient, committed that 
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body, including the members of Government to the- 
view that the question of further constitutional reform 
should not be allowed to wait till the ten year Imut 
had expured Agam on a motion regarding the rapid 
Indianisation of the services the same spokesman of 
Government treated the question from a detached 
and sagacious point of view and agreed to institute 
xmmediate mqmnes as to how to secure increased 
recruitment of Indtaus to the oil India smaces \Vith 
regard to those sections m the Act which represented 
the vestige of autocracy endowing the Governor 
General and the Governors acting sometimes singly 
and sorrietimes with their Councils with extraordinary 
powers of cr.*emding their legalaturcs, ooc roust admit 
that on the whole there has been little cause for 
public dissatisfaction. Such exercise happened only 
in two or three instances in the provinces and passed 
off quietly It IS well known that the Governor 
General of India m Council recently resisted great 
prepare brought to bear on him to resort to the process 
of certification m connection with the Budget His 
forbearance till last September must be mentioned 
wuthcspecnl thankfulness because it has had the 
somewhat unexpected effect of enhancing the prcitlgc 
of the Indian Parliament It will ba remembered 
that It was contemplated to leave the Government 
of India in the possession of undisputed and iodlipul 
able autbont> and that this authority should be 
frequently and as a matter of course asserted. Tlic 
icatiluUon however of two Housca of I^egisliturc 
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one with an overpowering and the other with a 
decided elected majority, has made the exercise 
of overriding powers a matter of such grave risks 
that it was possible for the Assembly by judicious 
restraints upon its own conduct to have allowed the 
autocratic sections to remain inoperative for a long 
period, and then it might have been comparatively 
easy to ask for the repeal of the obnoxious sections. 
From a popular point of view it is regrettable that 
with regard to the Pnnces Protection Bill one of 
these sections has been utilized. On the merits of the 
question, I should say the enactment of the measure 
was unnecessary. On the other hand, it is open to 
question, with the clear sight which comes after the 
event, whether the Assembly was wise to refuse lea^^e 
for the Bill to be introduced It was and is to our 
interest that if the Governor General has recourse to 
these sections, he does so in cases in which a detached 
observer would say that the Assembly had behaved 
with moderation and self-restraint and given the Exe- 
cutive no j'ustification or excuse for out of the way 
procedure. 

DIARCHY. 

To go back to the mam line of thought, I was 
saying that, though the original idea had been to give 
the popular voice no real controlling power, the for- 
bearance of the Executive had in practice given the 
Indian Parliament a fair measure of real control over 
the policy and measures of administration. In my 
accounts of our new constitution and its working 
23 
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donng my recent tour I havctnlwaj^ eniphdsised ths 
nnidtended effect and claimed for the authors of the 
Government of India Bill that they bnilded better 
than they knew To the higher offi-tals coneemed m 
the working of the new regime I have given fall 
meed of praise for thar friendly and liberal ittilude- 
I nsed to mention Sir Harcoort Butler in particular as 
a strilcmg mstnnee not only of ability but of that rare 
sense of discipline which is one of the high qualities 
of th* Indian Civil Service and which cniblei its 
membera cheerfully and faithfully to carry aat poll 
aea of which however, they may not personally 
approve. Sir Harcourt far from favouring the 
original Montagu Chelmsford proposals hid fathered 
a nval scheme and pushed it os far as he could 
ITevuthele&s, when called upon to ad Dimster th A.ct« 
which ht hid slrenaoisly opposed, he Was regarded 
as one of its truest interpreters. 

Bat has this great chapter dosed ? Are we no 
longir a happy family? Bhive the authorities begun 
to weary of WcIl>dolDg ? Arc tb pulling th *msclvcs 
back ? One would not like to bJicvo so, but there 
are disquieting portents which may not bo overlook 
«d and they proceed from a quarter where while 
Mr Montagu was in office, ludua interests never 
failed to find a champion One of the cardinil prin 
ciples hid down by the Joint Scleot Coamiitee on 
the Government of Inda Bill was that when the 
LegisUtorc and the Executive were in agre-Tn at on 
any matter not invdvmg Imperial inicrcits, there 
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should be no interference from higher authority. 
tFiscal autonomy, to the extent that we now enjoy it, 
is regarded as a special application of this principle- 
During the discussions of ,191 9 it was regarded as of 
•the utmost importance, and in the period of transition 
public opinion in India must jealously safeguard it 
from violation by the Secretary of State in the case 
of the Government of India or by the Government of 

India in the case of the Local Governments Some 

\ 

months ago in another connection I had occasion to 
praise Mr. Montagu for the way in which he was 
Willing to let the autonomy of India develop even at 
the cost of some self-suppression, and I have heard 
him say, with humorous exaggeration, that his 
ambition was very soon to abolish himself. Could it 
be said that the India Office respects this principle 
sufficiently ? I read the other day a long string of 
matters of apparent agreement between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Legislature either 
megatived or held up at Whitehall — the recommenda- 
tions as to military expenditure, proposals for India- 
msing the Army, proposals for diminishing recruitment 
in England to the All-India services, proposals for 
appointing Indians to the Indian Medical Service, 
proposals in regard to Frontier policy and the recom- 
mendations of the Racial Distinctions Committee. 
Even if the Secretary of State in Council has interfered 
only in some of these matters, it is a cause for public 
alarm m India, and it is necessary to consiaer how 
we could help the Government of India resist thesa 
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encroachments. At the time this principle was* 
enunciated I remember pointing out that, if it was- 
to be at all efficacious the Government of India ought 
to be expressly freed from the nccessit} of previoiisly 
consulting thb Secretary of State before taking part 
in the discusBions with the Legislature. My informa 
tion o that the rules require such previous referenefc 
in far too many matters vet. This unwholesome 
practice undul} limits the initiative of the Government 
of India and automatically narrows the Innits of 
possible concurrence with the Legislature. It is no 
wonder if the tendency to reaction wherever it exists 
in the official world has received encouragement by 
knowledge of these arcamstances betokening, as they 
do a dtange m the atmosphere of Whitehall The 
Secretory of State has sent out orders forbidding 
t.ocaI Governments to refer to Committees an} 
question m any manner affecting any of the Imperial 
Services. In practice this would grcall} narrow the 
fccopc of our Legislature® and prevent them from 
even advising on reserved subjects, let alone exercising 
increased influence over them 

Since I spoke on this sobject m Bombay my 
opinion about diarch) has not been shaken I tliink 
it hai reached its limit of usefulness. Not having 
inside knowledge of any administration I am unable 
to enforce my opinion by a striking array of specific 
Instances. Perhaps Ministers at present in office and 
Cxtcutiv^e Counallors, when frctxl from official rest 
and called upon to state their experience before 
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a duly authorised commission, will make- out ai> 
-overwhelming case for the termination of duality in 
provincial administration. The best results have been 
obtained where Governors have treated Councillors and! 
Ministers as belonging to one Cabinet. The rule requi- 
iring that the Finance Member should be an Executive 
Councillor has placed Ministers at a decided disadvan- 
tage in obtaining money for their departments. 
Official discipline too is difficult to maintain, as 
Ministers have discovered, when an officer cannot be 
censured or transferred except with the consent of the 
'Governor. In some provinces Ministers are not 
recognised as forming one official group. This prac- 
tice violates the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee, which was in these words : — *' In these 
circumstances the Committee think that it should be 
recognized from the commencement that* Ministers- 
.may be expected to act in concert together. They 
probably would do so ; and in the opinion of the 
Committee it is better that they should, and therefore 
that the fact should be recognised on the face of the 
Bill.” Some Ministers have complained that, while 
anybody and everybody was free to communicate his 
views on the O’Donnell circular to the Government of' 
India, they, a. e., the Ministers, were precluded from, 
'doing so, because their Governor took a narrow view of 
diarchy and would not consult them where a reserved ' 
subject was concerned. In another case a Minister had 
to threaten to resign before the'Governor would allow 
Thim to choose his under-Secretary. A Governor has 
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even been known to play a backward section of the 
Legislative Conncfl against his Ministers who cotUd 
not except m special cases depend on the official votes 
cither They thus depend on a highly precanous and 
shifting majority The United Provinces Council 
presented to a scandalixcd India the qiectaclc one 
day of an Execnlfve Councillor speaking against a 
Minister and on another day the spectacle of a 
Minister requesting his own Secretary not to move an 
amendment to which he, the ^fia^ste^, had not given 
his consent. In the same province for many days a 
Councillor and a Sccretnry were openly accused 
without eliCJtiog any sattsfactory reply of canvaasing 
memberB of the Legislature against the District Boards 
Bin which had been hrooght forward by a Ministcl’ 
The fact that no notice is known to have been taken 
of these teddents by the Governor would seem to 
lend colour to the auspicion that he rather enjoyed 
the confusion of the Minister in the circumstances In 
Madras where the eviU of dfarchj are the least felt, 
the desire for complete pitn*indal autonomj a the 
strongest One of the Ministers of that province mid 
the other day 

” I am Minister of De\'clopTncnt rntnuM Forests 
and yw all knmv that Dci'clopment depends a good 
deal on Forests. I am Minister of Industries wthoot 
Factoncs, which are a reserved subject ond Industries 
Without Factories arc unimaginable. I am Minister 
of Agnculture ninn* Imgation. You can understand 
Avhat that means. How Agriculture can be carried on 
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extensively' without Irrigation in the bands of those who 
are responsible for it is rather hard to realise. lam also 
Minister of Industries without Electricity, which is 
also a reserved subject. You all know the part which 
Electricity is playing in the development of Indus- 
tries now a-days. The subjects of Labour and of 
Boilers are also reserved But these after all are 
some of the defects of the Reform Scheme.” 

A half and half system is naturally productive of 
'^friction and wears out the nerves of those who have 
to W'ork it Members of the services are not the least 
loud in demanding that the system should be deve- 
loped to the full. It seems now to serve no useful 
purpose. No one, official or non-official, has ques- 
tioned the efficiency of Ministers or their ability to 
manage the reserved services if these should be 
entrusted to their care. The public will long 
iremember the indiscriminate arrests of a few months 
ago and the high handed use in certain places of sec- 
tion 1-(J4 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and they 
no longer wish to have such powers exercised by 
officers without fear of being called to account m the 
House of Legislature. 

These remarks should not be interpreted as 
amounting to a wholesale condemnation either of 
diarchy or of the machinery of which it forms a 
feature. An enumeration of the good work accom- 
plished by the popular side of our Local Governments 
would be cheerful reading. Here is a summary, by 
no ineans careful or exhaustive. 
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Ministers m all the Provinces have to thar credit 
legislative measures which will redoond to the 
coontry s advantage. I need instance only a few m 
order to show how succewfol they are m mitiating 
new pohcies in their respective departments. It is on 
unfortunate arcumstance that MinisterB were called 
to administer these departments jost when finanaal 
difficnlties became very senons and therefore 
mtorally the first reforms to bo effected were those 
which did not entail much ontlay of monty For'^ 
instance, moniapalities and distnct boards have m 
most provinces been placed on a popular footing But 
Ministers ha\*c not shrank from ondertalong large 
schemes of expansion involving heavy mcreascs in 
expenditure and thus facing additional taxation 
Some of the measures introduce bold new departures 
in policy t\hich would have been almost inconcav 
able in tlic old regime. I would give the first place 
among these to Dr Paranjpyes Compulsory Educa 
Don Act, which replaces the optional compulsion 
of the Act of 1918 by absolute compulsion and seeks 
to UQiversaltSG primary education m the whole of the 
Presidency within ten years. When the whole scheme 
IS completed, it will throw an additional burden upon 
the provmoal exchequer of more than three quarters 
of a crorc every ycor Mr Chmtamani has fotro* 
duced in the United Provinces excise reforms calcu 
Uted to effect a very drastic reduction in the con 
aumption of alcohol etc. In the Bombay Presidency 
Mr C. V Mehta hai not j’ct been able to complete 
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iiis inquiry into this question, but he has already 
introduced a reform which, if small in itself, initiates 
a new policy substituting direct for indirect checks 
on consumption. In Madras Ministers have adopted 
the policy of giving judicious State aid to new or 
nascent industries and have put in hand several otjier 
measures of no small benefit to the Province. Reforin 
of old Universities and the establishment of new ones 
are taken in hand m several provinces. These and 
-other measures of the kind are the first fruits of the 
popular control over transferred departments for 
which we the Constitutionahsts need not blush. 

It is not meant that diarchy has been a pitfall to 
the feet or a fetter to the limbs of Ministers. But it 
has serious defects, as has been pointed out. It has 
served its purpose as a test and as a preparation It 
is now a clog and an irritation. The demand for its 
removal comes from many sides The satisfaction of 
’the demand will go far to allay public discontent 
and ease the tension between the Government and 
the people. The Legislative Assembly has lent its 
countenance to the acceleration of the pace of the 
march of India’s constitution. No risks need be 
apprehended from the grant of full autonomy to the 
provinces, except the loss of two Councillorships in 
the bigger, and one CounciUorship in the smaller, 
provinces to the Indian Civil Service. 

If at our next election the matter is properly 
placed before the constituencies there can be no doubt 
nf their giving a mandate to their representatives to 
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trj and secure provincial aolocomy as early as possiblci. 
A legal difficult} occurs to me. Supposing the ques- 
tion of provincial autonomy were raised b} a private 
member in a legislature tn I924 and a resolution 
were moved ai^king that representatives be elected to 
im all India Convention for the porpose, would the 
Governor be justified m disallowing the resolution ? 
I am informed that the law would permit him to do 
so At the same time the law would not stand in 
the way of tus allowing the resolution cither So 
that it would be largely a question of bow thoroughly 
the constituencies had been educated in the matter 
and what momentum the demand for provincial 
autonomy had gathered. If our Non Co-operating 
Inenda would not radulge in the violent fun of breaL 
icg up of other peopled meetings, but cheerful!} help 
m the good w'OrW, the prospect would by no means 
be gloomy Should any Governor however, bo 
obdurate, the elected membersof thcLegislature could 
still obey their mandate by meeting at thcif own- 
instance without fear of theirprocccdings losing moral 
nuthonty in the c}cs of reasonable people. 

Speaking a few months ago to a meeting of 
Bombay Liberals, I expressed m> opinion of the 
prOMSton regarding the appointment of a statutory 
commtssum after ten \ cars. The obvious interpreta 
tioa ift that while Parliament must appoint a com 
mosion at that time there u nothing to prcvxst o 
commtsxicn issuing before that ptriod. During the 
Commons debate in Sqig Mr Montagu explained the 
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point clearl}’’ in these words : “ If there is a remark- 
able and unforseeable development m Indian condi- 
tions in the short space of ten years^ it does not tie 
the hands of Parliament in any way whatever. There 
can always be a commission appointed m the interim.’' 
On another motion Mr. H. A. L Fisher delivered 
himself of a similar opinion * “ May I point out that 
there is nothing in the Bill which prevents revision 
taking place before ten j^ears, but there must be a 
revision at the e.\piration of ten years ? If it be true 
that great progress will be made, and if it becomes 
obvious that the transferred subjects are being handled 
wisely and effectively to the satisfaction of the Indian 
population by the Indian Ministers, then there is no 
obstacle to a revision at an earlier period than ten 
years.” Let it be remembered that in the original 
proposals of Mr. ' Montagu and Lord Chelmsford it 
had been suggested that a fresh transfer of subj’ects 
should take place at the end of five years. It would 
be pedantic, it would be inexpedient, nay it would be 
a political blunder against which it is our duty to 
warn Government, to prolong the trying period of 
transition unnecessarily, to allow the sense of grievance 
to deepen until it becomes a danger and to refuse to- 
rectify an error which actual experience has exposed 
in the divided constitution of the provinces. I there- 
fore commend a suggestion which our honoured leader 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar has made at the end of his 
article m The Nineteenth Century and Jfier in these ^ 
words : “ The least that should be done by the Gov- 
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enunent m the present circumstances is to send oat a 
small but strong committee of statesmen and constito- 
■tionaJ lawyers to ascertain on the spot how the system 
of diarchy has b*^ working, what defects have been 
brought to light and what remedies could bo 
devised to promote smoothness and efBaency 10 
worfang ** Before, however, the present Conservative 
Government would take this step they would have to 
be conwnced that the constituencies in India desired 
it strongly and had expressicd their desire in the 
usual way at dection time. 

This however is not the whole of onr demand. 
At the list session this Federation of Liberals asked 
m addition that the Centra] Government ahoald be 
broaght under popular control 10 all matters except 
ecclesiastical, political and defence Perhaps that 
resolution would bo repeated at this scsion \Vhen 
I presided earlier m Uic year at the meeting of 
Bomhaj Liberals, I ventured to express a feeling of 
httliaiKin With txierence to this demand and indicated 
my grounds for thL hesilatron But I promised at 
the same time that in a matter of that kind, where 
the difftrence was not one of aim or pnnaple but of 
temporan rrpedicncj I should consider mj’sdf 
bound b> the superior wisdom of the partj Sir 
Shraswamy Aiyar a safe man, if there is one in oar 
ranks, has pleaded cogcntl) for popularisation of the 
Central Government in the article from which I lia%c 
already quoted An argument that appeals to me is 
contained in the following sentences. The Central 
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Legislature has enormous voting power, but 
absolutely no responsibility. But for the fact 
that the Giovernment has displayed the greatest 
possible tact and the members of the Legislature 
great self-restraint, and that both sides have been 
anxious to make the Reforms a success, there 
would have been a deadlock several times during the 
course of the last year and a half. It is impossible 
for the Government to adopt any cold policy m any 
matter, legislative, administrative or financial, for the 
reason that they cannot be certain beforehand of the 
amount of support that they are likely to receive in 
the Assembly. The divorce of power and responsibi- 
lity, which was regarded as the greatest defect of the 
Minto-Morley scheme, is perpetuated in a magnified 
form lUv the Central Legislature at the present 
moment ” I have likewise endeavoured to ascertain 
the views of as many men of our party as possible and 
I find that although some share my hesitation, opi- 
nion preponderates heavily on the other side Let 
me therefore fall in publicly with the majority view. 
After all, when the provinces hav'e attained auto- 
nomy and assumed responsibility for peace and order, 
the Central Government cannot long lag behind. Its~ 
responsibility to the constituencies must arrive inevit- 
ably, and the sooner the better. 

While agitation for these important advances is 
in progress, each day will bring its own problems. 
I see Members of the Assemblj' are bringing up a 
motion for the abolition of the distinction between 
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■votable and non votable items of expenditure. The 
non votable items fax exceed the limits which ere 
-compatible even with a first instalment of the power 
of the parse. What is almost a hurailiatioo to the 
Government and Legislatnie alike is that the 
salanes and pensions of persons appointed by the 
Secretary of ^tate in Conncfl and of Chief Commis* 
sioners and judiaal Commissioners should be excluded 
from the scope of the Assembly^ vote or discussion. 
The correct prmcipla is for the Imperial Government 
to guarantee the salaries and pensions only of those 
ofBccrs who are appointed by the Crown It is little 
short of a sHghf to treat as sacrosanct enormous sums 
taken from the taxpa>er and payable to junior olficers 
reaching down m some cases to below Rs. 500 a 
month. We know that when rcsponsiblo government 
was given to other communities, due provisioa was 
made for British services. But then this demand is 
not that the Government of India should be made 
absolutely responsible, and the Governor General m 
Counal ha., oveirtdiog powers for exceptional cases 
Senous objection would likcunso bo taken lo allowing 
military expenditure to be voted by the Assembly 
We admit that expenditure depends ou policy and 
military policy rt would be premature for the Assam 
bl) to attempt to lay down or regulate. vBat the diffi 
cully ts all the creation of the executive. If Ibej had 
used their irrespomfblc power with modeiation 
and kept the mOitaiy Budget withm the limits 
of reason, the revolt agilnst budget exclusion 
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"Would not be so strong. But as it is, a desperate situa- 
tion can only be met by a desperate remedy, and as 
the Assembly consists of human beings and not of 
angels, the Government might find that they had pre* 
sumed too far on what was once euphemistically 
described as the Indian’s faculty of unlimited ac~ 
quiescence. 

FORMATION OF PARTIES 
There is also much in the working of our con- 
stitution which cannot give cause for satisfaction In 
no case has responsibility been brought home to a 
Minister. When a Minister was recently defeated in 
a certain province over an important Bill on a trans- 
ferred subject, he neither resigned nor was called 
upon to resign. The country would perhaps have 
welcomed a proof that the Legislature not only has 
the power of dismissal m law but can actually exer- 
cise it on adequate occasion. It is with profound grief 
that one records the impression that in the Punjab 
and Madras the maj’ority has shown that it cannot be 
trusted to treat the minority with fairness and equity. 
The evil in the southern province is bound to be felt 
for a long time yet. May I from this place appeal to 
my friends, Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillay and 
C. Ramalinga Reddy, to use their undoubted influence / 
ao that the bitterness may be assuaged and the younger 
generation grow up in an atmosphere of less strife and 
■contention ? One may venture to think that there is 
no need any more for non-Brahmin leaders to spread 
the unloving gospel, “ Do not vote for the Brahmin, 
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never trcst the Brahmin ** No clear definition of 
parties has yet been evolved except in the Assembly 
and there for a wonder the Demoeratic party glories 
in having no leader No Leader, no disciphne — a an 
axiom m political organixation. In the country at 
large people are mostly nnder the spell of that pious 
doctrine of Inexperience, nnity A vague hankering 
after a reconciliation of alt parties and the hononrs of 
a nniversal peacemaker ts the dominant characteristic 
of a considerable number of men in public life of 
attractive personality and decided talent, but unwll 
Img to recognize that Indtan politics ba\e come into a 
phase of reality m which unit) b not only impossible 
but a sure sign of inefiScacy The apparent advantage 
of being free to embrace what is for the time being 
convenient stands m the way of most people labelling 
themselves Moderates or Extremists, Liberals or Non 
Co-operatort. As toon os the votes are polled and the 
names of the successful candidates announced it 
ought to be possible, as in other counlnes to calculate 
the exact dtstribution of parties in the legislatures. 
Not knowing how man} their followers arc. Ministers 
aappoied to r e p resent the non official part of the 
legislature are compelled to lool npon the official 
nominated element as the nucleus of thefr voting 
strength, hoping by Individoal negotiation to 
beat op a few more recruits on each occasion — 

A most dtttresstng sittution for those who arc 
expected to build up the strength of the popular 
party How dare we talk of full Pariiam'Uitar} 
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institutions so long as nine out of every ten politicians 
will refuse to take a name, be classified or acknow- 
ledge a leader ? As to the education of electorates 
to which our venerated leader, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
drew our attention last May, nothing much seems to 
be done. Even if special popular lectures on civics 
should prove impracticable, and there is no reason 
why they should do so, the practice might at least be 
started of members going down to their constituencies 
after the rising of Parliament and speaking to them 
on what has been done or may be done. Our new 
consbtuencies cannot be expected to compel the 
attendance of their representatives for some time yet ; 
the representatives should regard it as their duty to 
keep them fully informed as to the state of public 
affairs and legislation. The lesson will soon have to 
be learnt that nothing of more than ordinary conse- 
quence could be done in Parliament without the 
wish of the electorates on the subject having been 
specifically ascertained. Besides being illiterate, 
ignorant and desirous to be let alone, the ordinary 
elector is liable to be gulled by the demagogue and 
persuaded to vote for the person who makes the most 
intemperate speeches and the most extravagant 
promises. The education of the electorates even in 
advanced countries is a never-ending process. When 
I was last in London during the season of the recent 
General Election, I heard no remark so often as 
this— that a large number of men and women had 
come into the registers for the first time, that they 
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had no ocpenoice, and no calcnlatton could be made 
■as to how they wonld vote. Candidates whether 
Bnccessful or not, and when snccessfu] djoto than 
■otherwise most remember that this is more their 
dnty than that of others. The sitoation is devoid of 
hope so long as the balk of oar legislators grudge the 
few weeks at a time they give to public business and, 
as soon as Porhament rises do not think cf going to 
tbcir decloratea and rendering an account of thar 
doings, but run back to their busineis briefs or lands. 

ORGANISATION OP OUR PAKTY 
I will now ask your leave to say one or two 
werds about our party It would ptrhaps be best 
to clear the ground of two cnticisraa. We have 
from the very nature of the case to answer charges 
from two opposite ends. Our extr em ist coonlrymen 
complain that we have merged ourstlvcs m tho 
bureaucracy and most bo held responsible for thar 
blunders, high handedness and repression Our 
answer must be firm and fpink. So long as they wilf 
proclaim war on the established government, talk 
openly of revolution mculcntc disloyalty and rash 
pditical action and send about the country a 
committee of men of influence wth the express object 
of flnding out the prospects of a campaign of dnl 
dtsobcdicnx, wc must sternly disapprove and stoutly 
oppose. So long as thej preach the gospel of despair 
they command neither oor assent nor even our 
sympathy So long os they boycott the present 
coostitutloo. pooh pooh the reforms and talk of 
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wrecking the Councils, there is no common ground" 
between us and we can have nothing to do with them. 
Ofi&cials 'and organs of official opinion deplore oui^ 
lack of orgamsation and vigorous propaganda. We 
must admit the truth of this charge, though we arc 
not Without excuse. But when they attack us for 
indecision of thought, fear of unpopularity and a 
tendency to take up the most violent and passionate 
cries of the extremists and echo them feebly, thus 
affording no constant support to Government, We 
must repudiate the charges as unfounded. Our 
business is to promote our country’s welfare, to 
enlarge her political status through the present 
constitution, to secure her ordered progress and 
compatibly with these aims, but not otherwise, to 
support Government. When government officials go 
beyond the necessities of the case and become 
indiscriminate in repressive measures, threatening to 
stifle the very spirit of agitation, we will not hesitate 
to condemn their action. When the Secretary of 
State abuses his irresponsible power in disregard of 
the Indian tax-payer, we cannot but protest When 
we are faced with a prospect of stagnation while 
there is so much to do every day in the direction of 
preparing the Indian people for Self-government, we 
must give solemn warning. We are prepared to let 
our leaders accept office and support them when th^ 
carry out our policy and our aim. We will oppose 
and thwart them when they neglect or defy our 
wishes. It is amazing how they expect us to stand 
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by thtfn when they do os harm as well os when th^ 
■do us good, m tbar excessive milttacy expenditure, m 
their high handedness m their hc^tatlon to afford 
Indian talent every posstUe opening for employment 
in the highest and most dehcate spheres of work 
seeing that m no long time Indians must be prepared 
for Sdf-government Our English brethren must 
understand this clearly Every daj we shall ask, 
what has been done to-day towards the advent of 
Swaraj ? Of overj ofBcer we shall inquire does bo 
realue that he u here to fit our people for self rule r 
Of every rupee of expenditure we shall require 
to bo satisfied that it was aim\‘Ojdable and in 
the interests of Indm. Wc believe in the 
Ideals of the Bntannic Commonwealth, we chensh 
our connection with it, trosting that our equal 
partnership tberem which has been admitted in 
theory will soon be tronsbted into fact m oil casen 
tmls. Wc behc\c in the efficacy of peaceful and 
constitutional methods, and in the pursuit of our high 
mtnsNScore upheld by the consaouancss that ihcj 
have been admitted os proper and legitimate bj the 
highest arflbonty And os our motto is Ordtnd 
Proerretf, \sc do not despise compromoe m public 
tiffaire, pitmded it fa honourable, advances the present 
position and docs not bar further progress 

The first requisite of a part> organisalion n the 
maintenance of a list of members nho arc prepari^d to 
cn\m thcmselrcs as belonging to the Liberal Fedrra 
•4icm, lo tubscribc to its pnnciplcs and to pa> a 
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■tiertam prescribed fee periodically. The second 
Tequisite is to appoint a leader for all India and for 
each province every year, who will be entitled during 
his period of o£Sce to speak for the party, to treat 
with Government on behalf of his party, to calf 
meetings of the Executive when necessary for the 
purpose of determining policy or action, to bring up 
-matters of discipline when they arfe of more than 
ordinary importance, and to be consulted before 
individuals m the party or groups idake serious 
pronouncements or adopt definite action on important' 
occasions. It would be well to adopt the term leader, 
for it would carry the right to lead and therefwe 
signify real business. President, on the other hand, 
suggests mere dignity and may go to the man of . 
wealth or social standing and is no good for our 
present purpose. He should be placed with funds 
-so as to command secretarial facilities. The third 
requisite would be a general fund, both for 
propaganda and electioneering purposes. This, how- 
-ever,. would be very slow m growing and we need not 
be discouraged by it. 


1 


Report on the Dominions Tonr. 


Tho following u the full text of the Report hg 
the Rt fforu ATr Basin regarding hu Depuiation to 
the Dominions qf Attstralia New Zealand and 
Canada^ It was submitted to the Oavemnent earlg 
tn.Jttniteny*i923 — 

I HAVE the honour to submit a report of ray Tisit 
to the Domlaions of Aostnilm, New 
and Canada 

2 Accotnpamed by my Secrctarj— Mr G S 
Bajpai, I CS —I sailed by the S S ‘Ormonde* from 
Colombo on Bla> 22nd oad amved at FretnaoUe, the 
port of Western Australia on June ist where I was 
received by the Acting Premier of the State, 
Mr Colebatch and an ofSaal of the Prime Minister a 
Department, Mr W A. Smith, who was attached 
lo me throughont the period of my stay in 
the Commonwealth I sailed from Sydney for New 
Zealand on Jnl> Gth and m the intcn’al \isf(cd 
the capital of cverj State in the Comraonweallh with 
the exception of Tasmania to which on account of 
the prcnalcnt climatic conditions and the comparative 
insignificance of the resident Indbn populitioa it 
W'as not considered desirable that I should proceed 
Everywhere I was the reaplent of the most gcnerooi 
iKispttalitj from ofBaals and notwjfncials and noth* 
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ing could exceed the warmth or sincerity of the wel- 
come which was extended to me as a representgitive 
of the Government of India. The arrangements 
made for my comfort by the Government of the 
Commonwealth were m every way satisfactory, and 
should like to place on record my gratitude ta 
Mr.- W. A Smith of the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment whose aid was invaluable in the furtherance 
of my mission. 

3. Ihe primary object of my mission to 
Australia as well as to the other Dominions was to 
induce the respective Governments to give practical 
effect to the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
1921 which recognised “ that there is an incongruity 
between the position of India as an equal member of 
the British Empire and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some parts- 
of the Empire,” and recommended that “ in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Common- 
wealth it was desirable that the rights of such' 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised ” I was 
further generally instructed to look into any other 
disabilities of Indians resident m Australia and to 
request the authorities concerned to remove them. 
Another duty was to enquire into the possibility of 
securing admission for Indian , students into the vari- 
ous Australian Universities and to ascertain whether 
th^ bodies would be ready to arrange an inter- 
change of professors and lecturers with Indian 
Universities as a step towards the establishment 
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■of a better understanding between India and 
Atistralia, 

4 My method of eixjairy m regard to the dis- 
abOibes of domiciled Indiaos was to collect the fullest 
infonnatioo from offiaol sources as well as from 
representative Indians whom 1 met in the various 
capitals A list of these disabilities which Indians 
share with other Asiatics o given below — 

( 1 ) i« regard io jxdxtxcdl »tatxL» — 

(a) Fnxnchxto for and Menxhor^p of 'Parlia 

monts — CouimonutaiUu — An aboriginal 
native of Australia Asia Africa or tbo 
islands of the Padfle (except New Zca 
land) cannot be on elector for the Senate 
or the House of KepresentativeSf unless 
ho is entitled under the law of tbo State 
to vote at cIcctKms for the more nuracr 
ous Houst of the Parliament of the State 
(Commonwealth hmnebrse Act, 1902 
section 3 and Constitution Act 1901 
section 41 ) 

(b) Qu^rnglantL'—lodans as aboriginal natlics 

of Asia arc dtsqtQli6od from membership 
of the Lcgislatu'c Council and Legislative 
Assembl> (Constitution Act, 1867) and 
from voting at elections for tho 
Assemblv (Electrons Act 1915 section 9) 
The Council whicli was the upper 
house has oov. be^n abolished 10 
Qaeemland. 
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(c) Western Australia. — Aboriginal natives of 
Australia, Asia or Africa, may be registered 
’ as electors for the Council in respect of a 

freehold qualification but not for the 
Assembly (Constitution Acts : Amendment 
Act, 1 899, sections 7, 15, 20 : Electoral 
Act, 1907, sections 17, 18) 

(2) Duahiliiies in regard to property. — All 
Asiatics are disqualified from obtaining leases of land 
in certain irrigation and reclaimed areas. (Irrigation 
and Reclaimed Lands Act, 1914, section 19.) 

(3) Disahilities in regard to employment and 
occupation.-— ‘ 

(a) Gommonwealth. — Bounties under the various 
Bounties Act, 1907*1912, are payable 
only in respect of goods grown or 
produced by white labour. 

(V) Queensland . — 

(1) The Dairy Produce Act, 1920. 

(2) The Beche-de-Mer Fishery Act, 1913. 

(3) The Sugar Works Act, 191 1. 

(4) The Sugar Cultivation Act, 1913, and 

(5) The Banana Industries Preservation 

Act, 1921, 

prohibit the employment in the various 
industries of persons who have not in the first 
instance obtained in the manner prescribed by 
the Acts a certificate that they are able to read 
and write from dictation not less than 50 
words in the English language In practice 

1 
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these Acts have the effect of exclodiog all 
Asiatics from these trades or occapatioos. 

(e) M esUm AuHraha, — MincTB* rights may not 
be issued to, nor may an interest therein 
be held by Asiatics or Africans, even 
though British subjects, without the Minis 
ter^s approvaL (Mining Act 1904) 

(i) i^uMllantottM — Commontceoffi,' — Tndiansorc 

disqualified from receiving invalid and old 
age pensions. Enquirj made from Indians 
further showed that some difficulty was 
encountered in the admlntstration of passport 
regulations eg>ecially in regard to the admis- 
sion of substitutes for resident Indtaos 
wishing to return temporarily to India 
5. Each one of these gnevances 1 discussed with 
the authorities concerned, and the results of my 
negotiations in regard to them wOl be stated in sepa 
rate paragraphs. Before proceeding to do this, hov. 
ever, It may be desirable to nrwke a few general 
remarks on the distribution of tbo Indian popuhttofl 
in the vanous States of the Commonwealth, their 
occupation and outlook and tbar social and economic 
conditions. 

6 The total Indian population m the Common 
wealth of Amtralia is approximately l>s'0 thousand* 
Accurate figurts os to the province-wise dUtribuUoa 
of this popuhtKm are not available at the census 
authorities include in the enumeration Indians who 
happen to be in port on the da> Vi hen the census is- 
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taken. From official and private enquiry, however, 
I was able to obtain the following approximate 
figures : — 


Western 
Australia, j 

1 

South 

Australia 

t 

Victoria 

New South 
Walei 

Queens- 

land. 

Tasmania. 

1 

300 

200 

1 

1 

400 

1 

700 I 

1 

300 

100 


Mohammadans predominate m all these States. Only 
a few Sikhs are to be found in NeW South Wales and 
Queensland. Statistics of occupation were not avail- 
able ; but I gathered that the majority were engaged 
*n retail trade or in agricultural operations. Instances 
of success in these occupations are numerous, the most 
notable being those of one Mr. Bad Ullah from Sind 
who has settled in Western Australia and owns a 
large sheep station of 250,000 acres of land and 
25>ooo head of sheep, and a firm of Indian mercers, 
Messrs. Wassiamall Assamall who have flourishing 
branches at Melbourne and Sydney. Nearly all look 
prosperous and, even where economic prejudice 
operates to their detriment, the remuneration for 
manual labour for each man is seldom less than 1 2 
shillings a day. Of social prejudice I saw little trace. 
A good many Indians have married Australian wives- 
from whom they have children and live in harmony 
and friendship with their neighbours I visited a few 
falnilies and was assured by the wives that they 
suffered from no social disabilities. 
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7 The question of prejudice bnngs one to the 
socalled white Anatraimo policy which js often inter* 
preted to signify not merely the determination of 
AostraJians to ercclude Asiatics, bnt os on mstrnment 
of persecution for those Onentala who have taken op 
thar residence in Australia. I have already aJIuded 
to the social relation in which the Indian community 
m Australia stand to their white noghbours. So far 
as the restrictive side of the policy m regard to cmlg 
ration from abroad la concerned, it connnands the 
support of an overwhelming majority, who look upon 
it as sacrosanct Varfoos causa have led to the 
cry stallsation of the policy and the attitude of mind 
on which It rt base<I The sensitrvtDcss and vigilance 
of both the Australian public and the Aostralan Press 
in this matter ma> be gathered from the fact that, 
jn spite of repeated declarations that the Govenunent 
of India stood by the reciproaty rcsolntion of 1918 
which concedes to each comroonity of the Britannic 
Commonwealth the right to regulate the composition 
of its own population my mission was to the end 
cntictsed in certain circles as an insidious attempt to 
fieek a revision of the policy by securing concessions 
which would make immigration to Australia attractivb 
to Indbtis ID the future. Though the criticism was 
confined to the ardes in sjinpathy with labour views 
it necessitated emphatic assurances on m> part of the 
determination of the Government of IndcitoaWd'* 
by the rccipfocitj resolution of 1918. The result wa^ 
evident In the confideratfon which 1 received at the 
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hands of the various Governments and m the creation 
of an atmosphere generally favourable to the realisa- 
tion of those objects for which the Government of 
India had deputed me to visit the Dominions. Had 
I shown the slightest disposition to throw doubt on 
the validity of the 1918 compact, the mission would 
have been foredoomed to failure. * 

8. In r^ard to the Commonwealth franchise I 
was informed by the legal advisers of the Common- 
wealth Government that the Commonwealth Election 
Act of 1902 creates a separate Commonwealth fran- 
chise, which cannot automatically follow from the 
conferring of the provincial franchise on any class of' 
citizebs on a date subsequent to the passing of the 
Act. This is the interpretation to which successive 
Attorneys-General have adhered and, although it is 
not supported by judical authority, it may be taken 
for all practical purposes as necessitating a special 
Act of the Federal Parliament to enfranchise those 
Indians who were not m enjoyment of the State 
franchise before the Act of 1902 became law. This 
was the view which I urged on the Commonwealth 
Government, and their attitude can best be indicated 
m the following words of the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr. Hughes. 

9. “ In regard to the franchise although I am 
not able to speak on this subject with such assurance 
and With such finality as on the old age pensions ' 
question (see paragraph i2 of Report) I do not hesf- 
tate to repeat in the plainest possible terms that you 
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have brought Withm the range of practical politics a 
reform which but for yoor visit would have been most 
improbable, if not impossible, of achievement A 
more definite promise was not possible m view of the 
political sitaation m Australia and the dtstribution of 
parties fn the Parliament. Both at the Parlramen 
tary dinner given by the Government of the Com* 
moowcolth at which I pleadtd for an early grant 
of the Dominion franchise to domiciled Indians, 
and at pnvate interviews with Mr Chorlton the 
leader of the labour part> and Dr Page, the Ie.iderof 
ihe country party I received assurances of s)mpathy 
and support, and I hope that this fundamental refonn 
will be effected at no distant date. Thcdisreto 
satisfy Indian aspirations in this respect is widespread 
and genuine Its fruition may tcmporar>1> be retarded 
by political exigcnaes which are inadenta! to Parlla 
mentary Government and cannot be prc\xntcd- Of 
course the electors of Australia would have to be 
reminded of the great importance attached m India to 
the franchise of the Dominions as a proof of her equal 
status and equal partnership id the Dmpin. and of 
the impaial significance which the problem acquires 
from that fact 

lo In Western Australia and Queensland where 
Indians do not enjoy the political suffrage to respect 
of elections to the Lower House, there is every reason 
to hope that the Governments concerned v> ill follow 
the lead of the Dominion Cabinet Wiiliout such 
lead the State oulhonUes ore reluctant to ulcethc 
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initiative, for reasons arising from the existence of 
sharply defined political parties. 

1 1 . The Government of South Austra’ia promised 
to amend the Irrigation Act so as to render Indians 
-eligible for leases of land under the Act. The dis- 
ability in Western Australia as regards the acquisition 
of mining rights is not statutory but is remediable by . 
the Minister in charge of mines, and I was assured by 
the Premier of the State that any future applications 
of Indians for ruch rights would be sympathetically 
considered. 

1 2 During my stay in Brisbane the Government 
of Queensland resolved to remove the restrictions to 
which Indians engaged m the banana industry were 
subjected under the Act of 1921 ; thefonly other laws 
which affect them are the Sugar Cultivation Act of 
1913 and to a smaller extent, the Dairy Produce Act. 
The Beche-de-Mer and other Statutes mentioned in 
' paragraph 3 of this report have no practical bearing 
upon the Indian situation as there is hardly an Indian 
engaged in these industries. The amendment of the 
relevant Acts may be expected to follow the passing 
■of legislation m the Commonwealth Parliament 
>rendenng Indians ehgible for invalid and old-age 
pensions. Labour is always suspicious of measures of 
relief to oriental rivals, and the Labour Government 
of Queensland is naturally anxious to dispel apprehen- 
sions by giving to its remedial legislation the impress 
of a general policy adopted in deference to larger 
imperial interests. The Commonwealth Government 
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promised to mtrodaco legislation to amend the present 
Invalid and Old age Pensions Act at an early date. 
This would confer a real benefit on the older Indians 
settled in the country who are devoid of personal 
resonrees and disabled from pnrsning (heir no r mal 
rocatioDs* The Bounties Acts were only in operation 
dortog the war and are no longer applicable There 
is DO need to seek for the amendment of what is 
already a dead letter 

13 Difficnltics In regard to the entry of Indians 
into Australia arhe in conneetton with — 

(») incomplete passports and 
f (tt) the adrmssioo of substitntes. 

It often happens that a person, wishing to go to 
*Aa5traIia either to assist a relative or fneod already 
there or in hope of getting an occupation with his 
help obtalrts a passport describing him as a visitor 
and being unable to satisfy the immigration authori 
ties, finds himsdf in trouble The Mintsler of the 
Interior ''*\/ho administers the immigration regulations 
and With whom I dtscuased the question informed 
roe that alihoitgh the genera! practice about admit 
ting substitutes ivas to confine the pn\’flcgc to persons 
tybo came out to act for men engaged in promoting 
overseas wholesale trade between Australia and the 
Eastern countries Indian substitutes Were allowed to 
land if the) came as substitutes for farmers retail i 
fitortkeepers or In some cases even for hawkers. AH 
th^t a sub^titolc has to do to obtain n bond In the 
rum of £100 and to accept the condition that he will 
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leave Australia within three months of the return of 
the permanent resident to the Commonwealth. A 
similar condition is imposed on the resident to leive 
within three months of the arrival of the substitute. 
The attitude of the authorities seemed to me to her 
reasonable and the only action necessary would 
appear to be a closer scrutiny of passports issued by 
the Local Governments in India to persons proceed-, 
ing to Australia to mahe sure that only hona fide 
substitutes get permits. Full information about the 
object of an applicant’s visit and the probable duration 
of stay should be shown on the passport in order to 
eliminate such difficulties as individuals falling under 
the category of merchants, students and tourists 
might conceivably experience on landing in Australia. 

14. In the Universities of Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney, which are the best equipped and the 
most widely known, my request for the admission of 
Indian students was very favourably received. The 
accommodation in these Universities is limited owing 
to the pressure of indigenous students, but I have no 
doubt that the authorities would welcome the entry, 
of suitable students from India in moderate numbers. 
A similar assurance Was given me by the University' 
of Perth. In Brisbane I saw for myself that the 
local demand leaves no room for outside students.' 
"The first three Universities would also be prepared to> 
consider any ’reasonable proposal for the exchange of 
lectuVerS'that might emanate from thelnd^n Univer- 
sities. . ’ t 


25 


‘ ) i 
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15 The ToreglDing paragraphs bnefly summarise 
the results of my visit to Australia. The promise of 
legislation to render Indians eligible for old age 
pensions the removal of disabUities in reganl to em 
ployment iQ the banana mdastryinQueemlandand the 
updcftaJcing of the rovernroent of South Australia to 
eliminate the only restnetjoa on thefr statute book 
apphrable to Indians tnc exclusion from leases of 
Crowu landi m the Murray region does not amount 
to a complete settlement of our differences with the 
Australian authontiea, but it 13 a satisfactory index of 
the spirit in ishich the latter are prepared to give 
effect to the resolution of the Irapenal Conference of 
ifZ^ Even more gratifying was the cordial syra 
pathy ro tn f sted by all secUonB of the people to the 
requests which I made on behalf of the Government 
of India. The pnuctplc of equality of atircnship is 
now rccogntsod as vital to the contiuoaDcc of friendly 
relation between the various parti of the Empuu, and 
there is a general disposition to concede equality 10 
view of the assurances that nothing wUl be done to 
dist^u-b policy of restricted cmlgratjon which the 
majont> of Australians look upon ns necessary to 
their economic safety and well being It rs easy to 
anderrate the effect of popular sympathy but la 
dcmocrabc countries It is the only foundation on which 
a reform which has long been hindered by ignorance' 
and prejudice can be based. The appeal to imperial 
solidarity justice and fatrpb> on which I based my 
case evtSa^ widc-ipitad respome. Ere long It 
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:slionld help to consummate the aspiration which the 
Government and the people of India have so much at 
'heart. 


NEW ZEALAND 

I sailed from Sydney on the 6th of Julyi and 
arrived in Wellington on the ‘iith The Minister 
for the Interior, the Hon’ble David Stewart, and 
Mr. Hislop, Under- 'secretary of '^tate for Internal 
Affairs, received me on behalf of Government. As I 
Was to leave for Vancouver on July the 25th it was 
decided to confine my vibit to the Nortn Island. 
During my stay I stayed for a week in Wellington, a 
■couple of days in Rotarua, and the rest of the time in 
Auckland. The Government of New Zealand had 
niade every arrangement for our comfort and both as 
cicerone and official guide — Mr. HisIop who accom- 
panied me evei^where in the Dominion was invalu- 
able. The reception accorded by the civic authorities 
Was also most generous and enthusiastic; while 
nothing could exceed the courtesy shown me by 
Their Excellencies the Governor-General and Lady 
Jellicoe. Everywhere I saw manifestations of sym- 
pathy for India and lier people and a genuine desirai 
to establish a friendly understanding between the two 
parts of the Empire by the removal of oatstandmg 
-differences. 

2. The resident Indians in the Dominion of 
New Zealand number between 550 and 600. Exact 
figures were unfortunately not forthcoming as tho 
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Census Dcparlroenl had not completed thdr report 
the tast ce n su s. The New Zealand Electoral Act 
gtres franchise to ell British subjects, and Indians* 
enjoy the ptivilege, just the same as other classes of 
His Majesty a subjects. Enquiry from Indians revealed 
the existence of two disabilities • — 

(i) exclusion from the benehts of the Old oge- 
Fensicuis Act, and 

K2) djffictiltyofsccanngempJc)iTnent.I roaderc- 
presentations on both subjects to the 
Government of Now Zealand. As regards 
the former Mr Massey's Cabinet informed 
me that there Were no amendments pro 
posed at pccscot ia the Act, but that when 
the time came to rofec it. Government 
would consider my itprescnttlions. Cn 
new of the fact that there arc probaWy no 
Indians wbo fulfil tbc ccndiUons regard 
ing ogo required by the Act, and it is 
unlike!) that any wHl be eligible for sornc 
tr years to come, no great hardship should 

result from tbc matter bciog atlon'cd to 
stand over for tbc presenL When Ihp 
tune comes I have no doubt that Ibe 
‘ claims of Indians will reedve a aym. 

pathetic consideration ^ 

3 In tha belief I am stitfiglhcned by Iht 
fiisutance given me by the Minalcr of Public Worts 
that no Indaos who could not find cmp!o)*mcnt tlHi 
%vhcn. would be pmn’ided with work bj GthtTfcmenl 
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in order to enable them to earn a livelihood. lo this 
connection it seems desirable to record an episode 
which reflects great credit on the Government of 
New Zealand, Some time ago a band of Indian 
labourers was employed on road construction, when 

T^hife labourers refused to work with them. In this 

» •* 

intransigent attitude they received the support of 
their union. The authorities declined to dismiss 
the Indians and their firm stand led to a collapse 
•of the white strike. This instance is significant 
of the firmness and impartiality with which 
.the Dominion of New Zealand administer their 
laws. 

■' 4. I was also at some pains to enquire into the 

causes which prevented Indians from securing employ- 
'inent. It will ’ be idle to deny that in some cases 
colour prejudice iS respoosible for the result, but the 
prejudice is confined to a few, and so are the instances 
'Of unemployment among Indians. They do not enjoy 
the same degree of prosperity as their compatriots 
in Australia ; but the explanation of this is to be 
Sought not m any' aggravated manifestations of 
prejudice as in a v!ariety of causes wholly unconnectfcd 
With racial animosity.' The majority of Indians have 
not been long in the country and have yet to find 
their feet.' Casual labour at a time when there is a 
general economic depression is a precarious source of 
livelihood The' revival of prosperity should improve 
, their prospects. Such nf them as have farms of their 
rdWn are quite well to do. ’ ’ 
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5 Id accordance my instructwns I made- 
C'epres^tationa to the Government of Kew Zealand 
regarding the New Zeataad Immigration Restriciions 
Amendment Act 1920. Under the regolations framed 
onder the Act it was provided — 

(1) tb«t t*mponrT Permit* tor yMU forth* porpooeof 
floMnuVy odi^tloa oFefrmot*roo «hoo2d l**a9d 
oatffora period o' cIk mootlu or Uec^cxtenffoof 
be{ait(freii for «xiraafdN)*i 7 r**»rii« oolr Md 

(t) th* OoTvnimetit of He* ScaUod fortiief agisted 
that tfa* ofunberof Dee^poru iMraed anonaUj* 67- ih* 
Oorerctnetit of toa a for tampcptar) rfatta to Naw- 

Z*alaod thnoM barettrlcitKl (d n vtUr od that tb*r 

abooH b* iarovd dI? te peopt* *ho had ftlrtadr 
arrapjcrd to (*are K*«r £*alaad oa ibe expfratfon or 
Ibotr te(cporat 7 vt*(U 

As a resolt of my negotiations the ttfpntation as 
(0 the number 0! permits or pa^portt to be issued by 
(he Go\cmmeo( of India has been withdrawn and tt 
has alo been agre-ed that such permits wdi m cvt«y 
nectssoo case be extended in order to enable a vtsttor 
to complete the purpose of hts visit The n^blions 
furlber pttmde (bat Indians lawfully resident m 
New Zealand can leave the country only foe font 
years without loss 0/ dom/ede The Government of 
New Zealand ha\ c agreed to omend this rcgubtlon 
•f It a found that (he time fijctd can be safely tirtend 
cd With due regard to the prevention of fraudulent 
tise of old certificates 

6 So for Of gnev'anocs rcmeduhfc by lecishttoa 
Of appeals to individual official or public opinion are 
cooccmcd, this exhausts the loL I sliould, however# 
hte (0 dodl on one feature of the situation which 
-Affects tadcaus both m Australia end New Zealand. 
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and whjch to my mind calls for immediate improve- 
ment. It IS the absence^ of a co-ordinating and< 
protecting agency which could help the Indian com- 
munity to realise its existence as a corporate entity^ 
and assist individual members of the community m 
combating difficulties which anse from day to day. 
Neither in Australia nor in New Zealand do Indians- 
possess sufficient education to take care of themselves. 
They are scattered over a very wide area ; the)’ are 
drawn from various classes, and they lack the equip- 
ment for organised effort The Dominion authorities 
with the best wiU in the world cannot help them to 
overcome the shortcomings of defective education Jf 
one of them wishes to secure a passage, there js diffi- 
culty with the shipping companies. If the authorities 
have to be approached regarding the admission of a 
substitute or a relation, there is difficulty owing to 
lack of mutual understanding. Most of these troubles 
are incidental to an imperfect knowledge of English 
and the strangeness of the environment in which 
they live. Its effect on the community as a whole is- 
to paralyse unity of endeavour where the interests of 
all are concerned. The individual is similarly handi- 
capped in the pursuit of his own vocation. Other 
countries provide the necessary aid to their nationals 
in the person of a Consular Officer. India maintains 
no such agency in the Dominions. Doubtless the 
Indian population both in Australia and New Zealand 
Will; in future, probably be a dwindling factor,, but 
this can of itself be no justification fOr a neglect of the 
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interests of those who are there. Frem several qoar 
ters I recavcd suggesttons or requests that this dcfi- 
ctenc) should be supplied. Nothing could be of more 
eFectual help to the Indian communit) m these 
dtstont bnds, than the presence of a sympathetic and 
duly accredited representative of their coontrj who 
was charged pnmarfly with the duty of protecting 
their interests nothing coold better smooth over diffi 
cultics which most arise between Governments so far 
removed from one another os the Govemraenta of the 
IDominions and of India If a Protector of Indians is 
appomted m Fiji it might be possible to include the 
protection of Indian interests in New j?ealand and 
Australia in bis junsdictlott If such nn appointment 
be deferred au alternative orraDgement would seem 
to be to appoint on agent for the two Dominions 
who might also combine with the duties of Protector 
^nd those nf a Trade CotnmisslonfT il liis work ns 
Protector does not occup> all hts tune. But some 
action to bdp our natioools m these countnts seems 
to me to be cssentnL 

> 

CANAD \ 

1 left Auckland on July the ^^tli and landed in 
Victoria, the capital of the jiro>mce of Jlritish 
Columbia, on August the nth I was received on 
landing bv Sir Josqih Pq>r Undtr *HCfctorj of State 
for External Attiirs, nhom the Pnme Mlnotef of 
Canada had deputed to wcleonv. m< on Uhilf of Ii«* 
*Govrmmcnt Forttmalclj the Ccmmi^ioner dt 
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Emigration for the Pacific Coast was in the town, 
and I was able to ascertain from him the exact 
numbers and distribution of the Indian populati(» 
un the Dominion. There are not more than i,2oo 
-Indians in the whole of Canada to-day and of 
them nearly 1,100 are Sikhs and are mainly to be 
found in British Columbia. The remaining loo- 
are scattered over the rest of the country, the 
majority being found in the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Compared with the pre-war 
figures which were m the neighbourhood of 6,000, 
'there has been a very great decline m the Indian 
(population, due partly to migration from Canada 
to the United States and partly to returns to 
India. 

2, In British Columbia the majority of Indians 
resident are employed in the lumber trade as mill- 
owners, or operatives or carriers. Agriculture is the 
main occupation of the rest, although I found one or 
two in Toronto following literary pursuits such as 
journalism or accounting. Very few Indians work as 
labourers for others. The labour representatives 
whom I met in Vancouver and other private individuals 
informed me that the Indian is very industrious and 
steady and much m demand, and that consequently 
,he commands sometimes even a higher wage than 
his European rival. In the circumstances it is 
only to be e\pected that the general level of 
prosperity of the Indian population in Canada should 
--be high. . 
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3 In Canada I had to apply niyaelf to three- 
tasks, rt* — 

(0 to secure the federal franchise for such 
Indians as do not already enjoy it 
(tO to obtain the provtncml and municipal 
franchise for Indians resident in British 
Columbia which is the only province that 
Withholds these rights and 
(lit) to ascertain and ask for the removal of such 
other grievances as might enst unknown 
to the Government of India. 

4. Pom^num franchtM — Under section 30 (p) 
of the Dominion Elections Act persons, who b> the 
laws of any province in Caosda, are disqnatit^ed from 
voting for a member of the Legislative Assembly of 
such province in respect of race arc not qaallAod to 
vote in such a province at elections to the Dominion 
House of Commons. That the disqualification is not 
absolute may be gathered from the provision included 
In the same sub^lause of the Act that the restriction 
shall not dirqiuJify or render Incompetent to vote any 
pervm who has serred In the nav’al military or air 
force of Canada in the late war Other instances of 
the Dominion Parliament not stnclly adhering to the 
pfOviDctal electoral qualifications for the purposes of 
dominion franchise arc not uncommon For instance 
ID the )cari900 the legislature of the province of 
Manitoba passed on Act providing that j/enom not of 
Bntrsh birth and not resident for more than sevm 
years In th" province could not \y enrolled as voters 
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unless they could read certain clauses in the Act m 
one of the following languages; — 

English, French, German or any Scandinavian 
l9.nguage 

This provision was intended to disfranchise Slave 
voters from the Ukraine, but the Dominion 
Parliament did not accept the disqualification and 
admitted them to the federal franchise Prece- 
dents thus exist to enable the Dominion authorities to 
take separate action in order to confer the right of 
vote at Dominion elections on Indians resident in 
British Columbia, even though the Government of 
that province cannot see its way to confer the provin- 
cial suffrage on them. This argument as well as the 
recommendation of the Imperial Conference of 1921 
which was assented to by the representatives of 
Canada I placed before the Federal Cabinet in Ottawa 
in order to expedite legislation in the desired direction. 
I quote the following from the Prime Minister’s 
reply : — 

“I deiire to assure you that at the earliest favourable 
moment, the Government will be pleased to invite the 
consideration of Parliament to your request that the- 
natives of India resident in Canada be (O^anted 
Dooiimon Parliamentary franohise on terms and* 
conditions identical with those which govern the 
exercise of that right by the Canadian citizens 
generally ” 0 

From enquiry I ascertained that the present 
Electoral Act should come up for revision in the very 
near future and that the occasion will be suitable for 
recommending to Parliament the enfranchisement of 
Indians resident m Bntish Columbia, The attitude 
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bf pofittaoAs and the puUtc geoeraQy wcmtd be 
lA\oarabIe to sacb a mcasore, pnmanly on its merits 
as a measure of josticc and also on accoont of its 
beneficial infinence on the relations of Indn and 
Canada. There may be some dispositioa in political 
qoartCfB m Bntish Colombia to oppose it bat there ts 
no reason to anticipate that their objectioos would 
not yield to a rational presentment of the case in its 
broader aspect At every public meeting which I 
addressed I nrg^ on my audience the need for 
approaching the question in an iropcnal and not a 
provinaal spirit Thor response seemed to bs of 
hnppy augury for the futarc. 

5. In Bntish Colambia itself I foond every rcaidi 
nets on the part of the Local Government to admit 
^ the rcnsonableocss of my reqocst, but a rcloctancc to 
make pny definite pledge in view of the pTC%'a!ent 
opinion m the proMncc. The economic rivalry 
betncHn the ^hitc and non white races in Bnlfsh 
Columhia is more acute than in an) other part of the 
Donnnwn, Indians do not share In the struggle to 
an) apprec ia ble extent as theJr narabers arc compara 
turly insignificant but the oriental clement in thr 
popiihtion of th« Pronnee composed of m n from 
countries m th^ far East H considerable, nnd to 
those engaged in the task of earning their dally Lrrciid 
racal detmetions arc too IntangiUe to provide a subs 
tanttal hash for difTcrcntialion The extent of poiralar 
pr'-Jodfcc nray be gathered from thr fact that ttst 
year a mraiurc Introduced In the Legnlativc Assembly 
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of the province to confer the vote on those Asiatics 
who had served with the Canadian forces during the 
fate war was defeated. In such an atmosphere it is 
difficult to expect an immediate and auspicious 
initiative on the part of the provincial authorities As 
Parliament was not sitting, I was unable to put my 
case before its members ; but I spoke before several 
public audiences and also discussed the question of 
the, franchise with representatives of labour organi- 
sations. which are commonly supposed to be stronger 
in their opposition to claims of equality put forward 
on behalf of the Eastern races The former were 
enthusiastic in their response to my appeal for equit- 
able and equal treatment of Indians; the latter 
authorised me to state to Government that they would 
not oppose to any measure of relief that the latter 
might decide to introduce. All the signs point to a 
softening of prejudice and a broadening of vision ; but 
persistent effort Would appear to be necessary for 
some tinie yet in order to complete the task of 
political education without which no change can be 
expected m a democratic country. In British 
Columbja I am not hopeful of immediate results ; but 
of, the ultimate success of continued endeavours 
I have4ittle doubt. 

6.. The other difficulties of resident Indians, 
besides exclusion from the municipal franchise in 
British ^Columb^ia in regard to which the attitude of 
the Prqvincial Government is similar to their attitude 
in ,^respect of the political franchise, are of a minor 
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character They arise oat of applicattoos for the 
admissio i of substitutes or children of relatives whom 
resident Indians wish to send to school in Canada, or 
-from the rejection of applications for pemnssioo to 
return to India by Indians who entered Canada 
ffurrcpljtiously and are, therefore, not latvfnl restdtnts. 
As regards the entry of substitutes there should be no 
difficulty in arriving at an arrangement similar to the 
cme whtcb exists in Aostralia The admission of 
children not covered by the reciprocity resolution of 
1918 presents some difficalty as the D partment of 
Emigration do not feet sure that the privilege of 
jntroduaog the children of relatives who merely wish 
to proceed to preparatory schools would not be 
abused. Once a child has been admitted, it is impo&si* 
ble for the Deportment to keep traJi of him or to 
compel hts attendance at school* n loophole, it 15 
feared might thus be opened for the importation of 
child labour A solution might be found in the 
cOfmderation of each application on its merits and I 
have urged this ou the Minister for consideration 
Indians wbo enter the connlry by evading the law 
hav,j DO legal claim to be allowed to register out with 
a view to retaining their domioJe if they wish to 
return to India for a sliort visit but as the Canadian 
nuthontHis have not exercised their right toqcct such 
people, I pointed out that tbtir do facto atixciuhip 
might now be treated as a de^urv cjualibcatioo^or 
tbc granting of permits. The Minister has pcotnistd 
sympathetic consideraticm. A* regards ^tbe to try d 
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wives and child I en of resident Indians the Govern- 
ment of Canada are ready to administer the rules 
'made under the reciprocity agreement of 1918 with 
“the utmost sympathy and fidelity. 

7 Reviewing the tour in the light of actual 
achievement and of prospective reform, I am glad that 
a deputation was sent to the Dominions. The 
constitutional importance to India of negotiating 
directly with the Dominions on matters of mutual 
interest through an accredited representative is too 
evident to need elaboration. What is less obvious is 
the educative value of such visits both for facilitating 
■the realisation of the immed«ate objects in view and 
the promotion of a spirit of imperial solidarity. India 
has suffered in the past from lack of knowledge and 
of understanding. The progress made by her during 
the last 60 years is hardly known outside this country. 
The average citizen of a Dominion still regards India 
^ a land of mixed poverty and splendour, barbaric 
in outlook and aspiration as well as in magnificence. 
He has had no opportunity of meeting Indians of 
■reBnement and culture, without which it is impossible 
to dissipate the phantom of superiority born of an 
imperfect appreciation of Indian capacity. The 
incentive to active trade relations between India and 
ihe Dominions has also been lacking to promote the 
personal intercourse which is the best solvent of 
prejudice. The only means of securing better 
relations in the future is the promotion of such 
intercourse. Of the desire of the Dominions to 
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ondcrstaod India there can be no doubt In the 
task of stimnlahog and satisfjnng this desire the 
educated people of Iodia«'no less than the Govbm 
meet most do their fall share. 

Of the services of Mr Bajpai as Sccrctarj I 
cannot wnto enoagh To aocomnaon abilit}* he adds 
uncoimnon indostry and tmeommoo coortesy It was 
a piece of good forttine tome that ha services wore 
available. I recommend them earnestly to the 
rccognitKjn of the Govemmoit of Indio. 



The Leagae of Nations 



Under the aus'piees of the National University^ 
Adyar, the Bt. Hon. 8astri delivered a lecture on “ The 
League of "tationa ” on the 13th J'lnuary, 1923 ^ 
Dr. Besant presiding. He said : — 

D r. Besant, Students of the National Unjversitjr 
and Friends. — The League of Nations owes 
its ongin to the fervid huraanitarianism of a great 
man who, however, unfortunately is much derided a.nd 
ridiculed as *3 visionary. Iiam not here concerned 
to defend him at all from such attacks. But he had 
one great idea which, m spite of much opposition, he 
tried to embody in a complete institution for tho 
benefit of our mankind. That he has not succeeded 
better is not his fault. The opposition came from 
many quarters and one is sorry to think that it came 
from the great nations as well as the small nations.- 
But the idea of getting the peoples of the world to 
adjust their differences without i\ecourse to war, 
except in the very last resort and as a matter of 
despair, is, I think, still very far from being realised. 
I am not one of those who are therefore disposed to 
think that the League of Nations is nothing. That 
IS not the point of yiew I always take. I rather think 
that too many of us m India not less than elsewhere 
are in the habit of supposing that a thing has only got 
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to be just and true and Dccessary and it \vitl bo 
tbcre. It IS the teaching partly through a pnon 
reasoning to which we have been accustonitd which 
makeo us think sa ^or instance, you h-we got on 
the wall opposite * There is nothing higher than 
Tnitli Bat some people would always add there 
u nothing which conquers so much as tJie Truth- 
That mjv be sa But we have all got to rcaluc that 
someltmts truth and justice take a long time to 
conquer For ages upon ages, for millennia, it would 
seem os though thdr adversaries, untruth and injus- 
tice, wtre still tnumphant Great ideas tnkt, a great 
diea! of time indeed to strike root amongst Uic natrons 
of the world, and ha particular idea that {xoples 
who have difTerences must come to a common 
platform and by thorough discussion and compromise 
adjust their difTereoces, actually speaking this idea 
will take long to establish itself among us. To us 
here, it bt-ems such on easy, simple thing But it is 
not lo really At present the League of Nations is 
not oho(,cthcr paciha It is mesm for the purioic of 
•certainly putting on end to wmr Bnt so contrud/ tory 
ts human nature and so Imperfect is it that c\Ln tbr 
League of Katioos has in the 6nal resort to fall back 
on a tbnat of force, if it b to be able to carry lU 
dccnes to luU frulttoo, and so a great many people air 
saytng that after all what is thb League of Nations 
cicrpt to instrument now and then tlircatcoin^ nod 
coetemg and If the League of Nations is dominated 
by the major noboas of the world. It would only 
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mean tyrannising over the small ones, and it was 
lurther stated that the League of Nations could not 
operate at all except on a vote of unanimity. The 
critics said that that put the blinkers on the whole 
.thing — this League of Nations will never work at alL 
We have been able to get over this thing at the 
Assembly of the League, at which it was- my privilege 
to be present as a representative of this couni^cy. It 
was decided that unanimous resolutions coolti be 
taken on matters of supreme importance, while on 
matters of secondary ifnportance the League coulcjact 
even although it had not passed resolutions unani- 
mously but adopted recommendations with a majority. 
This is all due to the fertility of Lord Balfour’s m- 
.tellect, and so now the League of Nations is placed 
beyond reproach of being unable to act except in 
cases, and there must be very few indeed, where 
unanimous vote could be obtained. But this other 
thing, the threat of force, is still there. We have not 
been able to remedy this defect. The League of 
Nations probably will always apply to have an Army 
and Navy of its own sufficiently to control and recon- 
cile all powers that may defy its decrees. In my 
own judgment, it is just as well that it should be so- 
to teach the peoples of the world that they are respon- 
sible for their actions, but the Leagde 6f Nations has- 
no right to do it. Let the League of Nations 
continue to rely as it does on its moral authority and 
never bring its physical force into active play. But 
short of war the League of Nations has applied iW 
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Ijcst-fliind to Iho task of perfechog an instnimetit 
called the intenmtlooal blockade. It is a qoestlon 
involmg the tnost awfal difficulty in execution 
diffibulties of a diplomatic chamctcr, difficulties arisiog 
from naval and military strategy, difficult^ also 
arising from the relative positions, geographical and 
otherwise, of countries in which wc ha va been interest 
cd But still os a striking proof of the ingennitj of 
the human mind the task apparently so difficult i5 
bconght Wilhm veo near successfat accomplishraent 
by the contmoed labours of a Permanent Commission 
established for the purpose. Tl^it Commission mccs 
santli is at work on this subject and when T was 
there a senes of recommendations of great importance 
brought fcrv\*ard which hou^cver, for ^vantcT 
were referred to our successors the Third 
AssCmblj But the provisions of the blockade in so 
far as they have been published will convince any 
student of ratemational affairs that lfpropcrI> worked 
even at the present moment it is capable of becoming 
a poucrfol weapon, when the League of Notions 
tl reatened with an act of defiance on the part of 
*n> of Its members. But it is not to the sanction 
'bthind the moral antbontj of the L-eagoc of Notions 
that It rt mj purpose to r fer lo^ay I wish nthcr 
-to isk you to dw til on the Constitution for a minute 
if you plc-isc, of the League It a a 'omew hat curious 
Coiulitutraa But in it ma) be steo rtnected the 
d fiicnllics attendant tpon dealing with nil afTain of 
rc* irtcmattenil cljracler ^CKl hare to ftccncll 
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.prejudices and points of view as far apart as the 
continents of the worlds as far apart as the civilisations 
■of the world, as far apart as the might and majesty, 
of the United States, for instance, on the one hand, 
and' of a little state like Panama or Haiti, on 'the 
other. Now in order to be able to command the' 
assent and whole hearted support of the great, powers' 
of the world like Japan or Great Britain, you have 
to introduce features in your Constitution which by 
their Very inherent complexity would take away the 
confidence, such as there might be, of a small Power. 
If you want to infuse confidence in the smaller powers 
which are component members of the League the 
great nations may withdraw and then the League 
would crumble to pieces. It is a very hard task to 
reconcile the competing requirements and sometimes 
the contrary requirements of such a situation. They^ 
have a plan that has worked so far. The League is 
composed at the present moment of 48 or 49 states* 
Each state is to be represented at meetings of the* 
full Assembly, which is the larger body, by three 
members and it is open to each member to have his 
own substitute or series of substitutes according to the 
resourcefulness of the nation which sends the deputy. 
The three people are ever the principal delegates and 
amongst them one has to be chosen to be the leader. 
Then he gives the vote at the rime the vote is taken. ' 
For every nation there is only one vote. The 
Assembly consists therefore of 150 people entitled 
to sit as its component members. The Assembly 
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has Its own sphere of operatKms. So many matters 
are meotiooed specifically as comiog wttbm the juns- 
diction of the Assembly Bnt the Asembly being big 
and meeting onl> once a year alwajs on the first 
Friday of Sepfember ft has been considered necessary 
to coostitate another body more select and compact 
to sit cdntlnually and attend to the work of the 
League from dny to daj That body s called the 
Council and to-day there are about ^ prominent 
members. Mind you a member is not an individual 
A member is a state. Accordmg to the position of 
the last Assembly at which India was represented aS 
being one of tbe sue non permanent members, the 
four members are the four Great Powers, Great 
Britain. France, Japan and Italy But the six non 
permanent members are to be elected for o period of 
three years in the Afficmbl> The six non permanent 
members ore also to be chosen so as to satisf} the 
^natural desires of the different parts of the ^^orldto 
be rcprcstnlcnted on the Council and also different 
drilisations and lingutstfc considerations coming to 
pla> as wdl It is very difficult indeed to choose six 
oalxms of the ^^orId, and to satisfy all the natiorts 
Canvassing of a rather \'ulgir kind takes place at Uie 
time of these elections. If a country spends some 
little money sends clever smooth-tongued people to be 
rtprf*coted it gains the confidener and the goodwill 
of the representatives of the other powers. It £j 
likely timt it will obtain a place on the non pajiriint 
larloftir Council whicli Wouid be of grrat value 
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to-day. Now the non-permanent member for Asia 
will be China. Last year, our good old friend. 
Sir William Meyer, who used to represeht India in 
the two League Assemblies, told me that he was 
never sympathetic with the idea that Asia should be 
represented as a power by China. As a matter of 
fact, by right we should be there Unfortunately, 
however, there are two considerations that weighed 
prominently against us. One is that we are part of 
the Empire of Great Britain, and that Empire is 
viewed With jealousy and suspicion by other powers 
and they do not like that the weight of Great Britain 
•should be increased m the Council by a component of 
it, India, becoming also the holder of the seat there. 
That is one consideration which is likely to weigh 
against us for some time. The other consideration 
which by our own efforts we can surmount is the 
low regard in which We are held by the other 
members of the League of Nations. At the Assembly 
meeting it is rather difficult for the Indian members 
to put full weight unless they are backed by a power- 
ful lever of public opinion in India and until also 
they are backed by the Government of India with all 
its resources. I will later on refer to this aspect of 
the matter. For the present moment I am concerned 
to point out that it is not right that in future, if it 
were possible, we should allow the continent of Asia 
to be represented by China, the objection to China 
being that although it is nominally a representative, it 
does not enjoy anything like a stable or well-ordered 
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govcmrocnt Its people cannot speak with one 
ooherent voice and It ts by nt> menM representative 
of the preat civilisation of Asia That, bowev'er, is a 
ctmsjdcmtion which we tbotdd bear in intnd for the 
future. At present the great powers that enjoy this 
DOD-pcrnmncDt representation are Brazil, Spain 
BeJginm and Urnguay Uruguay has come in because 
it ts a South American State, all of them coll them' 
selves Republics, they arc far from bang Rqjublics. 
All these States come from that part of the world 
and they generally hold the pistol at the head of the 
League. They come together like a band of brigands. 
They come there and act together Now >8 people 
in a disorgantsed bod) make a good worhng nodcus 
and when the) go about casting their voles it is no 
wonder that they ali\‘ays get thar pomt It came 
out \cry Well when they dcctcd judges to the Inter 
national Court India must lx able to make Its own 
dircclion in tliat uaj Bat India is not Imcled by 
pfenliful nsoorccs or by a powaful public opinion as 
well to handle in these matters to a certain extent 
Now the Coandl of Ibc League {s an indepcnd 
cat bod) for a great many purpost-s, II can take 
dccisioos and carrj out tho<c draiiooi dming the 
time whtn the Assembly dots not mert The Aisem 
Uy must however be kept informed of work done 
by the Council The relative position of the A«stmhly 
and the Council, however, carrfull) mb guarded by 
one or two regulations In the Constitution of th- 
League h sftlt a matter of much divpate Nobody 
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knows still the precise functions which the Council . 
can discharge without the mandate from the Assem- ' 
bly. Nobody knows where the Assembly can interfere 
With the action of the Council or upset it m any. 
matters. Luckily now when there are differences 
between the Council and the Assembly, there is provf-* 
Sion made for the international tribunal to be worked' 
by both bodies to adjust their differences. All several 
such disputes will have to arrive and be put before 
the International Court. In general, the Assembly is 
supposed to be the repository of final responsibility. 
The Assembly, as I said, is so constituted that it 
cannot act easily and cannot act continually." It 
depends so much on the Council. But it has been 
'Considered necessary to give the Council a very large 
sphere of independent action, while there are 
•disputes arising, and iwhen I sat at the Assembly 
an occasion arose over a discussion. You may 
remember, some of you, that I figured with unneces- 
sary prominence over an opium dispute that came 
before the Assembly. My name has been dragged 
in as the representative of a more backward 
state of opinion in India, which made large sums of 
money m the sale of opium. I would refer to it later 
on. But once in tlie course of our representation, the 
representative of China, which is the culprit in opium 
matters but whose guilt had the good fortune of being 
awarded by reason that she Was represented on the 
non permanent part of the Council by one who had 
acted then as the President of the Council, a young 
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mi*n Dr Wellmgton Koo and b> reason of that fact 
China was able to change the censure of the world 
But I do not think it will be poeible to do so in 
futnre. When the tune comes up I shall have a 
word to say on the subject of opram, how far wo arc 
rcfipon ibie for it. Bat for the time bang it happened 
that ho (Dr Willington I^) threatened me. He 
Was the President of the CoancH who opened the 
Afisembly He Was ono of the prominent figures there 
and he threatened me as a matter of fact by starting 
a big question of the relative power of the Assembly 
and the Ccwncil if he was not to have his way ^ir 
Wfliram Meyer and I put our heads together and snld 
thus n>oaaretostart thatkind of question nothing 
will suit us better Come along, then settle the 
pouers once for alL And like a prudent man, when 
he found the guage taken up casil} he went and 
consulted a lawjcr and the lawyer told him that he 
had better hold his hands a bit, and so he went away 
from the field leaving us In possession However, 1 
expect that sooner or later the rclatuc positions of 
these two great bodies m the League will be settled It 
can nc\tr be settled until disputes arc referred to 
the Inlernational TribunaL 

Ha\ing said so much of the Con'^ituilon I must 
saj about the method of the work how the Lcagu* 
fuiKtronj, \oa have no idea about the cnormou* 
and complicated matters that come up for settlement 
•5 the Assembly mettings. For instance duputo 
between great nations questions of copjTirht ship 
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ping,' questions of communications, very delicate 
questions about disease and the spread of infection 
all over the world, and also the fate of minorities, 
mandates, things of that kind of vast moment, have 
all got to be settled m the course of the five weeks, 
and each member receives from day to day a pile of' 
pnnted and type- written matter and he has to read 
some of it, no man can master the whole. The work 
IS done in a remarkable way and the method of work 
is reduced to an easy system. It is partly by reason 
of this fact that the publicity part of the T-eague is 
almost perfect. In fact, it acts on the theory that 
nothing should be kept secret. If possible all things 
should be made available to the inquirers and that is 
why you get a number of copies and documents if 
you only say that you are a person generally inter^ted 
in the things of the woild. That is point No. I. ’ 
Point No. 1 1 is how the members of the Assem- 
bly divide up into a large number of Committees, 
We had these Committees in our time. Next year 
the same number will be kept up, but it may be 
modified To each Committee every delegation from 
a country sends one delegate. It is so arranged that 
the delegation from each county can have full infor- 
mation about all nations that come there. Some one 
or other will be there on each Committee. The few 
men are carefully chosen. There is no reason why a' 
country should not assert its full strength on a Com- 
mittee if it pleases to do so. These Committees meet 
at an appointed time. Everything is now organised 
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and there n no confuston It is better to send some 
mnn two or three tiroes* so that if once be gets 
possessiaa of the rights bo would find it possible to 
do for hjs countrj the utmost that b possible. The 
fuD Assembly meets at one lart of the rooming and 
the Committees meet in the afternoon after the 
Assembly ends, and then coatinoaUy os often as 
Committees have their bosincss. They send reports 
to the Assembly which we read and which form the 
subject of spcafic rcsolations. It is rcaDy most 
Wonderful ho^ the Assembly and the Counefl kct^i 
forking together daring the five weeks and Inm out 
matter uhich win fepa> perusal on every page of it« 
so inlercstmg is the subject matter that s dealt with 
b> these bodies. 

me say a few things about India's position. 
It B raid by pcqilc in India, who never read a thing 
in the origii^ ho ore content with taking scrappy 
material from the ncv.*spapcr3 and who arc further 
filled ivith the idea that in the outside world there 
is notliint,, m Inda there is everything and In per 
feet form-people of that kind go about sajnng 
” Whot i* there in the League of Nations ? there fc 
no 1 in^ in it Bntish Empire has wickedly and 
saUmcallj invented these reforms b> which the peo- 
ple of India arc as it were laid under a BpclL They 
arc made to bcitev’c that they arc brought into the 
comil> of Nations b> being an independ-mf 

place but never go to the League of Nations.'* lo 
India that u the criticism our people pass on cur 
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position in tlie League of Nations. They speak that 
** it is intended to reconcile our intelligentsia for ever 
and ever to a dependent position within the British 
Empire, by the camouflage of an independent place 
in the League of Nations. One or two similar 
camouflages and we believe that we would all be 
victimised." But there is no truth in either the suspi- 
cions or the statements which are founded on them. 
As a matter of fact, India is an independent member 
of the League of Zfations. She takes her position 
there in her own nght aiid not as a member of the 
British Empire. We sit there just like the members 
of Great Britain ; we fight and talk like them. Some 
one has remarked . “You will be tolerated only so 
long as you did like them The moment you sit 
there and speak as independent judges, the moment 
you wish to vete differently from Great Britain, you 
will be made to realise what you are.” That is what 
I used to hear before I went there. I tell you that, 
having been a non -official all ray time except now and 
then, notwithstanding an abandoned Moderate, 'I 
am sometimes in the habit of speaking out my mind. 
'What about Sir William Meyer? He was one of 
those hide- bound officials, a member of the Heaven- 
born Service. He rose to the top of the ladder, and 
when he was at the head of the Indian delegation we, 
the Mabarao of Cutch and myself, have often bad to 
restrain him in his outbursts of indignation. We had 
to restrain him because he Went too far every time. 
During the five weeks that we sat with him, . I know 
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■that he cast our \ote With our consent at least three 
different tmies agamit Great Bntahi Some people 
say that we recaved secret imtmctions, to vote this 
way or that way We did not receive any secret 
ID- tructfons, cither from the Secretariat m WhitchaO 
or f om the Government of India The decision of 
the Government of India was made clear t6 us by the 
memoranda which they prepared in advance. But I 
nm not aware of a single instance where India OfEcc 
m trcction \vas sent to us. If it had been gent we 
should have repudiated it with indignation India 
Office has nothing to do With it It is the Govern- 
ment of India which we represent That should be 
bomc in mind b) all representatives and by critics of 
the League 

Having stated fo much I ought to take >*oa into 
our Work. It is no secret athcr I mention it for 
the purjKise of showing that wc ha\*c nothing to 
conceal though critics speak with aniicty about 
Inda statements of a crude and unsympathcti'' 
charactir calcuLited to mblead. Tor (nstancct when 
the Afiacfflbly mett* dunng those five weeks the dele- 
gations horn the British Empire arc in the habit of 
■mo-Ung totelhcr tvery now and then When for 
instance. Lord Balfour found some point difficulty 
conctrniog the D itish Empire he somclimrt asked 
os to dmner with him Members from South Afriea 
Canada, etc. were asked to meet at dmner or at 
lonch. Then we dtscusseeJ the matter together and 
very often wc came to an agreement but ft occa 
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sionally happened that we were unable to agree ; then 
the understanding was that each delegation might 
take its own way where agreement was not arrived 
at. As I have said, our votes were cast differently 
from the votes of Great Britain at the Assembly in 
1921- These meetings of the British delegation may 
be represented by you, if you are anxious, as the 
agency for bringing India and other countries into 
line with Great Britain. They are agents for the 
purpose of finding out a common basis to vote to- 
gether. That much, of course, is due to our Sover- 
eign Power and in yielding we do not yield m any- 
thing essential. 

Let me now say a word about this opiuraP ques- 
tion. Sometimes I have read of the ignoble part that 
the representatives of India played in the Assembly of 
1921 over the opium question. It is not possible for 
me to take you over the whole ground. It is useful 
as the subject is conung up shortly for discussion. It 
IS believed that we cursed for long years the bodies 
and souls of the Chinese people in order to add a few 
crores to our national wealth. I believe it was the 
case till very recently. But i2 or 15 years ago the 
Government of India deliberately renounced its opium 
revenue to the extent of 4 crores. 4 crores in those 
days meant what 1 2 crores are at present. During 
those years my master Gokhale used to stand up and 
say : “ We would rather lose the revenue derived 
from opium, but we cannot afford to be charged be- 
fore the world with this sm and shame,” But China 
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has not been savod. The pitj b when we cat down 
oar rcvenac and carUHed the coltnration of opram 
jast fn that proportion or in far greater proportbn 
China U^an to cultivate her own crop ahd to da> 
thepodbon ts that 8o per cent of worlds opiam fs 
prodoced w China. We prodace nboct 5O per cent 
As I told j-oa before, owing to tbc fact that China 
had a powcrfal rqjrcsentatkm m the Council of the 
League she Bgnrcd as the mjored part> At the 
time India was to bo the recipient of the gratitude of 
the \vorld for having out of her poverty sacrificed a 
grtrat deal m order to sa\c the people of China wc 
did not rccavc gratitude but nc received plenty of 
abuse thiefi> from a bumaDitanan opiam society* 
established in America the leading figure of\\hich 
was a lad) named Bfrs. Hamilton Wnght whom I 
bad the honour of meeting in Washington. She had 
declared that I was a wicLed man with a wfclccd 
tongue who persuaded the AssembI) to accqjt the 
resdutfon. She went about the countrj 53)iDg that 
my plan must be utterly revised. Since I left 
Washington she has started the cry once more, and 
as she is a powerful person her soicc ts heard I am 
afraid that we cannot defend ourselves to the same 
cjclcnt But the fact a thb. It was held tliat t c 
cultivation of opium exceeded the necesMy of world i 
supply that more opium was cultivated than wa' 
ateolotcl) oec esr ar) for mcdfCinal purpe-es and 
lliat India should male an endeavour to find 0 it Itow 
mjdi vns rail/ rcT^utrrd and ■^nctl) adjirtt 
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growth to those requirements. We said: We are 
quite willing to produce no more opium than i& 
necessary, that is ; to say, as muc)i as, is necessary^ 
You do, not know how opium is produced and is u^ 
in India. You must leave us to judge. ' But if you 
I put down in your resolution the phrase ‘ for medicinal 
purposes * it would be of gravest possible di£5culty to 
India for the reason that the phrase ‘medical purpose*^ 
would only be properly defined by doctors trained in ' 
the western system of medicine. The full use of 
opium was not yet known outside India. In India, 
opium was used as a prophilactic for malaria and as a 
powerful preventive and curative for certain diseases. 
,And therefore we pressed the Assembly and_’ the 
Council to put the words “ for medicinal and legiti- 
mate’ purposes.” They contend that in introducing 
the word ‘ legitimate ’ I have introduced really a 
word of disastrous portent, so that by covering our- 
selves under that word we can proceed, as before to 
cultivate even more than before and 1 strangle the 
growing nations all around us, Mrs, , Hamilton 
Wright is trying once more and ig using all her 
' influence. These humanitarian societies are not 
dominated by experts, and technically spealdng, they 
are dominated by huraamtanans, with most legitimate 
intentions,, like. Mrs. Hamilton Wright, who however 
ate Ignorant, and dominated by the idea that, being 
unselfish and dis-interested ,in the matter and engaged 
in the championship,' as it were, -of poor peoples, th^y 
are entitled to say anything-and to do anything. T^e 
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homanhanan who runs away from what saencc and 
practical necessity prescnbe for yon Is one of the 
senoijs enemies of manhmd They can make much 
iHBchitf and create widespread harm What did 
Wrs. Hamilton Wngbta followers do lo order -to 
bnng their point of vie>v foraWy before the nations of 
the world ? You may remember that they appealed 
to the'Indran National Congress. They said to the 
Indian national Congress * You arc the repositories 
'before the world of the good name and standing of 
India Arc yon going to allow a man JiLc so nnd so 
to come and spoil your name before the Lcagnc of 
Nations, where the conscience of hnmanrt> a fncamat 
ed % yoo*' represcntatH-c, a non-o£Bcta! spedtang 

roKratarity to the name of 300 tnOlicins of Indn iwho 
soya deliberately opium is necessary for your people. 
Are-yon ■going to allow a man of that Wndinyonr 
name lo say sa” In order to arouse the 'iodignatroo 
of oar own people that was the tnck played Btrt 
behind it there really IS an excellent purpose wteeb 
although for the moment it » jocoovemeot tow, 1 
should not omit to mention to you f I should like the 
Indian Natlooll Congress really to debate the matter 
but M coar se they had no time to debate fmcb thmr** 
Whlchotr body takes it and goes into it most have a 
thoroagh and informal dtscussioo on these matters. 
Bot there was. os 1 said, an Inner meaning to tbr 
f Hcrcncc to the' Indian National Congress. tThe -votr 
< thdt U to be cast by a natx» and its driq^ahon in thr 
Ass^Wy, Mbe way that we arc to speak tn iV 
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Aspembly should be deter;tr!ined, not by the Govern- 
ment of the country but by the people of the country. 
Our^ delegation ought really to represent the public 
opinion of ‘India and not the views of , Ibo Govern- 
ment of India or White Hall. You may say it is only 
in^India that this contrast between the opinion of the 
people and the opinion of the Government is of mucji 
significance. In democratic countries where the 
Government is the creature of the people there are no 
such, contrarieties between the opinion of the people 
and of the Government. It is quite wrong to suppose 
that. {In matters with which the Assembly is vitally 
and, primarily concerned, that is in intern^tionar 
afiairs, in matters of boundary disputes, in matfers 
that generally lead to peace and war, secret compacts, 
alliances, entente — inr those matters people generally 
are ignorant, uninformed, liable to be swayed by un- 
worthy prejudices and it is just one of those in which 
a ^eat deal of harm might be done by the unwise and 
'has^y interference of the opinion of an ignorant 
nation. Therefore .these delicate matters have al- 
ways, even m democratic countries, been supposed to 
be the particular charge of wise people who. through 
, hereditary tradition i have dealt wi A, those matters 
and in whom there is a special capacity supposed to 
vbe present for the purpose of carrying pn the affairs 
,of‘Aigh import. >In such , matters the coraifionest 
t thing ^or th& Government of a country is.to^actsome- 
“time^.without being able to consult, the people. ,For 
knowing that the people’s wishes would run in differ* 
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cut dircchons Gov'ernment'have acted in one direction- 
and the people subsequ^htlj have seen the n'Isdom of 
atandiog behind their Gkivcniment So it h&ppcns 
that this dbtiDCtion between the opinion of a Govern 
mentand theopiniooof a people IS of Qso. Dr \Vflson, 
to whom wo owe tlie inception of this great idfci of 
the League of Nations, bid down m so rmnj words 
that the League of Nations was to be the meeting 
pbconotof thercpreseotati\esof the Governments or 
States engaged in making peace and war I Ut of the rc* 
prescntatives of the peoples of the world. He said it 
is to .be a League of Nations not to be a League of 
Governments controUmg nations. Since it a to be a 
League of Nations It is but juat and proper thdt if 
afTairs of great importance ansc thev should be 
referred to the pcopl'* for judgment and when the 
people ha\ e liecn properK educated then the Govern- 
ment maj (aLo that opmion and present it at (he 
A. emHj of tlic League- Then, is one impt^nt 
fpjpcct in whicli Gov*cmment is apt to act ha_til> 
Tlic liistorj of our time abundantlj allows that when* 
wliat 15 called the stato of a Nation its v-ltaJ rts 
(laditional maltcn arc concerned a Govrmntait ts 
only <loo read) (0 plunge llie piopic into war With 
<M»t Crying to prcvxnt war b> nil manner the pradi^v 
liiClitrto has l)^*n for CovtmnN-nts to be alw*)" 
{irejurrd for wflr When sour counlrj i irrrpartJ 
for war wh n your -oldier? err athirit f<>r 
Yhen)*our rbivi ar- cf the atrro^t cfUdcncj it 
to |Hxvert w-tr Tint i bon t rr altrf 
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rtime history has recorded judgment on international 
war. On such occasions it was the people that 
decided the issue and not the Government. It is to 
prevant wars of that kind that we have to educate 
the people fully so that if the Government was apt to 
run mad people might hold them and recondle them. 
It is in order that we may be able to-do that all'cvef 
the world and especially in every part of the British 
Empire, they have started what 'is- known as thC' 
Xeague of Nations Union, for the purpose of creating 
a public opinion which should stand behind a nation 
and compel its delegation to act in the. particular' way. 

I Will tdl you how we .have already begun tojeel the 
want of a powerful body of well-educated, well- 
trained people m these subjects. Take, for instance, 
the question of ratification. Now ratification works 
eut this way. After a good deal of consultatioi> 
amongst the nations of the world a subject is brought 
by a resolution or recommendation and is adopted at 
the Assembly. But although it may have been 
•adopted unanimously by all the representatives of the 
people it is considered necessary to preserve the. 
sovereignty of each subject in its full form and there- 
fore even although an unanimous decision has been 
arrived at by the Assembly it is not immediately 
operated, but we have to wait for another six months, 
1 2 months or i8 months, before each nation< has 
received a copy from the Secretariat of the League oi 
this resolution or recommendation, and has gone into 
it very carefully ; again it may be consulted by public. 
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bodies and then ratified. We approve of the decisfon 
so that there ts every goarantee oTfuDcararaspecbon 
being brought into play m the conree o/ achotu \Vc 
found m the matter' of Africa to get a ratification 
a resolution la adopted after a great deal of 
deliberation and plenty of \T5its while natinhs take 
months and months before they send in their 
ratiflcatbri It is not only for this ratification bnt 
also for otbtf' things they have to snbscribe. 

The great nations of the world like Great Britain, 
France etc, do ndt hlx the idea of every little datlon 
just Jil e Panama ivith onl^ 55 000 inhabitants Having 
a \'ote ^One nabon, one democnicj is establehtd 
amongst the nations These great nations reseat it 
somebmes (Hen. the locturtr gave one or tSvo 
irrstances of hem the great nations resented the idea 
of small nations having a vote) 

As it IS, the League of Nations is not the Ilcague 
of Governments, The Bnti h Natron is aninous that 
the moral authofitj of the League of Nations should 
be mamtamed. Very man) thing* concerning peace 
and Wax and the creation of powerful guns, powerless 
nciglibourj maj come 10 and a Gcvemmtnt grabbing 
aggrc5<ivr unfcrupuloits, may come and commit tlieir 
people to courres of action which were vactraordlnar) 
and that is wh> the League of Nations is founded so 
a* to become the exponent of peace to mmVind and 
fr could perform that purpo^ onl) b) awidcawaVe 
public opinion ^bich knotva no race which fcerp' 
Its Covtrnn ent up to the mark and alwapsafegtuids 
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Ihe League as the vinternational body whose efficieacy 
kn’d moral authority must be maintained. 

In the British Empire everywhere, there is. a 
.League of Nations Union. There is none m India, 
and we know as a matter of fact that there ace seve- 
ral people who are really interested in the subject and' 
who would, if occasion permitted, bring about such' a 
Union in India, so that our people should be educated, 
and appreciate the value of the League not foe tile 
Indian Government, not certainlj'' for British Erapircj 
but for our own Nation. We would, if occasion^ 
permitted, start these Unions But what is in. the 
way? I hope I am not blaming anybody. But, at 
the present moment, the prevailing tendency is for 
India to shut herself from all contact with. the outside 
world, even from London, where affairs of momen- 
tous importance are transacted ; we have withdrawn 
our repres' ntation. The National Congress has 
abandoned foreign propaganda and the Liberal Feder- 
ation maintains a feeble hold. India, we are told, is 
a country only of grievances and of nothing more. 
She has turned her back on the great position which 
she can assert to-day amongst the nations of the 
world. ou never can cure your grievances, you will 
only multiply them ten-fold. The people of India 
must come out boldly to assert their rights as they 
are amongst the nations of the world m the League. 
They are just like others. Why not assert full 
rights? What is the good of turning back ? We are 
a part of the wwld and our wise and strong friends 
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lie Dr Annie Besant cay farther that in the fiittirc, 
India shonld make her own contribution, to the dvih 
sation of Eorope, and perhaps whcnthat'contribotioa 
corocs oat, it will be of a partly spiritual ahd moral 
character She could not do it till she recognised 
that there were peoples round her Whose roovementa 
were m a sense her own mov ements, that she tras 
bat a part of the famQy of Nations and that she 
shonld interest herself not merely in the rectification 
of abases m India but the rectiBcaboo of abuses of 
the world. For the world ia still a sore^ncken' 
world, and if India tried to pat her own bouse in 
order and took centuries m the operation, while the 
hoQscs of her neighbours wac in the rotten cooditioo, 
she should no more ha\‘c achieved her task tbanshehos 
done to-day Our grievances arc profound But great 
and profound as they arc, they can only be attacked 
if We used all oar po^'ertt and nil oar energies, not 
merely in India but outsidL Indp amongst the peoples 
of the whole world As I went nboat I came back 
with this profound impression thit nn ignorant India, 
a prejudiced India could not be of much u«c to the 
world The world as 1 eaid is a family \Vc ought 
to do our duty to the family of whicli wc nre 
member*. We must tnucl more, Wu must try aoJ 
understand other people much more. Wc must Icam 
from them o good deal more and I take no shame at 
all in confessing that sse have a good drtitolcurn 
even In the moral and spiritual directions from the 
rcit of the world. Wc haw lost our gfrtt tcachir* 
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-Nobody is to blame. We are the descendents of a 
^reat civilisation. Our lishis of yore saw all and knew 
everything. I am proud of them as anybody else. 
But what right have we to say that therefore we are 
more spiritual, we are more wise than the rest of 
them. We take the names of the Rishis. We live in 
the land which they inhabited. We inherit their 
civilisation, but no more belong to them in spirit than 
any other nation in the world. We have travelled 
far, far indeed from their ideal and if we are to try to 
iollow them, we should reconquer not in the way 
which Non-Co operation will revive, but we should 
reconquer in the cities and -marts of the world outside 
India as well as within India. 



Memorandnm to the Delhi 
Conference 

\TJit foHovnng i/emomnilttin tttu rw&imffed (l»i 
Ei Son Boii^ to th* Dolhx Confennco pTtt\ded 
otftr hg Sxr Te Bahadur Sapru on the 12th Feb 1922 

O NE set of people believe that if the Indbn Pfo* 
grtssn'cs forbore altogether to agitato for politf* 
col advance, the operatioD of the Govcromait of 
Indm Act of I 919 would automatically expand 
the C0Q5tituti0Q otod that m cour^ of Ume, without 
atJ) strong or dtfordcriy action on the part of the 
poUtically-ruuided classes, the otUmment of Swaraj 
15 certain to come about and that it would come 
about at a safe and comfcH’tabIc pace, taking say, 
a feu decades in the process. On the other hand, 
a considerable section of the educated classes in 
India maintain that the present Act w*a 5 passed 
to meet uncxompltd ^cmcrgcnc> that those >vbo 
Wish for further steps towards responsible govern 
ment must make another emergency and that 
to trust the *^tion about the Commission at the 
end of ten yean to take effect as a maUer of 
couivc, would be to court stagnation at present and 
the 6 nal defeat of our national purpo»e 3 . The latter 
WtH would require cur neglecting minor idvantartt 
acd refoems and heading stmight for complete n:^ 
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ponsible government by vigorous and persistent agita- 
tion. The Liberal line of thought lies between these 
two extremes; It credits the average British politician 
with a' certain amount of good faith, but knows at 
the same time fhat he will abartdon the true and just 
course of action if the other party is not wakeful and 
determined to have his due To cease utterly from 
agitation might lead the British representatives in 
India to think that the India was quite content with 
his lot and desired no more He himself is accustomed 
to'a very different st5de of behaviour m politics. When 
he has any political cravings unsatisfied, he does not 
rest nor allow the authorities to rest The present 
stand-still in India and the tendency on the part of 
the Secretary of State to tighten his grip on Indian 
affairs are only manifestations of an essentially human 
quality, namely, to act only under compelling pressure. 
Some years ago, the Government of Lord Minto just 
before inaugurating the Reforms of igog, protested 
that It moved forward m response to no external 
, stimulus, but of its own sweet will and accord. But 
it protested so much that the public scarcely believed 
it. Nowadays such a pretence is not made. It is 
commonly understood that the Government of India, 
whether the part of it itt England or the part of it in 
India, IS not impelled to beneficent activity by abstract 
considerations of justice, the freedom of peoplesi or 
their right to govern themselves. Whe i they profess 
to weigh carefully the capacity of the electorates or 
the virtues of their representatives, or assess with 
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scrupuJcras exactitude the precise proportion of the 
higher services ^^hlch must be ocenpJed by the 
Bntbh dement, they are thinking all the time 
how much can Wc keqi and bow ht^c need we 
yield Of course I om not cynic enough to deny 
that the higher conaderatjons arc present in their 
minds, but their dcaaons on any given occasion 
-arc governed rather by more practical confiiderations 
and the expediencies of the moment On our side, 
wc most be prepared along both lines. \Vh3c ready 
-at aU times to produce our festiroonJals and title 
dccd<» we mast manipnhte the political forces of 
the country fio os to be able to cxen at any given 
n^omcfit all the coostitaucoal pressure of which 
arc capable. It oar conviction that the power 
4o exert coufitrtutloml pressure is exactly measured 
by t^e progress wc make under the present consti 
tution, by the use to which wc put our new pn 
vQegcs and opportaniticr and by ib^ proipcrily and 
strength which wc bu3d op for our nation. For 
this r<a5on, wc cannot slacken in t)v' slightest 
degree our efforts to ameborate the material and 
moral pondition of our people and evoke, on the 
Common ground of our national and provinaal Icgr' 
litarc5, a bond of brotherhood aod fdlowah'p 
amongst the various communities of the land. An 
attempt at conatructing a cystem of national edu 
cation in the true fcnrc of the word, at ImproWng 
sanitation and ihrocgh that means the vitality and 
efGcicncyof tlv and at butldmg up out indiv 
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tries and manufactures, is no bar to constitutional 
advance or a dangerous distraction, but a necessary 
coiadition of 'it, m as much as it furnishes^ a practical 
proof of the utility of political power and draws an 
ever increasing circle of appreciative citizens into its 
pursuit. That is why we cannot afford to coun- 
tenance, even for a moment, the morbid cry “ paralyse 
thte government, paralyse the administration and 
paralyse all national work till Swaraj is attained.” 
iVo part company decisively from those who have no 
use for the current constitution and the legislatures - 
created under it, whether they profess to boycott 
them or seek, by entering, to destroy them. We 
inbist on our alhes having faith in these institutions, 
no matter whether the faith be large or small. 

It is fairly clear that the ten year limit for the 
next stage of advance cannot be maintained, "By 
a Vote, which, if not unanimous, was at least without 
contradiction, the Assembly recommended that the 
matter be taken up within the statutory period; 
and' in this recommendation members of * the Govern- 
ment and the non- official Europeans either concurred 
or acquiesced. By its failure to take action, not 
requiring the approval of Parliament, in furtherenOe 
of'thfe Reform Scheme, Government has lent justifi- 
cation to the attitude of suspicion and distrust with 
which nearly all sections of the public regard the 
intentions of the Suzerain Power. And it is desirable 
from 'every point of view not to allow this suspicion 
and distrust to grow unchecked for eight years niore. 
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The period of change is dcfficult for all concerned and 
most be abndged as much as possible Government 
at tbe centre has to carry on without the support of 
any party and subsist partly on the tolerant spirit of 
the new l^Iators, partly on their interna] di«cnstons, 
and except the spint of pedantry or esmessive obsti- 
nacy one does not see any conclusive reason for 
delay And ns both Mr Montagu and Mr FtshCr 
have* stated in Parltameotf there is nothing in the 
Act to preclude a comprehensive enquiry tvitbm 
ten years. 

It IS common ground among Indian ProgreS' 
aivcs that provincial antonom> should be included 
in our next move towards the goal The prccac 
contents of that expresstoa ore hard to enumerate, 
bdt the essence ts that the Governor should be 
rooroorlcssn coostitutionoJ chief ond fats Cabinet 
should consist exclusively of Mmistcrc chosen 
from and responsible to tbe legislature. The ill 
^dchnd demarcation between the Central Government 
and the Local Government (be conUnuition on 
however small a scale, of Pritish personnel /n the 
higher services, and one or two other conditions, 
may luihtatf a^mst the integrity of provindal auto* , 
nomy But thc> arc inheritances from ojr past and 
mvst be tolerated for a thne os anamolics. 

An irresponsible g o rcro mcot over a group of 
autooomom admiostrations would be an incongruity 
At three or four mretings the Liberal Party bar 
dcfmodM that, to the extent to which it rt pcroiVU 
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to-day, even the Central Government should be made 
aresjp'oDSible to the Assembly. The obvious limita- 
tions are the Military, Political and, Foreign Depart- 
ments. The Ecclesiastical is hardiv worth mention- 
ing, though in reasoh it is difficult to, defend ats 
continuance. Military policy, like the position of 
Indian States, must be left to the personal conduct, of 
the Governor* General. This does not mean, however, 
that Military* expenditure should continue to beinon- 
"votable. Tt is not an unreasonable demand 'to make 
that beyond a figure agreed upon as a fixed land 
irreducible item, expenditure on the defence , of the 
country must be subject to discussion and vote, by 
the popular chamber. Theoretical considerations, 
like the interdependence of autonomy in the civil 
administration and autonomy in military administra-" 
tion and the necessity of the two marching together ^ 
in equal stndes, can have no application to Indian 
^politics, while iBntish military /policy has ,been 
'disfigured from the outset by distrust of the loyalty^©! 
the people. 

Now that the Secretary of State has refused.to 
take' .action ^ pursuant to the resolution "adopte'd'by 
the Legislative Assembly m .September 1^921/, wh'at 
IS , best , means of attaining our end ? R^ul^ 
oonstiiutioos . laid on democratic lines are based an 
the last resort on the . will .of the people as disclosed 
.at a general election. Large measures cannot the 
undertaken by a Parliament which hasx nor mandate 
lor the purpose. And .'Where there is such/ a jna»> 
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date, nothing sbotild ordioanJy coioe m the way 
of its folfilmeoti that India bos a constitih 

tron based on direct popular coostitocnaes, how 
ever rndmientary it may be, a fortNTird move in 
the direction of democracy must be based on the 
desire of the coRstitatiOQ as expressed at the next 
■election. Of course in the provinces a number of 
local issoes will compUcatc the matter The election 
of the Legislative Assembly however can be fought 
on *a dear and simple issue, vix., the ncqaisitiOQ by 
peaceful and constitutional methods of complete pn> 
vinotal antooomy and of responsibility m the Central 
Govemment, cxdustvc of defence and foreign of^irs. 
At the provmctal elections alto, the issue can be 
.brought more or less mto the foreground although it 
^^can only occupy it along with other issues whicli to 
the ordinary elector will appear equall) imporlanL To 
ensure a thorough education of the electorates, this 
Corfercncc proposes to pul the subject before them 
under the auspices of on influential organisation and 
keep up Ihe propaganda till the candidates to the 
next councils announce thcim.,lve} and corr) it on ai 
^ao hlectfon cry Such prcliminoiy work is absolutely 
indispcn .able and it is to be hoped that both caodi 
dates and tbeir friends and well Wishers in fact, all 
men of political mflacocc will take their share of 
edocative work ip an ungrudging and rcabai sp«nl 
Acuminf Uiat a majority of tbox: elected to the n w 
Ascmbljr and the new Councib have received wdi a 
mandate the next step wrauld be for them to elect 
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representaWtives from themselves to an all*lndia Con- 
vention. It would be well if the Assembly and the 
Councils did so at a regular session convened by the 
Governor-General or the Governor. Should, how- 
ever, the countenance of the executive be not forth- 
coming, it v^ould be well also, though not so well. 
The Legislators in each place who respected their 
mandate would not be deterred by official displeasure, 
but would meet of their own accord and bring abput 
the all-India Convention. The duty of thi§ Conven- 
tion would be to propose the precise steps necsssary 
for the purpose of fulfilling their mandate, which is 
the attainment of Swaraj as qualified above. It 
might be helpful to empower the convention at the 
outset to co-opt men and women of established politi- 
cal reputation, who are not members of any legis- 
lature and who express their general sympathy with 
the aim aiid methods of the convention. My personal 
bias IS towards building on the present constitution 
and I should, therefore, favour the id^ of introdu- 
cing modifications into the present Act, so as to con- 
vert it into an instrument of responsible Government. ^ 
Possibl;^," however, the convention may prefer to’ indi- 
cate the’butlines of a distinct constitution.' ; The iml 
pbrt^t thing is for its proposals to be published 
broadcast m the country. When sufficient time 
has been allowed for pubhc cnticism and sugges- 
tions. the Convention would fbeet ngam, revise' 
proposals and formulate them finally. A small 
deputation of leading men from different parts of 
28 
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India would then be appointed by the Convention 
to take tbe prc^osals to Great Bntam and negotiate 
with His Majefity*B Government 

Tbe plan roqghly sketched above is doubtless 
•capable of improvement in the light of cxpcnencc 
and political sagacity of the members of the 
Conference. To some persons it may appear too 
elaborate, but m my bumble judgment it is none too 
elaborate when wo consider the great ends m view 
•or^t'be afronnt of prejudice and opposition to be 
• cncoontcrcd. No step should be omitted which was 
necessary to swell the volume of opinion behind the 
movement or >\hich was calcubtcd to win respect 
for the actual suggestions contained m the hnal 
scheme. Unfriendly cntics and perhaps some patriots 
of an academic dt^JOSUon might c\‘oIvc grandiose 
ideas of scIf*detcrTninatioa by the masses of the pc<^e 
or a universal referendum \Vc must sternly refuse 
to be tempted by these attractive notions and content ^ 
oursdves wth working through the present coflstita 
tion and op to its limits. 

Too'^ much emphasis cannot be laid on the irm 
portonce of giving the all India Convention fairly ^vlde 
terms of rciercttcc and a certain amount of latitude 
as fd the methods of Work. If the personnJ wtfc 
carefully chosen thcir dellbcmtions and coaclanons 
wHJ command respectful altcotloo both in and out of 
lodta. It a<not to be e r p e el ed that thar cfTorti 
wtxild be crowned with soaes at once. On the 
other hand th* probability n that, under the present 
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Conservative Government, faraghted counsels will not 
prevail. In this case, what should be done ? I do not 
hesitate to answer that another effort should be made 
and if necessary, yet another. We must win in the 
end. Besides, all the time the Convention is at work, 
the legislatures would fnnction as usual and the work 
of nation-buildmg go on continuously under "the pro- 
visions of the present Act. I would not listen to the 
advice of those who would back up the Convention or 
the deputation by threats of labour troubles, students*' 
■strikes or civil disobedience of sorts. Constitutional ' 
agitation has been rewarded before and will yet be 
rewarded A sudden catastrophy may frustrate all 
•our hopes like some untoward development m Kenya, 
but to the extent that we can control events, our 
mfluence must be cast on the side of faith, hope 
and charity. 
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u .1 I ^ ■- 

[At the Odhale Anntv^ary CaUhraiion of the 
Deccan ^ahha on ZTondat/ the 19th Feh 1923 tchen a 
2atge crotrd of fteo^e had aeeemhled on the epacwuA 
Gokhale JTall grounds, Poona to hear the St Hon hie 
^ 8r Br^xoata Baetrx P 0 *j>4Qk on O^hale and 
h\9 life xcork, he tatd — 

T O-day foe the 8th time Uie citizens of Poooa 
assembled to recoil the memory of the man 
who shed laster on hts tune and«-oddcd to the gIor> 
of (he name of India. It is not here alone that peo- 
ple arc met together for the purpose. In varjoos 
otfier cities in Indio, I em sure umilar meetings arc 
held and loving memories exchanged about the great 
man whom to-day lam tiding if possible to recall 
in my ov.m isay first to myself and to you 
f rosTHuatoos reno\vn 
Mo5l.of you here who ore not exactl) of the 
>’Oongcr generation perhaps knc\\ him personaU> 
and knew him %>dl loo. I knew him at a rather bte 
nge and it was perhaps to indicate the point ot which 
Ilmr-whim that the chairmans Mvid narrative of 
the great man's life broke up ^oddenI> at the pcbl 
where he came to the cstabltahmmt of theSer''anl» 
of India Sodrt> Thai Mr Golhale sbcwld he 
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honoured and that his name should be so cherished 
dS a phenomenon of which the real significance is 
worth trying to understand. ' i5e is one of those, who 
it may be said, enjoyed a posthumous renown greater 
than that which m their lives rewarded them. I 
could say that while he lived, much of his accomplish- 
ments was mixed up with a great deal of current day 
controversy and it was not possible to separate* what 
was permanent and enduring from what was merely 
iransitory and liable to question by ^opponents 
during his life. \ < 

MISUNDERSTANDING AND SUSPICION. 

Let it also be remembered that it was not only 
from Indian opponents that Mr. Gokhale during his 
life suffered; the Government and generally the 
Anglo-Indian community using the word Anglo-Indian 
an the larger and truer sense and not m that narrow 
sense in which it has since been appropriated by U 
.certain community, Government and the Anglo-Indian 
community to the very end of his time continued to 
'Suspect, to misunderstand and to misrepresent him. 
His efforts were continually thwarted by a Govern- 
ment that would not understand, or understanding 
would not appreciate It was, therefore, ^ somewhat 
‘•of a surprise to a good many of us to learn that afteff 
his death Government and the European Coifimumty, 
■no less than his apparent opponents among ^burselves, 
.had really and truly held him in them hearts as one 
of the greatest men of the time, as one who did foi 
India and the Empire mighty service, > one therefore," 
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Whom it was necessary to honour, and whose mcsraoo' 
txight to be commemorated* To us, who knew him' 
fully intimately and had followed him in his aniacties- 
and trials, and rqotced m bis tnitmphs and hia hon 
ours,— to OB, therefore it u as a feeling of nnmixcd 
joy when we beard that his fellow workers in the 
IrCgoIative Council of the Empire, as it was before, 
and his f^ow workers, of that CouncO bad deter 
mined to raise a boat In hfs honour which now stands 
m the ante-^iambcr at Delhi to remind me and others,, 
how be had contributed to make that old Council a lire 
instrument for the good of India, a means of promo- 
ting her welfare, night and day a theatre as hwcrc, 
where he played a large part telling all nkaig ever} 
thing worth knowing about India all ahoot her 
ibnance, oil about her people, all about the great 
things done and the greater things still to do, the 
place, where if aoj^wberc lo India, he deserves to be 
cherished and his cxunple to be remembered for oei* 
by those whose lot is to function in that place. 

WHAT WOULD HE HAVE DONE 
V^alin^ %tilh ih* qiusiton, **vhal teould 
O^hhatr hare dtfne had h« been ahrr 7** Hr SaHrt 
aavf —It is extra ord I mrj, and I have often fell a 
korpme as I think, that how many people among 
rival workers m the political field to*daj have reall) 

■et ujla’clalmto >13^*0 undent ood him best tff all 
bnd to be ttanding at the exact spot, where if hl^ 
life h*d spared, he would be standing to dif 
AO of ui eaufd not b^ rvht 'J' ” 
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So many of us doing things the opposite of ono 
another, teaching principles and doctrines which 
flatly contradict each other, all of us could certainly 
not be true interpreters of the same person’s doctrines 
and teachings 

UNION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 

One striking illustration occurs to me of the way- 
in which this question presses hard on the mind and 
heart of an anxious public worker, In the year 19 15 
the year of his passing away and the succeeding year, 
in those two years, there was witnessed all over 
India and in the Deccan, if you can recall, an attempt 
at reuniting all the political parties m the country 
and making one strong united endeavour by presen- 
ting the claims of educated India for a higher politi- 
cal life and for better emancipated political institu- 
^tions. I did my humble share, let me now put my 
claim forward I did my humble share in bringing about 
that reunion , to some extent. A friend who bad 
known Mr. Gokhale very well in his time and who- 
had also been his great friend and trusted associate 
to this day, is never tired of saying You were 
among those who in those two years tried to bring; 
back into the Congress those, who had seceded from it 
in 1907 m the troublous times after Surat, you were 
among those who were continually in favour of a re- 
conbiliatioU ”, and here comes up the unkind part Ho 
added invariably “You must now regret it all your life.” 
Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, here is a bit of my con- 
fession. rhave not regretted it even .for one momenta 
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Ae I now recall it it was that nimon of the different 
political parties, it was the cu-cmnstance which 
‘ enabled os to speak with one voice, it was thearcom* 
stance why not say for a moment, the parties 
r e pre se nted by Mr Goldiale on one side and by 
Mr Tilak on the other side, could stand on one 
common platform and speak with one v’Oicc on behalf 
<tf IndnL if \7as this fact that led to the demands put 
forward by os in Lacknow It was that fact that ^ 
led to the famous Congress League Scheme, i, It was/ 
that fact that led to the Hindu ifoslcm compact of 
which we hear so much now-a days. Ahl I lovi 
thoscyears and Ihcir memory 1915 and I9l6»i 
love Ihcm the more Ladies and Gentlemen bccauic 
I feel that in using my influence, sneb as it vw»*to 
bung about this reonion I was only carrying out pne 
of the life purposes of my dear Master (hear bear I 
Well remember now he used feelingly to saj Indian 
politics must not be left moddicr than they arc t>day 
Or our great men rauit be in a belter posit^m to 
nndmtand each other far better Alai ffwcraonot 
do so ip our time We arc bound in our duty fo the 
fatnre to see that our succtssor* the coming 
gcnrratK 3 ns have an atmosphere of betir? peace. 
Better mutual understandings political controv'ersy 
which cannot be compIelcl> eliminated, fonduettd 
however on purer on a more sefiob^ and fncre 
patriotic bisb It ts oar doty to br^^^ ‘jr’rth r if 
poaiblr the waning factions on the ^Iitical field. 

I am therefore not ashsm-d of what nvas dotj'^in 
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those years. Neither am I ashamed of the conse- 
I quence, for it seems to me, that reconciliation, brief as 
it Was, had a very important consequence not merely 
of raising our political life to a higher level but of - 
laying the foundations for what to-day is often des- 
, cribed by the more hopeful among us as the promise bi ^ 
a better day. Without that reunion it is impossible >to 
conceive our Congress-League scheme • if is impos- 
“isible to conceive of a Chelmsford-Mohtagu Mission 
to Indian' it IS impossible to conceive of that scheme 
of representative institutions which, imperfect as it 
may be, is m my judgment (and the j'udgment 
unfortunately of that class to which I belong as 
politician), in reality the earnest of greater reforms 
and wider liberties to follow. 

REFORMS OF I9O9 

I quite remember the time when in 1908 
Mr. Gokhale returned after arduous labours in Eng- 
land with Lord Motley and members of his cabinet, 
when Mr. Gokhale returned to expound to us the 
* reform proposals of that time. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to read the reform proposals of 1908 as they 
eventuated in igog the succeeding year, to read them 
io-day, you would certainly think as I do that you 
were in an India separated from that time not by the 
space of 14. years but by the space of about 100 
years. , I impfofe.you to put away the harsh judg- 
ment of the day,. and if you can, go back and read 
Mr Gokhale’s, exposition those reforms. To think 

to-day that at time there was no member, no Indian 
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member on any of tliose L^isktive Coonals, to think 
that we bad no power to move rcsduUons of a far 
reaching character to think that you never thought 
of a majonty m any of the cotmdls and you 
renturcd as a great political ambition to ha\e a non 
official nominated majority m the provincial councils 
hnd none at all m the central council, to think of 
those dayl, and to think of the time in which c are,. 
IS reoll) to he given the means of jndging the rcblive 
advance of time and a measure, somewhat true it 
ilnay be, somewhat untrue it may be, but a, fairly trust 
worthy measure of how withm 14 years even India 
had advanced by leaps and bounds. And yet many 
are found to>day who use the language of despair 
and sa) os on that occasion the proposals, that 
Mr Gokbale then brought from England our con 
stitutioool advance met with the same depreciatbo 
and for a wonder he used language in their defence 
nearl> parallelled by the language, which some of u5 
are using to-day How closely wc are near to Mr 
Gokbale and )*ct how for It b a wonder to think. 

STUDKNTS AND POUTICS * 

His tcachmgs on various subjects I hayc recent 
1 ) been refreshing ni) mcnjor> bj a reference to tbrt 
volume of hbipeechcs hbtcachtngsorc in many 
prccbcly those ^lat seem to be needed Take the 
Hmdu-Mcalcm problem for caatuplc. U >'‘as aUow 
cd to rest for a time hot oo^\ ondc more has etm>r 
back into a ngofoos life to \cx the poltiicun tex 
ecveral years, I Icar Take the qoe-rtion rfortoarc*^ 
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in6nts then made by Mr.' jGiokhale have a peculiar 
appositeness Which as the days go on will appear- 
dearer and clearer. Take again, what he told to the 
students of their duties. Nothing, nothing that I can 
imagine could be more wholesome advice to the ku- 
dents to-day, than the words which in Madras, in 
Poona, and in Allahabad, Mr. Gokhale addressed to- 
them, I hope, with their approbation for the time 
being at least. How would he have been horrified, 
if he were.alive to-day to hear people saying openly- 
and as a matter of definite principle and rule of poli- 
tical action, how would he have been horrified to- 
day to hear people saying in political campaigns and 
especially in those aspects of them, where great sacri- 
fices are involved, where perhaps lives may be turned 
away from their perspective and marred for ever, in . 
those political campaigns and in these arduous parts 
of them, it is perfectly legitimate to use the 
innocent "and enthusiastic student at College, put. 
him in front, fight from behindihis back as a shelter, 
rmn young men, mar their lives, disfigure their ambi- 
tions, give a twist to the ethical basis on which their 
openmg Jives should be fashioned, corrupt and debase 
them with the touch of practical pohtics. Let them 
not study these from the broad academical standpoint 
examining fundamentals and principles from the true 
spirit of the searcher oi the truth. What care we- 
^or the truth, they say. Teach the student your dis- 
torted views of life. Give them a vision entirely out 
of perspective. Bring them out into the arena. Wfaat- 

r f 1 ! 
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matters it if a gcneratiOHjis lost ? We have so manj 
generaboos still to thinL of, and yet one generation 
roiSQsed, corrupted and rained m that way mast 
mean similar destruction of the prospects of levcral 
generations. Oh my joang friends, if you will m the 
solemnity of this hour, when we are handing our 
common thoughts I hopc,/wilh one common aim if 
in the solemnity of this hour I can tell you one thing, 
it ts this. Thc> are not wise. They are not your 
fnendj. Certainly thc> do not serve the best interests 
of India who seek to pnlist in the near battle of pditi 
cal life your untried enthusiasm year unregulated 
acal >oirr pitnolism, alas which In >*oar own good 
tune certainly u bound to bear an admirable frmt , 
but \vhich called into play before its time while 
immatare and undeveloped is sure to recoil wth 
infinite detriment on >our life on the fortunes of 
> oar families and let m* add on the fortune of that 
common mother whom you cold fain serve That 
Was one of the great regrets of Mr Gokhale. Then, 
agntn how often was it Mr GoVhales lotto hear the 
same doctrine of despair that one hears all rojnd Oh 
this IS camouOage this ts fraud, this is the , wicked 
politic^ of the West tr>u^ to deceive the innocent 
politician of the East I wonder how conditions arc 
very nraiLir I could crcup> >oa herp lijtcntng to 
me whil*^ I read pages from tha book in which he in 
1917 190S had todecouocc public!) and pm'atcly the 
tame doctnrw that comrof os arc conlinoslly ptrach 
mg but I am afraU not alwaj’s to ailentlirc car*- 
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LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
I love to remember him also as one, who in 
Calcutta for years, was the non-official leader of the 
opposition, as it were, in the Legislative Council. 
How, I remember the great occasion upon which it was 
my privilege to assist him and watch him in his labours. 

I remember, how Ladies and Gentlemen, in Calcutta, 
who never would come ordinarily to the Council 
Room, would apply for tickets long before when they 
knew a great debate was on which Mr. Gokhale 
would initiate. I was there when he spoke on 
elementary education. I was there next year when 
he introduced his Bill. I was there when he 
attacked expenditure and all the time he held the 
house, every single member of them, the proudest 
officer would come to him and ask questions. The- 
Viceroy would listen to him as he would not to many 
another and even though while the general record is 
a failure, if you were to count up the small matters 
in which Mr. Gokhale’s suggestions were approveti 
, and carried mto effect, they would make a goodly 
catalogue. I remember also Mr. Gokhale on another 
occasion. I remember him in the Society Building 
walking up and down while he was suffering from 
the heart affliction, which finally carried him off. I 
remember him holding his heart tight, for he was 
then suffering from acute pain, but still moving 
about and refusing to listen to all suggestions 
that he should take rest, because he was then 
engaged upon a momentous task which required. 
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aQ his thmldog and m which onfortimately it was 
not posalile for ns, his lonior asistants, either to 
relieve his tronbles or his place in the smallest 
■way He was then Ladies and Gentlemen, you WiH 
recall, conducting dehcatc negotmtioos by telegrams 
that passed between Lord Hardinge and Mahatma 
Gandhi m South Africa, those delicate negoUationa 
which finally took shape os you have noted in the 
Peace, which cpabled Mr Gandhi to put doNVu his 
bbours for a time and come to his own country 
DuriDg the time of those laboom, it was a pain, it was 
a pleasure, it was a pnvilegc, It was a joy to \vatch 
how Mr Gokhale spent the lost strength he had 
in passing tdegrams and interpreting cablegnims 
which nearly every hoar came at prodigious lengths 
and he knew neither bis rest nor his pain 

MR SASTRI or UAIIATSIA GANDHI 
Ladies and Gentleman, I have many a recollec- 
tion which I would share with you but I most come 
now to the very end of my own experience. During 
the last two years people have often told me that 
Mr Gokhale named me on hts death bed ns ha sue 
ces»r in the Soacty A point like that is too sacred 
for me. I have hitherto let the statement pass un 
challenged But it a not true Mr Gokhale did 
not name any bod> os hts successor and il is not (of 
purely egoistte purposes that I bring it in but I have 
another purpose which I presently ihall unfold. Per 
haps Mr G^hale did not totally drop some fusptooe 
that he always had that I bad a leaning towards the 
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other side in politics and that I was only an extremist 
m disguise. Also be it remembered that at that time 
Mahatma Gandhi had returned from South Africa 
and Mr. Gokhale had hoped that he would become 
a member of the Servants of India Society and he 
could, in that case take pity on us. Perhaps it was 
these' two considerations that had a share in his 
determination not to say /a word about what would 
happen to the Society after him. It was also. Ladies 
^nd Gentlemen, the dominent thought and purpose of 
Mr. Gokhale's life that he should make none of those 
mistakes with regard to his work, which many 
another wrapt up m it, might have done. I hope, I 
am* not asking too much on your part if you would 
permit me to dwell on what I consider in my own 
way as the outstanding feature of Mr. Gokhale’s 
almost transcendental personality. As you all know 
he loved his work, to such an extent that none of its 
details Was too small for him. He bestowed infinite 
pain on it in order that it might be perfect. 
Nev^theless as in the case of truly great, as in the 
case of those who know that time works great 
changes, he felt that it would be wrong if he tied 
down the discretion of the members of the Servants 
of India Society to any course of action which how- 
ever clear to him might not in their judgment, after 
him, appear to be the best in the circumstances. 
Many of us accumulate fortunes. Many of us build 
up institutiotis in our lives. Many of us put our 
hands to dear work which we cherish beyond our 
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lives, but do we not often make the mistake of 
down theiiands of our successors ? Do not wc nish. 
that oar property should be sent in certam definite 
line, whether it be for the property or something 
else ? We don t care and we sympathise With the 
dying man s wishes and we desire that our work 
should be done m a particular %vay when wc build it 
up on the idea to which we ha\ e given our lives. How 
we wish that things after ns should be the same more 
or less os if v,*c live perpctaally How we wish that 
our undeveloped thought should mould future times 
and conduct them m their grooves I Too often lias a 
dying man s ish expressed by him m the hour of 
death in all its solemoit) bound bis successor to ft 
course of action which ma> be unwise, which may be 
inexpedient which may not be calcubtcd to further , 
the largest purpose of the country I make no doubt* 
ID my mind that in the final hour of bis life these rare 
dctadimcnls came to him He said to himself, for I 
know the in which "ho said to himself lam 
here, he said to himself, Nmv I am going This 
W'ork passes mto other peopled hands. It is for them 
to judge what is best M> opinion of what b best 
these faithful disciples will doubtless cherbh, per 
haps, however, it ma> not be to their good. Let nr* 
leave them untrammelled.** Sob> a final stroke of 
that “ san)‘asa ” the true spirit of which the elect one* 
of India alone know and realise, with one might) 
eHort of detachment he took himself out of hn wcvl 
and put restraint upon hn speech which inipiteof 
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repeated enquiry and imploring requests for sugges- 
tions, he kept ngorously. He would not tell us whom 
he chose to lead us and in that wish his greatness- 
was even as he had shown his greatness in all the 
prev-ious deeds. 

RESTRAINT AND MODERATION 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have only one 
more word to say. We have dwelt for a brief period 
with the great man, shared his thoughts and revived 
his memory. The only thing, that I wSuld say, is 
that even as we appreciate and admire Mr. Gokhale, 
we must try and appreciate the great principles of en- 
during truth to which he had dedicated his life. This 
book^ that I have contains all his important speeches 
and writings. It is of a goodly size as you see it in my 
hand. Let me add I am not interested, m its publi- 
cation or in its financial success. But I can assure 
you of one thing, that although they refer to a period 
now seemingly remote, I can assure you Young Stu- 
dents, whom I have the opportunity of speaking to- 
day that a perusal of a selection of these speeches 
made to them by their professors, would be a far 
more helpful contribution to make for politics than if 
they are invited to do by some of those to whom 
they look for political guidance. Read them and yoa 
Will find there plenty of inspiration, plenty of sober 
facts, plenty of arresting figures but plenty also of 
wise sayings and political maxims, — plenty of lessons 

Gokbale’s Speeches Q. A. Natecan & Co., Madras, 
Price Es. 4 
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from the history and peoples simflarl) ^tuated 
to those of India, who had as preat stnigglcs as ,wc 
ha\e had, in recovering their independence, m reality 
b> pursirfng the path of restraint and moderation I 
venture to speak that word to-day of restraint and 
moderation, of fair dealing c%cn with opponents, — 
people, who followed the lesson of the great one that 
had lived and died before men who ln*e in the sight of 
•God and for the benefit of their fellow creatures, men 
who alwaylbore aloft the flag not merely of thar 
country but in doing so felt that they ere holding 
aloft the inlcrcsla of humanity and the intercuts of 
truth, men who nc\‘er shrank from follotvnng the path 
dictated b> considerations of faith hope and chanty 
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The Rt. Ron. Sastri moved a Resolution in 
.the Council of State on the 5th March, 1923, on the 
rights and status of Indians in Kenya. In moving the 
Resolution^ he said . — 

I N speaking on this Resolution it is my great desire 
to avoid all rhetoric or attempt to ^cite feelings. 
I "Will confine myself merely to a statement of view 
because I believe that the facts in themselves are 
such that they carry their own conclusion. In the 
first place, I think in the course of public discussion 
upon this subject, there has been some mistake of an 
•important character which, if I may, I would try to 
put right. Those who have advocated the Indian 

* " That this Oouncil raQommends to the Governor-General- 
m-Counoil that he be pleased to convey by telegraphic message 
to His Majesty’s Government the vrew of this Oouncil that no 
settlement regardmg the political rights and status of Indian, 
settlers m the Crown Colony of Kenya would satisfy the people 
of India unless Indians m Kenya are granted full and equal 
rights of citizenship with European settlers 

And this Ooimcil records its indignant protest at the report- 
ed threats of violence on the part of the latter and fully trusts 
that His Majesty’s Government will take effective steps to 
prevent any such outbreak and to afford the Indians resident in 
Kenya the necessary protection. ' 

And this Council records its emphatic conviction that no 
restrictions on new immigration from India will be acceptable 
■to public opinion here. ’ 
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case have grounded themselves more or less expresslj 
upon the Resolution which in the >ear igZi the- 
Imperial Conference of Prime Ministers adopted on 
the subject I venture to think having been a party 
to that Rcsolubon that it is somewhat of a senous- 
mistake. That Resolntion, Sir was the result of a 
case that the Government of Indfa. put forward I 
am m a position to sa.} and the public are m a posi 
tie's to judge from the memorandum of the Govern 
ment of India published at the timc> that our case did 
not concern onj of the Crown Colonics. It was con 
ctmed sold) with the Self Go\trning Dominions of 
the Empire and the case was also argued as I have 
a nght to state, solely on the ground that it cooccrncd 
Itself v.ith the Self Governing Dominions of the 
Empire. The case for the Crown Colonics rests on 
c<|mty and docs not derive m the least from that 
Resolution Wc havt; got pledges of equity dating 
far back m the hi5tor> of India We have got it 
asserted again nnd again on high and solemn authorltj 
and It did not require the Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of the >car 1921 for the first time to give 
Mtalitj to our claim for equity of treatment m the 
Crown Colonics. I make this repudiaticn at thU 
carl> stage of mj speech bccauv I am particular!) 
anxious that nolody here should carT> the impression 
that the implication of that Resolution applies to 
Ktnja Colonv Tliat Re^otion cite? in the vtr) 
brgtnnmg the rtnhl of evcT> commanfty in the 
Empire to exclude cicmtota of the Empire t. 
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gjopulalion which it does not care to assimilate. 
We have given that right to the Self-Governing 
Dominions and to India. We have not given that 
right, and if the people of India have a voice in the 
matter, they will not allow the right to be given, to 
the Crown Colonies. The whole claim of the Self- 
-Governing Dominions in the matter is based upon the 
fact that, whatever the equities, whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the case, a people who can govern 
themselves, have a right m the last resort to say who 
shall compose the population. No Crown Colony, 
neither Ceylon, nor Fiji, nor Mauritius, nor Kenya, 
has yet acquired the right to say who shall form the 
.population. If it is to be determined entirely by the 
Colonial Office, the Colonial Office, being a part of 
-^the British Cabinet, cannot settle the matter witho it 
.amicable arrangements with the India'' 'Office , and 
the Colonial Office and the India Office, agreeing to- 
:gether, will determine these matters and not the 
people . of Kenya. I am very anxioas to make this 
repudiation also for the reason that, when this is once 
granted, the expression “ the people of Kenya,” “ the 
community resident in Kenya ” has, by a sort of 
verbal jugglery which I cannot understand, been 
applied solely to the white population of Kenya, as if 
. they were the only community who had a right to 
, determine who shall go to Kenya and who shall not. 

Having made that point perfectly clear, so far 
as I can, let me now proceed to say that our claim to 
.equality is, even as regards Kenya, rather academic 
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and theorcbcaJ today Wc assert the nght to equal 
ity but we are quite content— and I wnsh more- 
general recognition ere given to that circumstance 
than has been given to it before — m the achievement 
of equality to proceed by stages. For what are the 
demands of oar people in Ken)^ and what are the 
demands that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for loda hav^c so long supported ? 
In the first place, we do not ask for universal suffrage 
as the European communitv there enjoys toda> We 
do not ask that the Lcgislatnc Council of Kenjn 
such as It IS, should be composed of elements gi\ ing 
to the Indians proportionate rcpnacntation, either 
considering the number of the population or consider 
mg the amount of taxation tbot the> have to pay to> 
wards the general support of the Colony We are 
content that we should be less than a half In the 
Legislature and so far os the Executive Government 
IS concerned no more than a hare admission of the 
Indian dement has been conceded If I rna> be 
pctmittcd to saj *0 nothing more has jet arisen in 
the shape of a definite demand of our people It is 
then Sir considered on the merits of the question a 
partial, a verj partial fulfilment of the rights of 
cqinhl> that is being asked for As to the franchise 
we have cxprcs^lj agreed that such a qualification 
fhould be fixed as vvDl enfranchise only lo per cent 
of the resident Indians. Notv upon what ground L 
even this modest demand for a partial fnlfilroctlt of 
equality where the full aaerticu of equaHly vv'ould 
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have been eminently justified, resisted ? Sir, I think 
it IS best in answering the question to go to the root 
of the matter at once and without hesitation. The 
root of the matter I had personal opportunity of 
understanding. Last year, there were in London 
certain representatives of the White Kenya commu- 
nit}^ come to press their views on the authorities, 
and I was privileged to be present at a pnvate dis- 
cussion in which their claims were put forward. I 
may at once state that their claims - were clear and 
were firm. East Africa, Sir, and the Colony of Kenya 
with which we are particularly concerned, is unfortu- 
nately dominated by the spirit of South Africa. It 
is that spirit that reigns there. The spirit of South 
Africa, to those who have understood it, is to be 
summed up in two expressions. The first is “ no 
admission of equality for Indians”; the second is 
“ the expulsion of Indians if possible ” There is no 
mistake about that. I heard these things myself, and 
the residents who came there told us that it was their 
desire as early as possible to get into the Union of 
South Africa as an African Empire, so that Kenya 
is now to be prepared in its treatment of the Indian 
element to enter the future African Confederation* 
That means clearly that Indians are to be expelled 
and such as happen to be residents are to be denied 
in so many words that there would be anything like 
equality accorded to them. Why, Sir, it was my 
pamful business that day to listen continually to 
statements of this kind • “We wiU not allow this 
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equality which is on academic theory, which is the 
folly of the Colonial Office, we cannot have it here. 
Let people corac out there and see for themselves.” 
And, in order to enforce this point of view, ah things 
that we have seen usually on sneh occasions arc 
bemg 'enacted. 

Sir, it IS quite extraordinary that even the facts 
of history arc bang denied to support this claim 
History is falsified and even the facts that the Indian 
was on the son before the white settlers appeared, 
that be has done a good d^nl to make the Kenya 
Colon) what it is, are bang dented And on the 
occasion that I have referred to, I further heard it 
said that if the Indian has done somcthlog os ao> 
human being would have done if he were resident in 
a place that thing could have been done for the 
Kenjw Colony if the Afncan native was educated for 
the purpose, and that it was not neccssaiy that it 
was not desirable that the Indians should be allowed 
to base their claim on the mere fact that th*> were 
there and that they did something to build up the 
railway or to carry on the trade. If that was done 
it was a mistake and it should be modified at the 
carlif t possible opportunit) The Colonial Office 
was fpoken of in terms of the utmo't disrespect and 
contempt and everybody can tee now in the papers 
that m> unfortunaic friend Major the Right Honour 
able Ormsb) Core ha^ come in for a good deal of 
itoie at the hands of tlie African Press for tlie simple 
reason that he stands op for the dignity, for the 
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'righteousness and for the good name of the British 
Empire. 

With regard to the natives of Africa, Sir, as I 
have said to the Council already, I will try not to 
raise feeling. The natives of Africa are, as everybody 
knows, not quite civilised. They are advancing by 
leaps and bounds. Great efforts are necessary to 
pull them up along the line of evolution. But will 
history answer the question in the affirmative, that 
when the European exploiter, the European colonist, 
has gone abroad and come into contact with semi- 
savage tribes, the contact has been beneficial to the 
latter invariably ? Could it be claimed to the credit 
nf the European nations that they have been careful, 
that they have been solicitious, to observe scrupulous- 
ly the rights and serve the needs of a semi-barbarous 
population ? Assuming, however, that here and 
there such a statement could be made with an ap- 
proximation to the truth, we are m a position to say 
from information that comes over that the European 
settlers in East Africa can by no means claim to 
>come under this humane description Well, Sir, in- 
numerable instances could be quoted to show that 
their treatment of the East African native is by no 
means marked by a consideration of common human- 
ity. I will only read one or two extracts to show 
the spint in which the thing is done 

The Hon'ble Mr. JB. N. Sarma. May I suggest'. 
Sir,, that we are dealing now with the question 
"of Indians in East Africa, and havmg regard to 
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the state of feeling it might be desirable not tO’ 
dwell too long upon the question of British vsrsn* 
natives of East Afnca? 

ITie ITonlU the Chairman The Honourable 
Member has not yet done so His extract when 
he reads it ^21 show os what he means I will 
allow the Honourable Member to proceed 

Tha Eight Hon bh V 8 Snnxtata Satlrt 
Sir I ^vas only saying that as regards the East 
Afncan native of the soil it Is not the Indian but the* 
white settler from whom he has to be protected 
It Is that point which I was trying to labour os it Is 
bang exploited In England that the Introdoction of 
the Indian and his maintenance m full rights of citi- 
zenship would be mjunous to the development of the 
East African natue. Our whole point is that in &a 
far as that humane object is concerned we arc far 
more useful in East Afnca than the white scUlcrs 
Iwillonljrcad one extract. Sir It b a quotation 
from a paper which was addressed to the Head of 
the Government in East Africa bj the Indian 
residents — 

Again a part) consisting of members of the 
-ame school of thought including amongst them a 
pfomincnt member of the present Reform Part), 
assembled in front of the Nairobi Court House and 
in the presence of the Magistrate and Police OfTiccr 
and in the teeth of the remonstrances from the former 
and checking bv the btter, they publicly flo gre d 
certain innocent natives on th- pica that it v.a 
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useless to take them to court to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the law, etc. etc.” 

I only mention this to show that Indians could 
not have done such a thing ; but the white settlers-^ 
in Kenya seem to have a notion of ordered life in a 
community very different to ourselves. On another 
occasion it would appear that they did something 
which was most extraordmarj^ A number of Euro- 
peans, including some prominent members of the 
present Reform Party, marched up in an unlawful 
assembly to Government House, insulted Sir James 
Hasler, the then representative of His Majesty’s 
Government, threw stones at Government Housci 
shouted to Sir James to resign his office, and behaved 
themselves m such a rebellious manner, simply 
because the then Governor disagreed with them in 
their views and policies of forced labour. I do not' 
wish to contemplate what would happen if a number 
of people came to the Imperial Secretariat in Delhi 
and behaved m the same manner. His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief would have something to 
say to that. 

Now it IS a fact that the white settlers of Kenya 
have been, through the weakness of that Government, 
led to beheve that they can deal shortly and sum- 
marily even with their Government, and when they 
threaten violence in case equality is forced upon 
them, they are not bluffing by any means. When 
the Honourable Member m charge of this subject" 
spoke in another place he seemed to regard these 
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asscrtjoas as mere threats which were never mtended 
to be earned into effect I thought at the time that 
he was mneh loo optimistic, and 1 hope the news that 
has Since come o\cr has made him also change ha 
opinion somct^hat. Sir, I can only say that our 
people, whether m India or abroad have shown such 
humility such respect for order such patience nnder 
the greatest provocation, and such forbearance and 
modesty in their demands for perfectly cstablohcd 
nghtS, that what on American lady told me recently 
a perfectly true that wc Indbns arc about the only 
Chnstnns left now oraittuig the Chines on the face 
of the earth 

Iloaourablc Members will notice that there is a 
third clause m my Resolution I wish to say a few 
words on thnt sabjcct The third clause protests 
against rcstnclion on Indtan immigration which it is 
the intention if would appear, of the Colonial Office, 
to enact for the first time In the other place, when 
this matter was dis- ussed recently thk matter was 
not brought to the attoition of the authorities In the 
tame way But immigration and the control of 
immigration in respect of Kenya Colony nreso import 
ant tint I a V your 1 ivc Sir and the leave of ih'* 
Council \ hil'' I keep them for a few minutes on this 
subject 

It has Ken admittM and admitted on ai-thonly 
that n no longer qurstionab*-* Kat India is an cqml 
parin'^ in the Bnti h Empire with Great Brpain and 
with the Dominion? It is a propo'ilion With on 
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enormous variety of implications. Ido not believe 
that the Indian people will overtake advantage of 
that claim and draw out all the implications and insist 
on each one of them But on this they will. We 

are three hundred millions in this country. If eighty 

mOlions of people must have an outlet, and if they 
find enormous outlets vast unoccupied spaces all over 
the world, and keep them all to themselves and coop 
up he three hundred millions within the limits of 
India and say to them; “You have no outlet, but 
you are equal partners in the Empire nevertheless 
that IS a proposition to which it is very hard for us to 
assent. I can understand, although I cannot approve 
Its being said that other parts of the Empire with vast 
unpeopled spaces 'were not conquered by Indians 
were not settled by Indians. Perhaps it is a sort 
answer, I will not pause to examine ,t , but the «sf 
^ East Africa, the case of Kenya Colony ,s dean 
There can be no gainsaying that it cannot L called a 
British colony and it cannot be allowed to bJn 
British colony. If anything, it is a Bnt. K t T ® 
colony. Indians have somewhat prior rights” bu” 
because they are politically weak and canfot ass^ 
their rights in full, they are quite willing to sham 
their rights equally with the British people It ™ 
to be considered a British Indian "^lolonv fud^‘ 
cannot therefore allow the Right Honourable wlton 
Churchill’s assertion that Kenva miucf k , 
characteristically British colony. Moreovet fa'f * 

the irony of the situation. Quite :f 
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X 10 000 has been taken from the public revenues of 
Kcnj’a Colony to which Induns contribute, I under 
stand somewhat over 50 per cent.* and set apart for 
the establishment of a Pubhcity Bureau in X^don 
with the object of attracting English settlers to that 
colon> At that very time and while public 
monc} to which Indians contribute is freely used 
for the purpose of attracting white settlers it 
IS proposed — what on irony of things 1 to enact 
restrictions as to Indmn immigration which will 
ha\'C the effect of cjccludmg Indians altogether from 
Kenja, It IS impossible for a self respecting people 
to submit to such bare faced violation of the funda 
mental equities of the case. We arc afraid that under 
pressure it is quite posrible that the Colonial Office 
may yield Sir, speaking on tbs occasion, I will as 
I have done very frequently before acknow ledge on 
the part of the Indian public with the fullest appre- 
ciation and gratitude the way in which the Govern 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for India 
have throughout champidned our enuse in this matter 
Wc only beg them to keep the fight up U littl'* while 
longer If wc lose in Kenva the result is wc lo^all 
along the line. The Dominions where I received 
such hospitality and such sympathetic hearing when 
I presented our case thr Dominions will be per/eclly 
justified when a successor of mint goes round here 
after m turning on him and saying What n the 
cav" m the Crown Colonies which arc admmuteretl 
by the Bnttth Cabinet theimclves ? How can llin 
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British Cabinet solemnly pass a resolution and send 
•you out to seek fulfilment thereof, while its spirit is 
being violated by the British Cabinet themselves ? ” 
Losing in Kenj^a, we lose therefore in the Self-Govern- 
ing Dominions, we lose all round, and its moral reac- 
ition on the progress of India itself towards the status 
of a Dominion need not be described in detail. Sir, 
we cannot afford to lose there. There will be very 
few friends left in India to plead for the cause of the 
British Empire. You will Wipe out the friends of 
Britain m India by any such settlement. Britain 
herself m the eyes of the world will be generally 
condemned as having fallen a victim to moral decay. 
For, after this war and the amount of brotherhood 
that really came up amongst the nations after the 
League of Nations, and solemn pledges on the part of 
the British Empire that they are only a lesser League 
of Nations within the larger League of Nations, the 
world will be quite justified m passing upon the 
British Empire the judgment that it has become 
subject to moral decay, and moral decay cannot long 
precede material decay. I will say nothing more. 
Sir, but commend the Resolution to the acceptance of 
the Council. 
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Th« folloxBxng auwmixry of an aidr$a$ gxvtnhy 
Itighi JTon hla Bnnttaaa Saatn at TVTitiffi^ld a io 
a 3f»n« Meeting on S7th ATay app«ar«(2 tn iht 
* Chnaiian Oulloo}" " — 

W E Tndjim in Ken)!! ask for a fair field and 
no favour We ask for that cqnit) and 
brotherhood and loving co-operation which it a meet 
that the sons of men should extend to each other all 
o\er the globe wherever they arc thrown together 
Wc Indmos are quite prejiKirod to considcf this 
problem solely from the point of view of the three 
million natives of Kenya. If the authontica of Great 
Bntoin dcade that thej will have no other end In 
MCW than the uplift of the native popublion of 
Kenya, from us thc> maj be sure of the most hearty 
and cheerful co-opcrafioo 

NO DOMIN^TIOS DESIRED 
But WC arc accused of a deliberate desire to 
dominate the African Continent of a desire to add 
Kenp and if possible Uganda and Tanganjika to 
the Indian Emp^e ' The charge appears to me to 
be almost too ndiculoas lo answer When m our 
hrttory ha\*e v.c desired to obtain perse' lonsoulslde 
Inda ? \\c are scared) milters of our o\sn dntiny 
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m our own country. Is it possible for serious-minded 
Indian statesmen, occupied every minute of their lives 
in removing the humiliation under which they live in 
their own country, to entertain the idea of annexing 
a territory in a far-off continent ? 

Now there comes along, I am grieved to think, 
the Christian missionary m Kenya. I wish to talk 
of him with the greatest respect. He has done great 
things for us in India. We love him and honour him 
and welcome him for his benehcent activities But 
now for the first time the Christian missionary says 
to an astonished world : ‘ We want to keep Kenya 
free from the attempts of the Indian to introduce his 
civilisation and his religion.’ But who ever heard of 
a Hindu as a proselytiser ? Has he ever gone out 
to other lands to make converts ? The Mohammedan 
has done so occasionaUy. But you who believe in 
Christianity, who believe in the consolation of Chris- 
tianity, who send your missionaries out into the wilds 
and fastnesses of the earth, amidst unexampled 
dangers, to present Christ, believing that to present 
Him is to make Him loved and accepted ; you who 
ask in every country for an open door, is it you I 
ask that should, on the soil of Kenya, seeking for a 
field for your labours, first want the country emptied 
of all other religious faiths ? 

Now as regards this aUeged desire on our part 
to establish our own civisation in Kenya, while our 
history promptly contradicts any such desire, I am 
further^inchned to say at once that in our present 
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denxand wc do not seek domination at alk We have 
been in Kenya for about 300 or 400 years, Long^ 
before the Bnbsh ever came there, we had cstablisb- 
cd our connections, and built up our bosmeases. In 
fact, the Britisher, came there in order to protect oar 
interests, and it ^ as because of j*oar influence with 
the secular powers alread) established in these parts 
that the Britisher established a Protectorate and 
then converted it into a Crown Colon) It was all 
for our benefit in the first instance And now hawng 
come there for our benefit the representatives of the 
British po\\cr say to as ^ou clear out t 

INDIANS DENIED aXlEEN RIGHTS 
While I ^sill readily acknowledge a hundred 
benefits the British Empire has conferred on India, 
oats.de Inda our belonging to the Bntish Empire has 
brought os only humiliation and tnbubtion at cnTry 
step If wc had been outside the Dntish Empire \\t 
should have been able to negotiate for ourselves wth 
the po\%crs that ill treated us, and perhaps found in 
Great Bntain the champion of oppressed nationalities 
but while ViC are under the Unioa Jack it 15 a differ 
ent matter The Greek, the Italian — and perhaps 
lo-mcnon when things arc auspicious, the German 
and the Austrun— are oil welcome alike, because of 
their Vihite skin bat wc Bntish cilticns who have 
fought alongside the Bntisbcr and ha\e given freely 
of OUT Ifvrt and of our monc) in defence of the 
libcTtJcs of the vcrld m general, art told that ottr 
jlio b of a »om'“whal different completion and that 
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our civilisation is inferior, and therefore that privi- 
Jeges which the British Government will freely give 
to the white nations Will be denied to us. It has 
'been sO in South Africa. It is so to-day in Kenya. 
In the Self-Governing dominions of the British 
Empire Indians are treated as aliens, or worse than 
-aliens 

MORAL BANKRUPTCY. 

Now this starts in the Indian mind a train of 
reflection. During the talks I have had with respon- 
sible people during the last few weeks, ^ I have been 
amazed at the sense of moral bankruptcy of the 
British Empire, that seems to have seized certain sec- 
tions of politicians. What do they say ? ‘ We do not 
know why, but we cannot attract the love of alien 
people. It seems beyond us. We are only a white 
Empire, and we mean to remain white. We cannot 
-assimilate other peoples. We are trying to give India 
self-government , in the course perhaps, of a few 
decades she will become a Self-Governing Dominion, 
and then what will happen ? ’ I call people who 
talk like that political atheists. They can have no 
faith whatever in their own pohtics or in the ideals 
of their own Empire. 

They say that ‘ India will go out of the Empire." 
But why should we^ How benefits India by going- 
^ut of the Empire ? If she is treated equitably, her 
spiritual and geographical connections with China ot 
with Japan will never occur to her ; they have not 
■occured to her yet. But they may. If British states- ' 
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men forget all thar own highest ideals, and nobler 
principles, and their high, God given mission oo 
earth if they will continually talk of a white Empire, 
an English speaking Empire, or the conflict between 
white and coloured peoples between East and West - 
if Great Bntain will abandon her high purpose and 
tell her Eastern subjects, *We have never treated yon 
as our equals and wc wM not, then what can the 
Indian people do ? 

CODS PURPOSE FOR BRITAIN AND INDIA 

I belong to a Society whose fundamental postu 
htc IS that the connection of Great Britain and India 
IS meant for high purposes under God that <ome of 
thos^ purposes have been achio^ed but that there 
are larger purposes still that have not >ct nnfoldcd 
to the gaze of men, but which the British Common 
wealth may if it will not turn back with craven 
Spirit upon Its destiny still unfold for the continual 
benefit of the humankind. I have alwaj*s held that 
what IS apparently bcj’ond the American Republic, 
the solution of the coloured problem is going to be 
one of the greatest achievements of this Bntish Com 
monvvcalth I hive long felt that the gennu of 
Bnttsh Btatcsmanslnp — long occustomed not onl> to 
tolerate buf to understand and within limits o-iiml 
late tbc spint of alien avUiations and alien cuhurcv 
— will eflcct a conciliation of difTtrtnt culture^ and 
difftrent ciiflivations. 

Immediately after the Great War Brirra! 
dccUraliooa were made to us of ab^lutc cqualil), cf 
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lionourable and equal citizenship within the British 
Empire, of every opportunity being afforded us of 
proving our fitness for Western representative institu- 
tions, "and in lg 2 i, at the Imperial Conference, 
under the authonty and seal of the Dominion ministers 
•fSouth Afnca excluded), and of important representa- 
tives of the British Cabinet, a resolution was put on 
record the spirit of which Was that India, having now 
been admitted as equal partner, should no longer be 
subjected to any disability, but should be given the 
full and unrestricted rights of British citizenship. Is 
that to be fulfilled m the spirit, or is it, under pressure 
of the 10,000 white settlers in Kenya, to be repu- 
-diated as an impossible ideal ? 

AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 
We do not wish to dominate. We do not wish 
to impose our civilisation. We do not wish to deprn e 
the African native of his rights and his liberties. We 
want to remain where we are in Kenya : where we 
were before the Bntisher came ; and n^e want to see 
British justice meted out to all her citizens. 



Speech at the Queen’s Hall Meeting. 


{^The folloxniXQ u a nummary th$ tpfiehdelt 
rered by Th% Hi Hon Boftn ai ihe great meehng 
held tn the Queen $ Hall London on the 26th 
1923^ to exprefn tympathy vith India hlr Ram*ay 
JHacDonald prttultng — 

T he qaesUon * Shall Britain and India walh 
together ? a rather a sharp one. Speaking 
for the Indians, I can say that nine-tenths oC 
IB would refuse to think of Bntam and India so'cnng 
ihcrr alliance. Tor mj'scif, I know of no greater cola 
mity than if mj countr> should make up her mmd 
that she has no self respecting place within this great 
ond beneficent organisation of our Commonwealth 
There are two ideals of this great Commonwealth 
One of complete equality and brotherhood amongst 
the x-arioos component parts with mutual trust and 
respect that each contnbotes to the Commonwealth 
according to its capacitj and tradition* for humanit> 
as a whole. The other Ideal is that the general 
pwileges and profits arc largely to belong to the 
white population and that these great advantages 
Iiould be shared with other popubtions to a \Try 
limited extent. If j*ou sishto raainlam tha Com* 
monwcalth at its leicf of efficiencj and advantage 
to tit* world at brge you must drop thu tccood 
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ideal, and adopt without reservation of qualification 
the first. (Applause.) South Africa was given Domi- 
nion status some years ago with great prestige tO' 
the Empire. But in the Constitution of parts of the 
Union of South Africa, an article of the fundamental 
land lays it down in so many words that there shall 
be no equality between white and coloured in Church 
or State The existence of an article of that kind 
in certain self-governing parts of the Common- 
wealth, you will at oncesee,^ is a force that will make 
for disunion and disruption rather than for consolida- 
tion (Applause ) We are, therefore, all alike interest- 
ed in finding its root, rigidly localising the trouble, 
and applying all possible remedies. I rather fear 
this poison has recently shown a tendency to spread, 
and that tendency fills me, as it must fill every 
friend of the Commonwealth, with alarm. I am 
grieved to think that while this attitude is an attri- 
bute generally of the Boer population, it sometimes 
has a tendency to affect even the larger manhood 
and higher principles of the Bntish people, when they 
go to dwell in those regions. Your great Empire- 
builder, Cecil Rhodes, left an exactly opposite prin- 
ciple to operate, and that was equal privileges for all 
civilised men. (Applause.) Colour or creed or race 
.was not to interfere, but if a man was civilised he had 
the same rights as every other citizen. Unfortunate- 
ly, the whole Union of South Africa is marked by a 
tendency to create a difference between coloured and 
white, and Kenya is another sphere where it is 
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beginning to manifest itself Can wc \new with 
■equanimity a state of things m which the whole of 
Afnca« so far as It a part of the Bnhsh Common 
wealth, should become a theatre within which white 
populations will be contending with other popula 
tJons for the maintenance of pnvilege and monopoly 
which we have rcsol\*cd for the benefit of humanity 
to banish from other parts of our Commonwealth 7 
(Applause.) It is specially unfortunate that the white 
population in Kenya ha\T ashed for support from 
South Africa and General Smuts has apparently 
promised that when the time amves, he will inter 
fere on their behalf It will be nothing short of * 
disaster for the Commcsiwcallh if General Smuts 
permits himself to interpose m this matter Is be, 
when ideas of equality and brotherhood art gaming 
ascendanc> in the Bntisb Commonwealth to come 
ID and put thiogs Wrong ogam ? (No) 1 shall regard 
it os an abdication and a complete surrender on the 
part of the Imperial Cabinet here if it pcrmitsthc head 
of the South African GoemmcDt to dictate to it 
what its policy should be in the conduct of this the 
chosen iastnimcnt in the bands of Pro\idencc for the 
redemption of manbnd. 

One other pomL People bid us *' Dc patient” 
Wc arc % vcr> ancient people, ind trace our existence 
long long before the time when Europe became a 
cniltsed continent (Applause.) Ha\c jou won >‘Our 
famous rights and pnvilegrs jour immunities b> the 
exTfeue of patience ? Arc our white fnends in Ken>*a 
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now giving us a model of patience ? Even the 
patient peoples of the East seem at last to be learn- 
ing a Jesson or two from you. I much regfet it : 
our patience and moderation have been our shield in 
the past. Non-Co-operation in India, a comparatively 
TTiild weapon, although it had the backing of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a man of unexampled purity of 
life, did not have the wholehearted support of our 
countrymen. Our faith in the virtue of constitu- 
tional agitation is still unshaken. ^ We still believe 
that by the adoption ol^ exclusively peaceful methods, 
we shall" achieve Domimon Status and equality 
.abroad, and hand down to the world an example of 
which the British Commonwealth may be proud. 
Will you not strengthen every element that makes for 
peace, that encourages the growth of bodies like the 
iLeague of Nations, which seeks to compose dififerences 
between Nations and communities, by discussion, by 
compromise and settlement, and not by the arbitra- 
ment of war ? Upon the way in which you treat the 
demands of Indians, whether in Kenya or South 
Africa or India — whether you call upon them to put 
forward force and voilence or whether you welcome 
their demands and meet them, as you should, with 
high-souled generosity — upon that depends whether 
3^ou help forward the ideals of the League of Nations 
and prevent a future war, upon that depends whether 
you build this British Commonwealth of yours upon 
the largest foundation of justice. (Applause ) 



Speech at the Hotel Cecil 


Thi follovxnQ rpetch tco* dcUvettdhy The RU 
Hon Satin ai the ffotet Oeoit tri London at a 
reeeplitm <ueorded htm hy Str Alt Imam on -Pnc? 
Anyutt, 70J33 — 

S IR All Iroaral Your Highness, Ladfca and Gentle- 
men. I am indeed cxtremclj gnitcfal to our host 
and hostess for this opportnnity of mcetmg friends 
before I depart from these shores. As a homage to 
the great importance of the subject of the Kenja 
dectsioo I hzvt departed from mj usual practice and 
set dot\ n some thoughts on paper, with the full inten 
tion that I should speak with perfect candour ns be- 
fits this great occasion 

The Indian Delcgntrons from Kcn>’a and from 
India have, without hesitation, rejected the settle- 
ment announced the other da> bj the Cabinet and 
approved b> Parliament News from India and from 
Ken}*a clcarl> indicates that the \‘a5t bulk of the com 
munil) resent the settlement with an espocnl bittd> 
ness. 

It IS twlcwotlhy that Anglo-Induns and British 
ers here who had a^ owed genuine sjTnpathy with 
Indian feeling arc dispo^ to think that, however 
unsatcfactorj the settlement may be m certain res 
pects Induni had better acquiesce In it for the time 
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' being, and seek a betterment when a more propitious - 
condition of things should have been estabhshed. 

It looks like mconsiderateness and ingratitude 
not to profit by the experienced counsel of comrades 
and I, who have received evidence of friendship in an 
unbounded measure, feel under an especial obligation- 
to explain fully and candidly why I consider acqui- 
escence in the settlement, on our part, impossible. 

There is one gain of immense significance upon 
which all parties to the dispute, as well as the Im- 
perial Cabinet, may congratulate themselves. It is 
the clear and unequivocal recognition that the inter- 
ests of the African native are paramount, and must- 
take precedence of those of the immigrant communi- 
ties The Colonial Office have in express terms dec- 
lared themselves to be trustees, and it is to be hoped, 
will take their trust more seriously and conscientious- 
ly than they have done heretofore. (Laughter.) 
Missionary and Humanitarian Agencies cannot afford 
to relax their vigilance in the slightest degree, nor- 
suppose that the new Government of Kenya, or the 
representatives of Christianity there, will prove 
efficient guardians of the indigenous population from 
a menace that has neither been discouraged nor weakr- 
ened. However, in spite of this trusteeship which, 
according to the Colonial Office, they have always 
held, the position of the white settlers has not been 
constitutionally altered, while their prestige has been< 
enhanced by the undoubted triumph of their recent 
agitation. The Cabinet will yet rue the day when^ 
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they *brank £rom the only step which would ha\e 
effectuated thar trusteeship, namely, the disfranchisc- 
raent of the white community and reversion to pure 
Crown Colony administration Neither the Governor 
nor ho ofBcial majority can be e.Tpccted to shake off 
the domraation to which in the past they have so 
abjectly surrendered to the detnment of the unfortu 
natc nati^T, as well as of the other coloured commu 
nities. 

A word unll be in place at tho point os to the 
contention that the white settlers ba\e sustained a 
loss under the head of responsible government Now 
no competent authont) had promised them anything 
like sdf government Mr Churchill s statement 
often quoted in this connection in no more than a 
pious personal wish and could not have furnished 
occasion for a legitimate hope. 

The abandonment of a mere dream can by no 
means be desatbed os a loss in political campaigning 
On the other hand look at the facts. Theuhitcsct 
tiers are stOl to have an Adult Tranchtse, in this 
respect being in ad\‘ance of nearly every other pari 
of the Empire, and their continued representation In 
the Legislate c Cound! by eleven elected members 
haves them undisturbed whether os to absolute nu< 
mcncal strength or os to the possession of a dear 
majorhy even in the norvofucial part of tlie Council 
Even the smaller expedient of withdrawing native 
affairs from the scope of the LepWaturc has been neg 
atned, and Lord DrUmerc has sought, by a remark 
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able exercise of ingenuity, to debar the five Indian 
representatives, if they should ever sit on the Council, 
from meddling with native affairs, on the ground that 
the trusteeship is exclusivelj' British. Where, then, 
are we to find any guarantee in the new Constitution 
for the protection of the native which there was not' 
before, or for the more moderate and equitable exercise 
of political power by a strongly entrenched, self-asser- 
tive oligarchy, backed by the sympathy and support 
of the official majority ? 

Let me now assess the gains and losses of my 
own community. One gam only is clear, though 
even that is subject to qualification — the rejection of 
all proposals for residential and commerical segrega- 
tion. The latter, i.e , commercial segregation, has been 
abandoned as impracticable, while the former is to be 
secured by building and sanitary regulations, and' 
not by the offensive method of racial discrimination. 
Segregation, however, in respect of the Highlands is 
to be perpetuated, and segregation is to be introduced, 
although not in a physical sense, in the political and 
municipal franchise of the Colony. The Wood-Win- - 
terton Agreement had fixed a proportion of 10 per 
cent of the Indian community for enfranchisement — 
the White Paper appears to favour the idea of an 
even higher percentage on the apparent ground that 
it does not matter how many are brought on the 
register so long as the register is confined to Indians. 
If anyone thinks that a concession made on that, 
obvious ground is likely to please or be valued, he 
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-docs not know hrnnan nature. To compensate those 
who arc cxcladed from the Highlands it ts proposed 
to constitute, under limitations, an Indian rescrv*e in 
the Lou lands. The Indian community looks upon 
this offer a trap ubicbmust be avoided and a bribe 
which must be rejected They object to exclusion 
whether it is of the Indian from the Highlands or of 
the white man from the Lowlands. If they ask for 
equality it is for equality of privilege, and not for 
equalitj in disabilit> If then, they escape from the 
Ignominy of physical segregation, it is the only gain 
which can at all nwril that description 

And uhat are the losses? Exclusion from the 
Highlands has just been mentioned Hitherto, rest 
ing under the approval of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonics this discrimination involving barefaced 
partiality is invested, henceforth with the sanction 
of H M Government and the Imperial Parlhmcnt, 
hor IS this the onl> colour bar that has been erected 
The new franchise* penalises a;lour m three different 
waj's. First of ail it segregates coloured from uhitc 
communitioc. It passes ones comprehension how 
the CabtO'-t can make themselves responsible for a 
ftatement to clear!) oppo^'-d to the truth as this on 
pare 12 — 

“Vo l« t»*tt f^r lt« •oixt^llon llul It la 

4«r^Bt«r7 to osir ef tb« ceramooltiai »o r ^rrMoltd." 

borelj Communal Rcpres^tation on the Lqjts 
UtuTc has been demanded m Kenya, sold) on the 
gfound that th^ while fa tup^ricr to the coloured 
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person, irrespective of individual qualifications. Com- 
Tnunal franchises m India eAist, but for different 
reasons ; not that I would justify them even for those 
reasons, but it is only just to point out that they have 
nothing to do with the galling suggestion of inferior- 
ity on racial or coloured grounds. The reasoning of 
the White Paper would almost appear to indicate 
that the Communal System was good even for Great 
Britain, but however that be, the following statement 
is utterly gratuitous and borders on hypocrisy: — * 

“From the point of view of the Indian residents them- 
selves” — how they appreciate onr views! — "this system per- 
mits of a far wider franchise being given than would be the 
•case if a common electoral roll were introduced, and this alone 
renders it acceptable to all supporters of the Indian claims 
who have at heart the political development of the Indian 
people,” 

They might have asked us whether our view 
corresponds to this statement (Laughter.) 

Here again, a reference must be made to the un- 
fortunate Wood-Wmterton Agreement, which the 
India Office have apparently swallowed, which would 
have established a common electoral roll with the 
quahfications applicable to all communities alike. The 
communal system readers it possible to establish 
another great disparity between the communities, so 
in Kenya we shall find an adult franchise for the white 
citizen and a suffrage limited by qualifications for the 
Indian citizen. And apparently, also suffrage on dif- 
ferent quahfications for the Arab citizen, and when 
the time becomes ripe, for the native citizen. But 
the citizenship of the Indian is a third decisive humi- 
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liBtJon Though be greatly outnorabers the white 
dtuen and though he is 00 less important^ makes 00 
less contribution to the resources of the State he is 
to return only five members to the Legislature, against 
eleven allotted to the favoured community On the 
one hand, eleven is a cIcJr majority of the non offiaal 
pOTboo of the Counal and five, it 13 no great piece 
of arithmetic to know, is less than half of that No 
more contemptuous negative could be given in answer 
to India’s claim of equaltt> 

Next, as to immigration the subtle cyoicum of 
the White Paper is most perceptible under this head 
mg The thecrr> propounded is In favour of the 
lodtan the practice prescribed is all to the benefit of 
the white Starting off with a tocrageous declara 
tion that raaal discrimination in immigration regu 
lations whether specific or Implied, would not bo in 
accord >vith the general pohc} of n M Govermrent 
the document proceeds to record two findings — 

1 That it it itsBvjUttlr etc u«rT to reitrlct ti* 
tictalcntleo oflboT* from vhom Afric&a ottW* rttDdiia 
rii'k of tconmntc cnoptllllotL 

5 Thtt theif iiE<5«slr«bI* tcorotnJe roraD^Ilott nr* tmaU 
tndtn, toboniiDttt citrkt fa OoTvramrDt and priratt tmplor 
•adiBtchufca] Uboartn 

Now It is a well known fact that these three 
professions are c^'aclly those which arc followed by 
Indians in Ken)*;!. Docs it merely happen? Is it a 
Simple ■ccidtnl ? 

\\c know two facts just presious to the amxnl 
of the \-anous dqmtations In London Wlien tlic 
Ittmsol tb-* ^^ccd ^\lnUfton Agrterrmt Wrre mad-- 
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known to the white population in Kenya, they refused 
even to look at the document, unless Indian immi- 
gration were forthwith restricted, with a view to 
eventual stoppage. The Colonial Minister, changing 
his mind as to the necessity of immigration, sent for 
the Governor of Kenya, attended by representative 
white settlers. What was demanded was restrictions 
openly directed against Indians. What is given is 
restrictions directed against the occupations, for 
which Indians go to Kenya. Shall I be called 
perverse if I say that our case is lost, even on the 
immigration question ? We cited facts and figures 
to prove that, taking the last twelve years into 
account, the European community has increased 
much faster than the Indian. We cited facts and 
figures to prove that during the last two years more- 
Indians have left the Colony than have gone into it. 
We pleaded that, instead of being competitors at 
present we were the only people who trained and 
taught the native anything. We pleaded that when 
the competition stage was reached the native would 
in the ordinary course of things, defeat us on his own 
ground. We pleaded that the Government had no 
data as to the extent of the competition, or as to the 
numbers of the various communities or professions 

' that It 

would be unjust without an open enquiry to conclude 

on the prejudiced and one-sided statement of whZ 

settlers, or even of missionaries, that our presence wa! 

a menace to the development of the native The i t 
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and figures and picas ha\-c all been set aside and wc 
have been condemned^ To add a touch of sarcasm 
to the whole thing wc are bidden to congratulate 
ourselves that wc arc not excluded on racial, but on 
economic gronads. ( pplause.) 

Which IS the greater menace to the welfare ond 
the progress of the African native? Is it the sroall 
trader or the artisan who can be squeered out by the 
<jrdinary laws of competition or is it the farmer, 
who grabs land on a large scale and squats perman 
entlj and fortifies himself bj cverj means that the 
law will allow ? Docs an> one seriously believe that 
the white man, once established in political ascen 
denej over the scmKivSircd wfll ever help him along 
the path of pchticaJ evolution and m the cod 
gladly surrender responsible government Into hia 
hands? Docs the experience of Ireland, Dgypl, or 
India justify such a forecast’ The white mans 
mission to rule to domineer, to annex, is blaroncd 
forth on cvexy page of history — (applause)— and yet 
this Cabinet of Great Britain newly awakened to 
their obligations as trustees of the native, would let 
white immigration flow unchecked mto Kenya. They 
have not been impressed atoll by the fact that the 
fndun has long emigrated Into East Africa that lie 
hat been excluded from the self governing Dominions, 
and that to exclude him from the Colonies on racial 
or economic grounds is to deny him the benefits of 
Bnti h cilirtnship and. In fact, to depnre it of «n 
Yoloe to him. 
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Towards the end of the White Paper the Cabinet 
profess to apply the principle enunciated m the ter 
solutions of the Imperial Conference of 1 92 1 to the 
peculiar conditions of a tropical colony in Bntish 
East Africa. Those jaw-breaking expressions of 
proper names are meant to terrify you with the 
-extraordinary difiSculty of conditions in Kenya. In 
fact, the expression they use is to relate the principle 
of the Conference to the conditions of Kenya. “ To 
j-elate” — well, this relation is achieved by the insti- 
tution of a colour bar, and by the relegation of 
Indians to an inferior position and a debased citizen- 
ship 

How short is human memory 1 It is not so long 
ago that no words were good enough for the Indian 
for his services during “Ihe War, his loyalty, his bravery 
on the battlefield, and the rich compensations had 
earned; Where are the pledges gone, and the full 
rights of citizenship and absolute equality and un- 
grudged partnership m the Empire? They came 
from Royalty, from responsible Ministers, from the 
Press and from the platform, with every grade of 
solemnity and in every tone of sonorous phrasing. 
Why cite the resolution of the Imperial Conference 
of 1921, with its demurrer from South Africa and 
India’s answer thereto? That resolution applied 
only to the self-governing Dominions, with which 
India had in the year I918 entered into a pact of 
reciprocity. H M. Government controlling the Crown 
Colonies directly came under the sway of pnnciples of 
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Equality and Brotherhood long antenor to 1918, and 
pledges and promises of qmte respectable antiqoity 

After wUiting for a long time with his prover b ial 
patience, and after earning equal treatment a handj 
red times over and after endless expostulations and 
entreaties, and havmg declared that Kenya supphed 
the acid test of Empire and ha position in the 
Empire, the Indian has been cruelly betrayed. The 
victnn of many broken pledges the dupe of many 
solemn promises, h« faith m the character for justice 
and imparhalrty of the Bnbsh Empire seemed, 
almost incurable. He is at last undeceived. 

He now realises that a laige section of the 
Bnbsh people, the eecbon that keeps the present 
Government in power have not come under the sway 
of the spirrt and ideals of the Ldhgae of Nabons, and 
that m their opmiou pledges made to a people not 
able to exact thar fulfilment need only to be honour 
ed to the extent that it may be convenient or profita 
ble. The deciding factor of the decision la not to be 
found m the White Paper at all, make no mistake: 
about that. It is something outside of it oltc^ether 
As Colonel Wedgwood said the other day, it is the 
fact that the whites m Kenya threatened force, while 
the Indians relied on the merits of theh: i Not 

justice or truth bat the amount of trouble that a 
party b able to cause prevails with His Majesty s 
Government to-day (Applause.) Having had tha 
lesson burnt into them, IndiaaB let ns hope will not 
ever forget it ogam. (Cheers) 
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In making war on the Republic of South Africa, 
4jrreat Britain professed to teach President Kruger 
-exalted and righteous pnnciples of jGovernment. 
President Kruger is now fully avenged. Not only 
are Indians worse treated under the Union Jack than 
ever before, but the colour bar of South Africa is 
spreading over the British Empire, and it is now 
infected with the poison of the Boer spirit. The 
undertaking to establish justice and righteousness in 
"the Empire, which the Labour Party gave through 
Colonel Wedgwood, the untamed champion of good 
causes, however weak, is the one bnght feature of an 
'Otherwise gloomy situation We owe them a deep 
debt of gratitude. (Applause ) 

One final word. Our friends must understand 
that in the whole of this struggle India has look' d 
m vain for one sign, one gesture that Britian re- 
cognises her right to equality, or, as Sir Robert 
Hamilton, m a wise and temperate speech, said, that 
dhey will have the citizenship of the British Empire. 
Is there one matter in respect of the Highlands, the 
franchise or immigration restrictions wherein that 
-aspiration and sentiment are satisfied ? The denial 
of it IS wntten large on the pages of the White Paper. 

How can India acquiesce in this settlement for 
one moment ? It blasts at once the hope of India 
-and the honour of Britain. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have expressed 
jnyself, as I told you before, with fulness and candour 
on the question as it appears before us. What we 
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are to do m the futore is the qnestioii, I am snre^ that 
is oppressing yonng hearts here, as it is oppressing, 
young hearts m India. (Applause.) In short rater 
views I have given indicatiODS of ray persoiial views 
but they arc only personal vievra. It is difficult to 
take deciatons when one is far away from fnenda. 
Anxious thought, mature deLberabon, aip necessary 
before plans can be laid Wait yet awhile ra patience. 
I will not, therefore, at this mommt say what will’ 
be done m India. But I Will say this once roore». 
which I have said before I will allow myself to say 
this that India has lost many a tune because she has- 
never shown that she can resent indignihes m the only 
way m which a strong Western Power understands 
resentment (Cheers.) 



, Kenya as a Crown Colony. 

( ^ 

The following article outlining a form of govern-^ 

\ ment for Kenya, appeared in the August number of 
;the “ Outward Bound” — 

T he goal of British administration in that part of 
’ the world is now recognised on all hands to be • 
the preparation of the African native to govern him- 
self and take his destinies into his own hands. This 
had, apparently, been dimly perceived before ; per- 
haps the Colonial Office would claim that it had not 
only perceived it but kept it more or less in view in 
its conduct of Kenya affairs. This claim, however, 
cannot be allowed because an adult franchise has been 
conferred on the white inhabitants, who allege,, 
further, that hope has been held out to them of com- 
plete Responsible Government in the future. The 
official majority in the Legislative Counal enables tho 
Crown to impose its will on the administration, but 
in practice this majority has always acted in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the dominant race, who have^ 
thus been allowed to consider themselves as the exclu- 
sive masters of the soil and the custodians of the wel- 
fare of the population. They have even claimed that 
they are the chosen trustees of the Afncan natives 
and refuse to share this great responsibihty with any 
other community. Anyhow, the future course is clear** 
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Stqa must be taken to ensure that the virtnal, -and 
not merely legal control of pohcy and measures is 
exercised from Whitehall. Foe it is here that 
one can find the best guarantee that the great 
ideals of the Commonwealth, as well as the 
experiences of local administrabon will be remem 
bered. A pure Crown Cdony type of Government, 
then, must be set up in Kenya- A Legislature with 
a certain number of members, nominated by the 
Government to represent the vanous mterests would 
doubtlea be a valuable adjunct to the antbonties ob 
the ^Ot, bat the present constitution which mchides 
a strong and assertive minority of whife coJonists, is 
certainly not compatible with free exerose of final 
control from the Mat of Empire. A body of members 
elected by free consttuenaes have a tendaicy which 
a almost mvincible, to grasp at the reahty of power, 
and cannot fad to exerase mtimate influence on all 
the details of administration. It is true there are, 
in the vaned Empire, many spots m which comma 
rubes enjoy limited opportumbes of giving constitu 
bonal advice to the aulhonties. Such arrangements 
however are generally transibonal, and, except as 
stages to Responsible Government, have no decreed 
value m themselvea. By common consent Kenya is 
not to have any form of Responsible Government till 
the native can be said to have come into his own.” 
“Why then e rbarrass ourselves with the form s of a 
regular Constitubon which can only obscure the scat 
of ultimate rtsponabflity and create expectations of 
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growth which cannot be fulfilled? Moreover, the 
existence of franchise for one section of the communi- 
ty — not the most numerous, although of great import- 
ance — necessanly leads to a demand for a similar 
franchise by other communities, which it would be 
impossible to resist. Indians, Arabs, and even natives' 
of Kenya, who possess the prescribed qualifications, 
must in fairness be admitted to the full rights of' 
citizenship. In view of these considerations, it is 
to be hoped that the Imperial Cabinet will have the 
Wisdom and summon the courage to withdraw the 
franchise now enjoyed by the white community 
■in Kenya. For a wonder this franchise goes 
further than the franchise of Great Britain or the 
franchise of South Africa, to which the White 
Commumty so often looks for inspiration. It has 
only been in existence since 1919, and no one who 
studies the recent annals of Kenya will assert 
that the political power it carries has been used with 
moderation or impartiality. It is possible also to 
quote a few instances, like that of Jamaica, where a 
white community has surrendered the franchise 
which had been granted. After all, the feelings of a 
small number of immigrants must not be allowed to 
stand m the way of an arrangement obviously neces- 
sary to the paramount interest of the indigenous 
population. The spokesmen of the Indian community 
have unhesitatingly given their consent to the 
reversion to Crown Colony administration. What- 
«ever their interests or self-esteem may seem to require. 
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they have too much sympathy for backward com* 
mnilities not to ptrt them aside. Indians, too, wiIP 
hail With joy the deliberate adoption, almost for the 
first time, by an aggressive Western power of a policy 
which sets trusteeship above exploitation, and may 
derive some small sattsfaction from being instm* 
mental, even though mdirectly m the inauguration 
of an experiment charged with such promise for the 
moral regeneraboa of the human race. 



Kenya Deputation’s Statement 

— " ' ' ' ' 

The following %s the text of the statement ^^ro'par-^ 
ei hy the Kenya Deputation under the goint signti- 
tures of Mr. Sr^n^vasa Sastri, Mr. B. S Kaviat and 
Mr. J amnadas Dwarakadas : — 

r flHE body that deputed us on the Kenya Mission, 
el namely the Central Legislature of India, not 
being m session, we are glad to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity considerately and courteously 
afiforded by the Editor of the Times of India tO' 
submit to the country through its columns a brief 
statement of our work. 

FOUR MAIN HEADS OF THE DISPUTE 
The four main heads of dispute between our 
countrymen and the white settlers of Kenya were 
(I) segregation, ( 2 ) the right of purchase m the High- 
lands, (3) common franchise and adequate representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council, and (4) the right of 
free immigration. Our case succeeded only under- 
the first head The second and third heads have gone 
directly against us The fourth has also gone against 
us, but indirectly — not on the ground originally ap- 
prehended but on a different ground. India’s heart 
yearned for equal citizenship of the Commonwealth, 
but the settlement gives us a citizenship inferior to . 
that of the white population. The settlement does not: 
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dtsCTW oor tkim to equality at alL No reason is 
given for its denial now no bope is held out for the 
future. Our mission^ therefore, has met with dmost 
complete failure. 

One feature of general satisfaction deserves men 
tiOn, The mterests of the Afncan native are declar 
ed paramount and entitled to precedence over those 
of the immigrant communities. The ColoniaT Office 
have asserted, or acccffding to them reasserted, ther 
trusteeship of the native. It involves as a corollary' 
rthe denial of responsible government for a long time 
to come to the people of the Colony Indians are 
told to rejoice with the natives of Kenya at having 
escaped subjection to a narrow oligarchy of white 
settlers. Poor comfort to those that had every right 
io expect equal atirenship and equal partnership in 
the Cemmonwealth 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS FOR HELP 

When the deputation arrived m London at the 
end of April the propaganda of the other Bide had 
gamed groxmd to an alarming extent The atr was 
full of lymg stones of deep-laid plots on the part 
of Indians to acquire political supremacy m 
Kenya, to annex the Colony to India and to 
defraud the natives and whites alike of their just 
nghta. It seemed doubtful that we could produce 
any impression at oil Fnends and champions, 
however, came forth and gave valiant help. In the 
ranks of the press, we should make grateful mention 
of the Daxly Hetci the Datly Herald the i^meheeter 
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Guardian, the Observer and the Nation. Associations 
got up meetings in furtherance of our cause, like the 
Anti-Slavery Society, to give but one instance. 
Opportunities were given us to address small groups- 
of members of Parliament. We lie under special' 
obligations to the Theosophical Society in London, 
and to the British Auxiliary of the National Con- 
ference in Delhi, for arranging the great Queen’s Hall' 
demonstration and a number of gatherings in various 
towns, as well as for continuous and unremitting 
attention to the cause of India. The social position, 

, personal influence, and untiring industr}’- of the Lady 
Emily Lutyens were at our command. Mr. Jmaraja- 
dasa brought to our aid moving eloquence and moral 
fervour. Out of many other individuals who helped,' 
a few must be elected as deserving m a special degree 
the gratitude of India. It Were an impertinence to 
praise Mr. Andrews. The consecration of his life, his 
character and his unequalled knowledge of Kenya and 
kindred problems gave his words an authority that ■ 
could not be denied , and to his clear-sighted human- 
ity must be given as much credit as to any other single 
cause for the final acknowledgment of the African- - 
natives paramount interest. Mr Polak, lidless watcher 
of India’s weal in Britain as well as overseas, often critiJ 
cised but not thanked equally often, was practically in • 
charge of our deputation’s activity and never grudged 
time, energy or money Our good fortune secured us 
the sympathy and aid of the Rev. Dr. Oldham, whose 
lively sense of justice and human brotherhood is 
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muted to rare sagacity and power of pcrsoasJom His 
Highneis the Agha Khan it needs scarcely be > said 
“thronghont guided om counsels and ungrudgingly 
employed the skill and resourcefulness of a remarkable 
personality for the cause which during several years 
he has made his own No list, however meagre, of our 
indebtedness could be complete which did not make 
promment menbon of the great service rendered by 
the party which now forms His Majesty g Cpposibon 
m allowing rts spokesman m Parliament to promise 
that, when it comes into power, jnsbee and brother 
hood shall be established in the Commonwealth. 

COMPtAINT AGAINST COLONIAL OPFICB. 

We are constrained to make one adverse remaric 
on the procedure of the Colonial Office, They grant 
ed private interviews to us and what were understood 
to be prdnninary interviews to the Kenya deputabons, 
white and Indian. Our countrymen were asked be- 
sides to submit a wntten statement of their case, 
which they did, A long bme was then allowed to 
elapse. A week before the Cdotual vote was to be 
taken up in the Committee of the House, the Indian 
deputabons were received together by His Grace the 
Duke of the Devonshire attended by ha principal 
offioala. We were told that our representations had 
been fully considered that the Colonial Office had 
embodied then* conclusions in recommendaboos placed 
before the Cabinet that these could not be digged 
and that might makeanj further reprcsaitaboos 
that we wished to make at the stage. We said wc 
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might be able to adduce fresh evidence or make addi- 
tional statements if we knew the recommendations 
that His Grace had made to the Cabinet. But he was 
firm in refusing to take us into his confidence and 
-added that the white deputation would be placed in 
no better position. After some more futile talk the 
meeting broke up. We must record our feeling that 
if we had known of the recommendations even at 
that late stage we might have shown sufficient reason 
to change them at least m part. In a statement pub- 
lished in the London Press, after the debate m the 
Commons, Lord Delamere stated that he and his 
colleagues had signed the settlement in token of their 
acceptance. The Kenya Indians were not invited to 
sign anything. We could not make out whether any 
-discrimination was made between the two deputations 
by the Colonial Office. Some light must be thrown on 
the matter. 

RELATIONS WITH INDIA OFFICE 
Lords Peel and Winterton showed us every pos- 
sible consideration personally. We saw them fairly 
frequently in the first part of our stay in London. 
Besides, they enabled us to see other influential per- 
sons by arranging luncheon parties for the purpose. 
These and similar kindnesses and courtesies we desire 
to acknowledge with the most sincere gratitude. Our 
discussions of the Kenya question were full in the 
beginning and marked by much freedom. It would 
be appropriate in this context to indicate certam im- 
portant points wh ch arose from these discussions. " 
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L The India Office urged ns at the very start td 
take a definite stand 00 the Wood Wintcrtoii agree- 
ment. After a little hesitation we adopted the ad 
vice, but not before obtaming from the India Office a 
declaration of their intention not to be shaken From 
that time onward, we have on every pnbhc and private 
occasion repeated our adherence to this compromise. 
The final settlement, however as any one can see, e 
a material falling off from the Wood Wmterton agree- 
ment under every head except segregation Yet our 
champions at the India Office have acquiesced in it 
and advise India to do tikewise.i 

Oar fellow countrymen from Kenya have mmn 
tamed on attitude of disapproval towards this agree- 
ment StQl we have good reason to believe that if 
in the end the Cabmets decision had coincided m 
the mam with that agreement they would have 
come into Ime with us and accepted it as a working 
compromise. 

II We pointed out to the India Office that it 
was wrong to base our claims on the resolution of 
the Imperial Conference of 1921 That resolution ap- 
plied only to the self governing domimons, With which 
India had entered mto a sort of reciprocity 
SUCCESSION OF PLEDGES 
It was obvious on a perusal of its terms that m 
the particular case of Kenya it would negative the 
claim that India put forward to free emigration. As 
a matter of fact, the white settlers Werq not slow to 
take advantage of this flaw in our reasoning and to 
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insist that before the second part was applied to their 
colony, the fitst part should be applied as well. We 
followed our own line in advocating India’s claims, 
and as Lord Peel stated m the Upper House, relied 
rather on the equities of the case and the succession 
of Britain’s pledges. 

In fact, our case with regard to Kenya would 
not have lost in cogency if the 1921 Conference had 
passed no resolution on the status of Indians abroad. 
Our readers will note, however, that the White Paper 
treats the Indians’ claim as though it rested solely on 
the terms of that resolution. 

III. Some few weeks after our arrival m London 
the India Office began to induce us to accept the 
communal m place of the common franchise. This- 
we firmly refused to do. When reminded of several 
communities in India being m favour of the commun- 
al arrangement, we replied that even those communi- 
ties would reject it without hesitation if Indians^ 
were not granted the same amount of representation 
in the legislature as the white settlers. The idea of 
equality was the supreme test, and ^if it was 
not to be found* in a common franchise, it 
must be found at least m the amount of re- 
presentation. 

AN OMINOUS DIFFERENCE 

fc- 

IV. An ominous difference made its appearance 
in the very beginning. The India Office professed a 
horror of first principles, and urged us to avoid such 
expressions as equality and equal citizenship. We 

32 
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argued that h sounded like practical wisdom m a 
debate on details but our entire claim was to equality 
and no actual suggeation could be tested except by 
reference to that prmaple. Where it seemed im* 
necessary we would avoid rhetoric as generalisations 
hut if it came to lo sing a pomt by losing sight of the 
equality idea we should not shnuk from enunciatmg 
it* Propaganda Was impossible without contmoal 
appeal to principles, Wc were unable, therefore, to 
heed this caotion of the India Office. In the propa 
.ganda of oar adveraanes the head and front of our 
offending was often stated to be the asaertion of a 
claim to equality, the very aildaaty of which was 
sufficient to take away their breath. The pubhc wtU 
not fail to notice the fact that throughout the White 
Paper the equality test is not applied to any of the 
Cabinet s decisions. It is for the very good reason 
that none of these will satisfy it. Did the India 
■Office smell a dismal lack of prmciple in the coming 
deasion that they were so anxious to disturb our 
■Simple faith in the very beginning ? 

About a week before the White Paper was issued, 
we were informed, on what seemed good authority 
but turned out otherwise, that the Cabinet were go* 
ing to decide in our favour on segregatioa and immi 
gration, but against us on the highlands question 
and the franchise. We did not give op hope even 
then but sent to Lord Peel on the 2oth July for sub- 
mission to the Cabinet a letter on those two 
points. 
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disappointment AND INDIGNATION 
^ Our disappointment and indignation can be 
imagined when we read the White Paper. Indians 
would not be excluded on racial but on economic 
grounds The native of Kenya needed to be protected 
from^ unequal competition m certain occupations* 
and just those occupations Were named which Indiana 
followed The Cabinet had nothing to say about 
those that took away the land and the liberties of the 
native by force and by diplomatic expedients of a 
questionable character well-known in the historv of 

the contact of East and West, and of civihsed and 
oarbarous communities. 

Decisions so palpably one sided and so flagrantlv 
subversive of repeated promises and professions must 
have a deeper basis than is to be seen in the snecn,,. 
reasoning of the White Paper. The 6rst part thereof 

purports to give the historical background, but it « 

utterly misleading on account of two glarmg omissions 
One of these is the long, close and uninterrupted 
connection of India with pre-British as well as Rrft n 
Kenya The other, with which we arTconfetl 
ere, is he state of preparedness for rebellion in which 
the white community of Kenya have been forV 
tune They boasted that BriLh opinion wol ®! 
tolerate the despatch of forces to Kenya, and 
forces w^e despatched in defiance of that opml 
-they would not act. A notor.ous parallel from ' h ’ 
recent history of Ulster was relied on in sunnort t 
this hope. On the other side, what was there to fL f 
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liecontont amongtt ctrUm of Indians might 

ha gcnidnc but it W'a? harmless Hard words new 
IosnI an ctnjur^ Scccj«on» ticital\*s« ol the admintstra 
tton, chronii- deadlorfca» thr^ have been talkovl of for 
some >*tata no>\ Kon OKipcntion ended wnth the 
arrvat of the leader The salt tax agitation could not 
come off As for the Lihcrd fSrtv m Indian poliUc?^ 
dtvl thc> CN'cr amount to much } An^diow thc\ wxre 
no longer neexssirN This cn of ** \\ clf ” had been 
overdone The \ icero\ of India could still keep the 
country quiet if told to do so» In an\ cas< there was 
a ^fe interval now Let Britwh mterttts be con^ 
aoUdatrd in all pjesiWe w*a\'S before Indians learned 
to cause real trouble. 

FtlTURS USES OV ACTIMTT 
'^timents of this tmour W'ete often expressed 
m certain ergans of the Bntt>h press; \\ l heard them 
now and then m arUcs when, the secret springs of 
VNOlicv are knowm It w*oald be beyond the promnee 
of our deputation to suggest the future lines of nou 
ofR^vd acliMtv m Inda or m Kenv^a Rut our re^xjrt 
would hare I'een incomplete indeed it would hav-e 
t^e^n fal«“ and misleading, if w;. had for anv reojons 
whatever, kept from the people of Indu the teal im 
W'atdncss of the fll*«ucceM of our nnac-ui* 
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Soon after his return from England Mi Sastri, 
whose medical advisers had enjoined on him com'plete 
itest for some months from all public activity issued a 
'powerful statement on the Kenya decision. Th^ 
document Which is printed heloio gave -fitting expres- 
sion to the feeling of indignation and resentment over 
ihe betrayal of Indian interests in Kenya — 

1 FEEL it a great misfortune to be put out of actioa 
when there is such urgent call for service m the 
cause of the Motherland. But I have been warn- 
ed that I must take complete rest if I am to avoid a 
■collapse. Before doing so, I wish to say a feW words 
to the public. 

I advocate without hesitation n policy of vigor- 
ous action by our country to indicate our genuine 
ieeling to a people who attach no meaning to mere 
verbal expression of them. I say '* country ” gene- 
rally, because it is impossible to expect a Govern- 
ment which IS not nationa), either in spirit or 
Jin personnel, and which is compelled to look to 
Whitehall for orders even m matters of secondary 
importance, to act for the people and in the name 
-of the people, when despatch- writing and argument- 
.ation have come to an end. This proved incapacity 
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of our Govenuneot 13 a gnevoufi handicap m the- 
mamtenance of onr jost nghta as against other 
commonfties m this Empire. If we could imagine 
for a moment that we had our own Government- 
when the Cabmrf deck ion on Kenya was announced 
they would have taken instantaneous action with 
tlio same mstinct with which for example, one’s 
nght hand moves to protect from mjnry any part 
of ones body There would be no need of public 
meetings and protestatioDS no need of hartals 
and passionate cnes for help. There is no country 
in the vrorld where if time were allowed for 
popular deh*berBtton or the balancing of good 
against evil, of matenal interest against National 
honour emment individuals and even considerable 
sections of people would not be found to counsel a 
course of feebleness and resignation In India it 
18 no wonder that such active feelmg of indignation 
as there is cannot be mobilised for an immediate 
stroke. It IS an inherent weakness of the present 
stage of our political evolution that a large popular 
effort should lead to much spectacular display but 
Lttle calculable result. There is no use trying to 
transcend this regrettable limitatiou The situation 
would be utterly dev oid of hope if wc waited till w 0 
could act on the highest plane and with shining 
prospects of sDccess With cheap cymasra people 
fling the word ineffective at all proposals which 
cannot brmg about the surrender of the British 
•Cabinet and re\*ocation of the settlement of July 24th 
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Some time ago the representatives of two Donu- 
nions, displeased at a comparatively tnflmg arrange- 
ment made by the authorities of the Bnttsh Empire 
Exhibition^ 1924, threatened nonparticipation and 
earned then- point That b the way m which seri- 
ous di^leasure shows itself If our Government 
could take such a step no Cabmet would think of 
treatmg it as they have treated it in the case nf 
Kenya- Few persons realise in India what great 
importance is attached to the Exhibition as a dis- 
play of the resources of the Empire, or what glowing 
hopes are entertained in the business world of its 
material benefits. In both directions India s part m 
the show IS imposing Donbtless the trained exploit 
ers of the world would see that she profited as little 
as posable m the end Correspondingly her with- 
drawal if its possibihty conld be conceived, would 
be felt as m the nature of a blow at the Empire. 
Tremendous efforts must be made by influential local 
committees to keep back private exhibitors and semi- 
official agcnacs while the Government and statutory 
bodies bke Improvements Trusts most be reached 
by the usual channels of public opinion until the new 
Legislatures could take the consUtutional action 
open to them 

Nobody supposes that the withdrawal of the 
unofficial representatives of India from the Imperial 
Conference will reduce it to a state of impotence or 
paralj’sis. Those, however who value self respect 
and study its manifestations m human affairs wiU 
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look for certain ** prompt reactions,” to use an 
Amencan expression, when it is infringed. It is not 
-easy any longer to persuade the average British 
politician that amongst our intelligentsia and their 
representatives in high circles, feelings of resentment 
and indignation are of the same kind as in the rest 
of the world. Dominion as well as British statesmen 
may think our indignation misplaced and profess 
unconcern at our absence. But they cannot help 
iDeing conscious, in contemplating our vacant places, 
that affronted human nature had found becoming 
expression. Again, who will pretend that the 
measures of retaliation recommended to our future 
Legislatures iwill inflict injury on the offending 
communities at all adequate to the injury that we 
have received ? Nevertheless, such action as we 
'Can take is fully expected and cannot be avoided 
^cept at the risk of worse mdignities and insults. 
I well remember being told in Ig2i : ” If we hit you, 
why don’t you hit us in return ? We have accord- 
ed you full power of reciprocity.” Where one is in 
the grip of a big bully, patient and philosophic sub- 
Tnission is no remedy. To hit out with all one’s 
strength may not be effective either, but it is at least 
a vindication of one’s manhood. The poet has said 
that the impnsoned cobra strikes not so much to 
punish the tormentor, as out of wounded pride. 

The prosecution of these measures, provoked by 
the denial of equality in^the Empire, will be neces- 
sarily obstructed and rendered nugatory by the Gov- 
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ernment of India. In tating such on attitude, the- 
Viceroy and his Councfllors will only be mcreasuig 
theu* own difficulbea and goadmg the A*isembly on to' 
fixed and implacable hoebbty which can only haste n - 
the day of Responsible Government m the country 
That would be a gam not the less great for being in- 
direct, of the course of determined opposition forced 
on the people and their cbos^ leaders at this junc 
tare. These developments, which the immediate 
future holds m store, must be made clear to the con 
stitnenaes at this general dectioo. Their political^ 
education will thus receive an impetus which nothing- 
else can give and candidates must nsgard it as their 
primary duty to obtain mandates m tbs behalf be- 
sides canvassing votes m the usual way 

One s sometimes amused and sometimes irntated* 
by the unscrupulous use towhichtheexistence of castes 
m this country is put by our enemies. Subdued and* 
chastened, we bow to the penalties inflicted on ua by 
the law of National Karma. But bow can they 
admonish us who profit by our divided condition and 
m not a few cases foment it? Are they our Provid 
ence? Do they set upas our teachers? If so let 
them show us the better way by their example, and 
not quote our social strata as a jnshfication for their 
unworthy practice. We are hungering through our 
renovated religion and revivified philosoph) for 
oppor tu nities of teaching the world some spintual 
truths. While these opportunities seem alow In com 
mg here is n degenerate Western world, cop>^Dg our 
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■caste system, our practice of segregation, our social* 
iniquities and,' alas, even our diarchy, our communal 
elections and our “ disproportionate representation ” 
of minorities. We are endeavouring to get out of 
-these unhealthy institutions The reactionaries and 
obscurantists in our country can wish for no better 
support for their outworn systems than their adoption- 
by the civilised nations of the West in express imita- 
tion. 

Far be it from me to ignore or even to underrate 
the enormous benefits of the British rule in India. I 
have often spoken and written of these and of the 
glorious mission of the British Commonwealth. And 
I hope to live to do so again m better times, when 
British Imperialism shall have shed its lower and 
assumed its higher character. But it is sad to con- 
template a people with a high destmy within their 
reach and calling themselves a lesser League of 
Nations, setting up, after mature deliberation, a colour 
bar after the Boer pattern. 

Hard as flint, dry as the Sahara, must be the 
Indian heart which can survey without emotion the 
long tale of wrongs and indignities to which our 
people have been subjected within an Empire that 
talks all the time of human brotherhood and even- 
handed justice. ' I cannot stop now to tell the tale. 
Let us look at Kenya. We have gone there for some 
centuries now. The British Commonwealth came 
there only to safeguard our interests Not only did 
we furnish the occasion, but we exerted our influence 
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to establish a Bntish Protectorate. The earhest 
Bntish officers thooght that the new temtory could 
be a surtable outlet for congested Distncts in India 
Oar cooly labour built the Railways. In fact to-day 
not only the Railways but the Government offices 
arc run by our clerical labour The currency system 
was ours till rt was Bopplanted recently to the rum 
of Indian wealth. The Indian Penal Code was in 
trodaced. Opr armies fonght on the soil of Kciiya 
more than once to keep the Union Jack flymg We 
are the only people now that do anything to teach 
and train the Native m the arts of civilijed hfe. 
Great numbers of Indians were born and bred there. 
After many years, danng which we were invited, 
employed and encouraged to be now told at the 
bidding of a few narrow minded Whites that we are 
a danger to the Native that we are a moral and 
physical infection and that our fntnre immigration 
must be controlled and finally stopped — this is ^ 
refinement of ingratitude and tyranny the thought 
of which still lacerates my heart, though it has been 
my constant compamon night and day during some 
mouths 

It may not be pleasing to Government but it 
IS good for them to know that there is hardly an 
mtelhgent or patriotic Indian who does not interpret 
and lament the Kenya Jcttlement in the wTiy I 
do. It may not be pleasing to Government, but 
rt is good for them to know that there is hardly 
an intelligent and patnotic Indian who does not 
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consider the settlement as setting aside a long 
succession of righteous pledges in the direction of 
human brotherhood, in favour of an unrighteous 
pledge made hy incompetent authorities and m the 
face of earnest protests. It may not be pleasing to - 
Government, but it is good for them to know that 
when I declare the attenuation of my faith in. the" 
British Empire and in the British professions, the 
only Indians, even in “ Moderate circles " who dis- 
sent, are those who avow that they had never any 
faith in either. The Kenya settlement is a grave 
National humiliation. It shakes the foundations 
of our public life. Party interests and party shibbo- 
leths seem now an irrelevance as well as a heavy 
handicap I am happy to believe that the mem- 
bers of the Servants of India Society are unanimous 
in their desire while remaining true to the Liberal 
creed and that of its Founder, to co-operate with men 
and women of all parties in the country in trying to- 
get the grievous - wrong lighted and in the speedy 
achievement of Swaraj, which is the sovereign need 
of the hour. 


Reply to Gen-Smuts 


The Uxghi Son'hle V 8 Srtnxvasa Satin, 
requested hy the Aetoctaied Fress of Indxa at 
Bangalore to make a etatement regarding the Imperial 
Conference Mid — 

O F several references made to me at the Imperial 
Conference m Loodon there are two, which 
may not be folly nnderstood without a state- 
ment from me- I will deal first with the remark of 
Mr Mackenne Kjng, Prune Minister of Canada cast 
iDg donbt on the helpfulness to the Indian cause of 
my recent visit to that country These are his 
words — I say that, for that reason that I am not 
£0 sure, that Mr Sastn s visit made it easier for us to 
deal with this problem- I would pot it this way 
Mr Sastnsvisit helped to direct the attention of the"^ 
conntry to something which I imagme a greater part 
of the country knew nothing about. Once however, 
Mr Sastn began dehvcriog speeches labour councils 
from one end of the coonliy to the other began to 
receive commumcabons from Inboor organisations of 
Bntish Columbia, asking them to take care of and 
see that such standards as labour had won in British 
Colombia were maintained. 

Mr King had foreseen this sort of result from 
mj public speaking even before I landed in Canada 
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‘Once while I was still in Melbourne and another 
tune, as soon as I landed in Victoria, I was advised 
that I should avoid public speaking m his Dominion. 
After anxious thought, I resolved to pursue the 
course which I had pursued m Australia and New 
Zealand and make an appeal to the electorates them- 
selves on behalf of Indians. On Mr. King’s own 
testimony I was not unsuccessful, seeing that the 
people “ from one end of the country to the other ” 
were made aware of the disability under which their 
Indian fellow — citizens have always laboured but of 
which they were till then ignorant. Ventilation is 
Ihe first step towards the redress of political grievance. 
Mr. King’s attitude however is quiet intelligible It 
is not every Government which welcomes a move- 
ment for the rectification of a public wrong The 
authorities think first and foremost, of the embar- 
rassment that may be caused to themselves and of 
other things only afterwards, if at all ; but the 
political agitator must remember that no omelette 
was ever made without breakmg some beautiful 
iittle eggs and that as a South Indian proverb says, 
mere mantras did not bring down the mango 
at any time. Besides, if, acting on Mr. King’s advice, 
I had observed the rule of silence, India would have 
found it difficult to understand the situation and, to 
compare small things with great, an international or 
rather mter-Dominion incident would have been 
created which would have given my Dominion tour 
of 1,922 a character quite different from that which. 
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It now bears. May I say, not xmhappfly as might 
guessed, Mr King’s half hearted complaint was seixed 
upon for ha own purpose by that master of poIibcaT 
and diplomatic strategy who spoke for the Union of 
South Ainca? I will quote relevant passages from 
his speech * So far as I can judge, the atmosphere 
has become really worse m the last two years for the 
resolution on this question in South Africa, undoubt 
edly it has become worse. That a due partly to 
the visit of Mr Sastri and hia speeches in the various 
parts of the Empire to which I do not wish to refer 
with any parbcolanty The Prime Minister of Canada 
has said what the effect of the visit*has been m Canada 
and m South Ainca it has nndonbtedly emphasised 
the difficulties that existed before. That was one of 
the reasons why I thought it might not be wae for 
Mr Sastri to come to South Africa Our difficulties 
are great enough as they are " It was at the end of 
the 1921 Conference when the delegates were taking- 
leave of one another that General Smuts warned me 
not to go to South Ainca until be should tell me the 
tune was npe. I thought at the time it meant never 
and I wondered too how he, of all people, could 
suspect the possibflity of my visiting South Africa 
which, by hts own emphatic action had been carefully 
excluded from the scope of the now famous resolution 

WHY MR. SASTRI DID NOT CO TO S AFRICA 

The explanation was that during our discuaions 
a somewhat unpleasant exchange of recollections had 
taken place regarding the visit of mine to South Africa 
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which had been contemplated the previous year but 
had not come off. Lord Chelmsford’s Government 
had proposed in 1920 that I should proceed alone 
with Sir Benjamin Robertson to watch the Indian 
case before the Solomon Commission of Enquiry 
which had just been appointed. The Government of 
General Smuts would at first have none of me, but 
as my name was pressed by our Government, they 
stipulated that I should be warned that I should be 
treated only as Sir Benjamin’s social inferior. In 
answer to further enquiry they explained that owing 
to the activity of the Anti-Asiatic League the feeling 
against Indians was running so high that it might 
not be possible to find me suitable hotel accommoda- 
tion, that I might be subjected to indignities and that 
if I accepted social inferionty from the start, I should 
have no right afterwards to complain of unequal 
treatment Our Government protested against the 
extraordinary proposal and succeeded finally in get- 
ting my name accepted but not without an expression 
of regret on the part of the Union Government that, 
owing to my association, it would not be possible to 
extend to Sir Benjamin Robertson all courtesies and 
hospitalities to which a representative of the Govern- 
ment of India was entitled. I was by no means eager 
to drag down Sir Benjamin to the black man’s level, 
nor did I consider it wise for one, who was to plead 
for the equality of his countrymen with other subjects 
of His Majesty, to begin by admittmg his own 

inferiority. In the end, I felt constrained to decline in 
33 
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the circumstances to proceed to South Afnca as the 
Govmiments representative. My decision at that 
time brought hard words on me from cntica in India 
and several expreaions of natural disappomtment 
from our coantryraen m South Africa, but the entire 
correspondence between the two Governments has 
unfortunately been by means of secret cables which I 
•could not then divulge for exculpating myself What, 
however, was my surprise when General Smuts dts- 
•clauned the responsibihty for it m 1921 how could 
a constitubonal Go\ emor General, I wondered, pur 
porting to speak on b eh al f of the Govemraent of the 
Union have raised a tremendous difflcnlty of that 
kind without the knowledge of his Prime Minister I 
tned to probe the matter further, but succeeded only 
in discovering that there were other things than the 
partition of Bengal, of which no one was desirous of 
acceptmg paternity All information that has emce 
come to ray knowledge regarding Sir Benjamin’s 
deputation in 1920 goes ooly to vindicate my jodg 
ment m refusmg to join it on an inferior status. Let 
us radolge m the hope, however famt, that the 
ejccbange of invitations and offers of hospitahty 
between the Maharajah of Alwor and General Smuts 
may herald the fall of the barrier, which now bafBes 
all diplomatic skill of the India Office and the Gov 
emment of India. General Smuts has other remarks 
about roc. I am thankful and proud that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru aiBocmted himself and also m fact 
milhoas of India With my demand of equahty^ with 
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any class of His Majesty’s subjects within the 
Empire. The people of South Africa, except the 
Cape, are unable to tolerate even the rnentibn of 
that' demand. Their constitution and their tradi- 
tional belief alike forbid it. 

AN insoluble problem 
A shrewd English friend, m whose rounded 
'experiences as well as sturdy liberalism I have the 
utmost faith once observed that the question of 
Indians in South Africa was simply insoluble. AH 
that can be hoped for is complete isolation of that 
Domimon. ’ The Cabinet of Great Britain incurred a 
serious responsibility in permitting Boer ideals to 
travel beyond the borders of the Union. Till Kenya 
and the whole of British Africa, excepting the intract- 
able b^tch where the only choice is between General 
Hertzhog and General Smuts, are completely emanci- 
pated from the colour prejudice which threatens the 
very conception of human brotherhood and hang 
like a black cloud over the future of the race it is 
impossible for Indians or indeed for any non- white 
races to feel safe within the British Empire. 

Sir Tej Bahadur has devised and the Imperial 
Conference has blessed the means of accentuating the 
isolation of South Africa, I am not prepared, (how 
can I be), to say that it will succeed. But I hope 
with all my heart that it will. Having supported 
him, we are now bound to try the plan with all our 
skill and vigour. This does not mean that we should 
relax any of the efforts which the non-official opinion 
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has by concensus resolved to make m order to bring 
home our nndemable rights to the Imperial aathonties 
m London We cannot afibrd to do so till w© 
tangible proof that the Kenya wrong will be ngh*oiL 
On one point there could be no doubt. 

DR SAPRDS SERVICE 

Sir Te) Bahadur Sapm has rendered a service for 
which he is entitled to the admnation gratitude aad 
love of all sections of hia countrymen, nor can we with 
hold from Lord Peel the meed of appreciation whiclr 
he has nchly earned. It is a pity, but truth requires- 
that one should qualify the appreoatitai ty the 
remark that the Secretory of State s gallant stand is- 
somewhat belated. I-ord Readings Goveraraeot 
have crowned their sustained and brave advocacy of 
the Indian cause by the complete coubdend^ and 
support which they have apparently extended to thar 
accredited representatives durpig these difficult 
negotiations. 
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The following speech was delivered hy The SL 
Won. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri on the eve of his depar- 
iure from Bangalore, where he Hayed for over three 
months to recoup his health, at a large public meeting 
-convened to hid him farewell. After some remarhs tf 
a personal character, Mr. Sastii said — 

H aving failed and not, as some of you said, 
succeeded in the mission entrusted to me, I 
feel like a person who has fallen from a tiigh 
estate. You gave me a great commission. I went forth 
(kfciotving that it was difficult, knowing too that tnany 
-another stronger and braVer fighter for India’s cause 
:gladly avoided it. I knew that I should fail. But 
I undertook the task, because 1 knew that my failure 
■would not matter, that perhaps through my failure 
somebody after me would be enabled to build Up a 
^uctess that you and your children of the future 
might really cherish as one of India’s achievements 
within the Empire. 

KENYA LOST, EVERYTHING LOST. 

Don’t expect me to go fully into the recent 
history of this Kenya affair. But you will forgive me 
if I make a few observations which I cannot keep 
Iiack in this my first public speech, after an enforced 
l)Ut temporary retirement. Well, “ Kenya lost, eVery 
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thing lost Yoa have been remmded of that expres- 
sioQ of mme more than once this evening I really 
feel that m this case of Kenya a good deal is bound 
np of vital importance to the whole future history of 
this country It ts difBcult for me to speak with 
moderation upon a subject touching so deeply not 
merely our interest, but our pnde as Indian cibrens. 
I will however forbear to use language that might 
seem to abuse the hospitahty of an Indian State, 
but certain observations I must make on thifl- 
occaaion. 

THE REAL INWARDNESS OF THE AFFAIR 

Some one said that the histQr> of the Kenya be- 
trayal might be read in a public document Believe 
me fnendB if you wish to know the real mwardness 
of affairs do not pay any attention to that fuliginous 
document which thej call the White Paper It does 
not contam the true history at aJL The actual facts- 
at the bottom of the case will not be found m the da- 
cusEions that ensued m Parliament they will not be- 
found in the respectable newspapers of Great Bntam 
they will not be found no, not an allusion to them, 
m the vast flood of oratory that marked the proceed 
ings of the last Imperial Conference. No reference 
has been made m these aolemn papers to the fact that 
the Bnbsh Cabinet gaw this decision — because the 
white people in Kenya threatened rebellion. I do not 
Bay that the Bntish Cabinet got intimidated. I do” 
not say that the custodians of the Empire shrank from 
n Inti of strength with such a petty httle place as- 
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Mombassa or Nairobi. That is not my meaning but 
those who are responsible for the conduct of the 
Empire to-day did shrink from a struggle with their 
own countrymen ; if they ventured to put forward a 
regiment, the regiment would refuse to act That 
was the secret of the whole thing. 

THEY WERE ANGRY WITH ME. 

The White Paper discusses the question as if on 
its merits and on its previous history No reference^ 
however, is made to this subject. When I, caring 
only for truth and for India’s honour, mentioned it 
for the first time to a public audience, they all seemed 
aghast. They seemed to think that I was giving 
utterance to something which ought to be hidden 
from the public gaze. They were evidently not proud 
of the transaction. They certainly were very angry 
with me. Friends and critics, newspaper oracles, 
Members of Parhament, those who were glad any 
time to welcome me in the street and shake hands 
with me as fellow-citizens, all thought that I had 
been guilty of a sin of the most grievous des- 
cription, much like the sensitve daughter-in-law in 
a family, who, having received a beating from the 
husband, smarted under it no doubt, but far more 
because the brother-in-law and sister-in law had been 
looking on. The British Cabinet and the public of 
London were not so ashamed of their having yielded 
to fear and inflicted grievous wrong on India. They 
were far more angry, because I had taken the world 
into my confidence. 
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WE OUGHT TO HAVE A DITFERENT GOVERNMENT 
And now what are onr defendets doing; ? The 
•Government of India, aD honour to them -stood by ns 
to the very end of the discosion. Perfectly tme, thg^ 
gave ns every moral enpport they coali Bnt when 
the time for talk bad gone and the time for something 
snhstantial had come, when we had to tell the British 
Cabinet that if one side threatened rebellion weshonld 
at least threaten a httle tronble, when the tune had 
come to say that car Government necesarily shrank 
back — you conld not expect the agents of the Bntish 
■Cabinet to take np that attitude. Then, let me tell 
yon, for the first tnne more vividly than ever, for 
the first tune more stunogly than ever I felt that if 
We were to win onr way in the world we ought to 
have a different Government altogether %Vhat is the 
state of things to-day ? 

THE IMMIGRATION BOX 
The Govemroent of India, m order to hearten 
ns, say Now that matter is gone, let ns not weep 
•over it, because ail is not lost There is the Immi 
gration Bni comuig on We will discnss it thread 
bore attack all its provisions from A to Z We will 
see what the Kenya people will do and what the 
British Cabinet will do. We arc going certainly to 
have thick boots filled with discussion about Clause 
A and Exception B and Explanation C But I assure 
you that it is the case of the young lad who was 
bidden to hold a runaway bull but was foolish enough 
to let the nose rope go and then hung on for oU he 
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was worth by its tail. You know what would happen 
to that innocent young adventurer. Well, the people 
■of India and the Government 'of India are in nO 
better case. When the Bribsh Cabinet allowed tho 
Kenya Government to control our immigration on 
■one pretext or another, the case was gone. The horse 
had been stolen, you might shut the door bang a 
hund^d times after, but you could not recover it by 
any discussion, however meticulous, however ably 
conducted, of the provisions of the Immigration Bill. 
I do not say that nobody should care about it. I do 
not say that the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Bombay, for instance, must not busy itself with neces- 
sary representations to the authorities of Kenya. Let 
them by all means do so. But the essence of the 
matter lay here. When they said that it was neces- 
sary to administer Kenya in the interests of the 
Afncan native and that for that purpose it might be 
necessary to control immigration, as a theoretical pro- 
position we had no alternative but to agree, and we 
might willingly and gladly agree, as people long 
accustomed to the galling chains of subjection and 
anxious therefore to help anybody, even ' Kenya 
natives, to get back their rights from the white 
aggressors. We could well agree to that, and we did. 

But the point is this, that the unhappy African 
native has his only friends amongst Indians, that 
the white settler there is a landgrabber, that he is a 
political tormentor whose one business is to oppress, 
ito keep down, to make selfish laws, to exact labour 
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from poor people there, to nse tbeir energies for her 
own benefit m other words, to nao the language of 
one of thar accredited spokesmen, having stolen the 
lands of the native, the next thing was to steel ha 
Ifmhs, If rmmjgrahon was to be controlled, the- 
immigraboa of the white man was to be controlled 
and not that of the Indian. That a an attitude that 
We ought to have taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet take in the matter I expressed it 
several tiroes in London, I have nothing to conceal 
and I will say that again. But there comes the 
trouble. Do you expect Lord Reading to say so for 
you ? Do you expect Lord Reading and his Govern 
ment to say that if immigration has to be controlled 
it has to be m the of whites and not of Indams ? 
Every one of them might feel so, and I beheve m my 
heart of hearts that every one does feel so but nobody 
dares to say it and yet if we are to Wm this case 
that IS the thing, however unpleasant, to be said. 
There again comes a handicap m our having a 
Government which can only go a short way in 
championing our nghts which cannot speak the full 
truth which cannot speak as you and I Would, 
which cannot tell the Bntisb Cabinet * Be impartial 
be just if you dare and tell your own people not to do 
Wrong 

THE ELECTIONS, 

There ts another point that is being forced upon 
jny attention. However unwilling I was to recognise 
it in such vwid colours m the past, I can no longer 
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conceal from myself that without a Government that 
we could fnake and unmake as free people, we arc 
bound to lose in the struggle m future It is to that 
great object that all our energies have now to be bent. 
All talk of moderate and immoderate, of e\tremc and' 
mean in Indian politics, has now no meaning for me. 
All must unite round this banner of Dominion Status 
and that promptly. What do we hear from the 
representatives of British power in India to-day ? I 
do not envy Lord Reading this task. I certainly do 
not believe that fate has been c\ccssively kind to him 
m calling upon him, liberal as he is m politics, to go 
about the countrj^ on the eve of a general election 
and tell the people i " Your struggles for an immediate 
constitutional advance will meet with no7i‘posszmn^. 

I Elect, therefore, people who will be content to go on 
the present footing.” Well, he might say so, but the 
country has decided otherwise. Weak and disunited 
almost like a baby in her politics, India has, it seems 
to me, still spoken out boldly, I mean through the 
general elections India has not heeded the warning 
which, bidden or spontaneously, Lord Reading thought 
it fit continually to administer to our people. 

KENYA AND ANGLO-INDIANS 
Now what do the great people who have to gulde- 
ns in all these matters say ^ I mean the great repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Indian press, the great repre- 
sentatives of the British press, or those who, occupy- 
ing high and responsible posts m the Indian Civil" 
Service continually admonish the Indian patriot on 
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hig duty tell yooDg and old alike without any bias 
or partiality that if we place the whole of the Indian 
heance at their disposal and« perhaps, abolish the 
posts of Accountant General and Auditor General, 
everything would go well with Indm. Th6y tell 03 
‘ What are you doing? You people of modern India 
are not like your forefathers at alL Your forefathers 
talked of Life Everlasting of the eternal round of 
Samsara of the vanity of aD worldly effort Why 
hurry? There is an Eternity before yotn Did they 
not speak of life after death ? You live for ever Why 
want equality at once? Wait" Applying this aigu 
ment to the immediate problem of Kenya a great 
friend of ours, m whose good intenbons I still have 
faith of a sort mind you told me RcaDy yon ore 
unreasonable. It is true that there is no perfect 
equality between your people and mine m Kenya. 
Those fellows have got 1 1 seats on the Legislative 
Counal and have given you 5 Well, I admit this 
IS an inadequate number Certainly it ought to be 
increased and I am perfectly willing yrhen the time 
cornea to give my vote for 6 ** Who knows ten years 
hence, or twenty years hence another enterprising 
man may come forward and tell ns, *Vre Avill give you 
seven and twenty years after that a still more bene 
ficent mmded statesman may be wfllmg to go ahead 
and venture to vote for 8, so that mahout two or 
three centimes we shall reach the figure n Now 
that man was quite sincere. He thought that it ivas 
good I enough progress for the Indian An Anglo- 
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Indian Civilian here told me : “ If you want increased 
Indianisation, you are now, say about 1 1 per cent m 
the Services; you get it raised to i 2 or 13, if you 
please, and be done with it. Don disturb us for 
another generation ” Well, that is Ihe way they 
have begun to talk to us. They do not deny the 
justice of our case. Only they are somewhat dis- 
quieted when we wish to rush along at this furious 
rate threatening the peace of India and the safety of 
the Empire, but are willing to agree to " a more 
wholesome, better ordered rate of progress.” 

THE HARDENED BRITON 
Now I come to the most pathetic part of the 
whole thing. There are some amongst us who believe 
that, for one reason or another, we must bide our 
time and obtain our due, may be more slowly than 
we wish. If finally we are sure that we shall get 
the thing, let us be content to march at even a slower 
rate than heretofore. Let me tell you frankly that 
I am one of those who sympathise with this line of 
argument. I also have always spoken for peaceful 
and constitutional progress, and I believe, examining 
my heart as minutely as I myself can, I am still on 
the side of peaceful and constitutional progress I 
am quite willing that we should move slowly, provi- 
ded that we were sure that our faces were set in the 
right direction and that day by day, year by year, we 
left things behind that were in front and got along to 
positions which seemed too far off, provided that we 
were sure we were moving and moving ahead But. 
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are we sore ? is the whole qaestiOTf I thonght 
we were. 1 do not think so any more, and therein 
lies my apprehension for the fntnre. The ‘Englishman 
having once been generons, is now afraid of his 
generosity He thinks he has given too ranch and 
there is a disposition m England which^ I am thank 
fal is not universal but is undesirably prominent 
amongst the Die-Hards and Tones, who now wield 
the destinies of the Empire — there is a disposition 
on their part now to think that if they cannot actually 
take back it b best to keep things stationary You 
may plead justice, equality and the necessity of fide- 
lity to promises and pledges and engagements. That 
doe not touch the hardened Bnton when he is bent 
on safeguarding his vested mterests I have seen it 
Justice and equality ver> well fine things these. 
All homage is due to them and the Englishman is 
ready with his homage as well Bat if a conflict 
with his interests arises, if without open barefaced 
denial he could keep off the evil day, he would by 
every means m his power That may be homan 
nature, and some of you may say we are no better 
perhaps. Wc are not, any bow we have not been 
keepmg on Empire, we do not wnsh to preserve nghts 
stolen from other people. Wc do not wish to aggress 
and, therefore let us speak with our limited experience 
and not test ourselves in aD> imaginary scale. The 
tnal has not come to os and we may well, therefore 
tcD the people who boast so much about their pnnd 
pies of justice and human brotherhood Keep 
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your engagements like honest folk, fulfil your 

promises like just kings, that take their power from 

on high and must use their power so as to be 

^pproved from on high.” That we have continually 
to tell them. ^ 

VESTED INTERESTS AND BRITISH JUSTICE 
Lord Reading, to whom we have to look for 
guidance, from whom the words that come are cer- 
tainly entitled to our respectful attention, counsels 
us m our future struggle to put faith m the sense of 
justice and righteousness of the British nation. Well 
aUow me to speak with a little freedom on this part 
of the subject. “ The sense of justice of the British 
Nation ” IS an expression with which I am fairly 
familiar. I have used it on countless occasions. I 
know Its full meaning, but I know, alas, its limita- 
tions also. There is a sense of justice, I will admit 
and admit to the fuU, but that sense of justice is not 
easily mobUised every day. You have got to stir it 
up and nothing stirs it up as the prospect of excite 
mentand turmoil and trouble, as the prospect of 
'something being m danger of some vested interests 
being squashed in the struggle. Nothing stimulates 
the somewhat mactive sense of justice as the mani- 
festation of your political strength. 

A PAGE FROM PAST HISTORY. 

Let US read the history of England. You remem- 
*ber some time ago, in the old days of the Ilbert Bill 
controversy, when nothing more serious was at stake 
than the contmued enjoyment of an invidious pn- 
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vilege, the Enropeana of Calcutta and the neighbour- 
hoodf on the occaaion of this threatened loss of pn> 
vilege, banded themselves together and went so far 
as to arrange for the deportation of Lord Ripon He 
was to have been summarily sored and put on board 
a boat that had come up the Hooghly Remember 
however no injury was to be done to him. Only he 
was to be dqxMed from his august position and taken 
away to be safely dcposrted somewhere on the more 
hospitable shores of Great Brltam. That is how 
they teach us how to preserve rights. You have all 
read English history more or less I will only go- 
back to the recent struggle m Ireland- Did the Irish 
people have no faith m the sense of jnstice of the 
Bnbah nation ? Oh they had and they had plenty of 
it Only whenever they made an appeal to the 
sense of justice of the British nation they also made 
an appeal to some other sense, so that two or; three 
senses, quite awake to the situation and acting to- 
gether might do some little justice And how did 
the white people m Kenya behave when their rights 
were threatened? No not their rights, let me say 
their unjust privileges. They did the same thing 
They gave nobce to the Governor that If he was 
going to give anything like «]ual treatment to Indians 
or carry out laws to that effect framed by the British 
Cabinet, be also would be treated m the same gentle 
Way in which the Viceroy of India was treated 
on the llbert Bill occasion. They had everything 
ready for seirure, not only of the Governor, but of 
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his senior officials. Their places of detention were 
actually fixed. 

CHAMPION OF KENYA WHITES. 

That is the way in the British Empire their own 
people, when they want things done, go about the 
business. One of you, heroically inclined, may say:. 
“ If I should do such a thing to-morrow, what would 
be my fate ?” I cannot promise him the treatment 
that they gave, for instance, to Lord Delamere in 
London. Lord Delamere was received everywhere. 
His words were listened to as if they were gospel of 
truth He had a seat in the House of Lords. The 
Duke of Devonshire was smilingly sweet on him • so 
was the Colonial Office from top to bottom. There 
was nothing that Lord Delamere could not do. And 
yet it was Lord Delamere who, as Executive Council- 
lor in Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to^ 
His Majesty, had promised to administer la,ws and to 
do nothing to disturb the peace of the public and so 
forth, and ivhose duty it was to preserve the public 
peace — it was Lord Delamere who had presided at 
countless meetings where the white people threatened 
to rebel. He had himself presided and assisted at 
these disorderly proceedings. He was a man who, if 
the ordinary law had prevailed, should have been 
treated in the manner in which some thousands and 
thousands of our people are being treated to-day. 

OUR CONSTITUTIONAL BATTLE 
I cannot promise you a treatment of that kind 
from the Government of Lord Reading, but you know 
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where yon are exactly Yira could db tHmgB, if only 
your skm were white, which you cannot thihh of 
doing bang what yon are. But withSn your hmit 
ations, Within the law, within the limits recognised 
as allowahl^ to those who are struggling to regam 
lost liberties, who arc strt^lmg to obtain the slow 
fnlfilment of pledges of longstanding and of solemn 
import; there is plenty which we, noo-offitiala, may 
da There is plenty for os to be doing night and 
•day, and it will be my prond privilege, when I have 
left your kind and hospitable neighbourhood' to take 
my humble place amongst those who fight this 
peaceful and constitubonal battle. 

INDIANS OVBRSttAS AND INDIAN STATES^ 

May be, I have done wrong to pour hito the 
contented and placid ‘ears of the citixens of the model 
State of India the meanings and ^vaQlng8 of my 
anguished spirit but I think the question- of Ihdians 
Overseas affects Native States as well os Bntah Indm. 
Moreover I look forward to a time not for distant 
when the distraction between Bnbah India i and 
Indian- India will be one of form and hot of substance. 

I look forward to a time not far distant when you 
will consider yourselves m daily Lfe and ' not merely 
in theory, as dtirens of a large, beautiful and lovable' 
India and not merely as atizens of Mysore. If to me 
and to those of my age that India is but-aivisiaQ, 
there arc about mo young people who will raise glad 
and joyful ejea on that &eara as the realised *8pect 
acle of daDy life, and I bdieve yooiwfll fdrgfve mo If* 
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rfor a moment, I have asked you m anticipation of 
some years yet to share with me some of the troubled 
thoughts With which the, British Indian citizens are 
now oppressed. 

FAREWELL 

I hope you Will allow that I haVe not wasted 
3 our tirte, as I believe honestly that I have bestowed 
one of my afternoons well, when at the close of three 
mOrtths* stay amidst such generous surroundings I 
take leave of all who have helped to make my stay 
happy. I do so not leaving behirid m their hearts a 
feeling that I have gone away as a sphinx having 
-corte as a sphinx, but having told the trouble of my 
heart'and some little plans that I may have for'm’ed 
•for' the future, having m that way tried to repay 
•some of- the hospitality and tenderness and personal 
ntticbrtient that the citizens of Bangalore have 
altvays been extending to me during my stay. 


I 



Immigration Into India Bill 


GpeaJnng tn support qf 7he Hon Str HecaproMd 
Barradhtkary*» molton tn iho Council qf Btcte (13th 
1924) on the Immtffmtton into India Bill the 
BL Hon Iff Saetn opposed Btr Manechjt Dadahhoy e 
demand for a Beleci Committee anci raui — 

S IR, I will try to meet some of the observations 
that have been made by ray Hononrable fnend 
Sir Manedqi. Dadabhoy in the coarse of his speech 
suggesting the appointment of a Select Comnuttee to 
consider this BUI I am of opmion, Sir, that this 
r^erence to a Select Comnuttee is unnecessary Thq j 
Honourable Mr Karandikar said that, m his jndg.-' 
raent the Government of India were really the re- 
presentatives of the Indian people, and that, if there 
^vas a strong wish expressed by our people, the 
Government of India would not be behind hand In 
giving legal embodiment to it I do not wish to- 
traverse that point at all, but I hope that it ib true, 
and that the Honourable Mr Karandikar will m no- 
long time prove m the judgment of bia countrymen 
to ha^ been a true prophet At the present moment, 
however there is one slight consideration which 
abates from the satisfaction that one >vouId deifre 
from such a proposition The Go\*ermncnt of India 
and their spokesmen tned all thej could to oppose 
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llie passage of this measure in the Assembly. It was 
passed, and it is now coming to us under the aegis of 
a private Member of the House. That is as it should 
be. But, if the Government of India were really 
possessed of strength of feeling upon this subject and 
they wished to make themselves, in the fullest and 
amplest sense of the word, understood in the Domi- 
nions, they would have come forward at the earliest 
possible opportunity in this House with amendments, 
■such as the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
wishes to make, so as to make this measure effective, 
■satisfactory and creditable to the Council of State. 
The Government have not brought forward any 
amendments. It is not the Government that propose 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee Am I wrong- 
in inferring that the Government are quite content to 
let the Bill encounter its fate on the shoals of the 
discussion in the Council of State ? 

The Honourable Sir ^Maneckji Dadabhoy spoke 
of the distinction between' reciprocity and retaliation. 
There is a very great deal of distinction between the 
'two. The only question is how far the distinction 
'bears on the point in issue. For one thing, Sir, the 
tundamental distinction between ‘the two expressions 
'Cannot be lost sight of Reciprocity is in good and 
'in bad matters , retaliation can only be in bad 
matters. If the South African Government sent us 
two professors to teach in the Delhi University over 
which the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad 
Shall presides, then we should be acting reciprocally. 
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wesent tivo professors to the Unjv^ity pf Cape* 
Tpwn we 9houl4 not be guilty of retajfetiop m 
9^96. jet^IiafaOD i?7o apply, however, to dis- 

abilities, to hardships aoB to bdi&ntties This is a 
t^tahatory measure. Who could deny it-? I am pre- 
pared to defepd this measure of retaliation and, if a 
stronger pieasnre of retaliation were ^pp^ible I could 
defend it too ip any Court of impartial judges. Woold 
tbejpopourable Sir Maneclgi,Daf3abboy believe me if 
I said to him that in 1921 General Smuts himself 
asLed me ** We have recognised your power to rcta 
hate. Why don t ypn retaliate ? If we lU treat ytrar 
petgile, ytm are at liberty to Hl-treat opr people. 
Genera] grants should not be d^tisfied with any 
measure of the gbaracter thpt we are attempting to 
passto-dpy Central Smuts would not be, if I ivpow 

fais nature. 

As for dissociating Qurselvea from the En^pure, i 
ahonld^ihe people who talk carelesply to note qne or 
tiyo things This expresaiin Sir dissociating our 
selves from the other parts of the Empire detachmff 
opr^elves from th® other parts of the Empire " was- 
brought m by a Government spokesman in the 
Assembly dtmng the d^te which we are following 
to-day and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has used that 
expression here. I do not wish to speak without a 
sense of responalbihtj, and I hope I shall not jmport 
any emotion into my answer on this branch of the 
sqbject. Peviewing the historj of Indians abroad 
one can only bang down one s head here. If we Were 
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brought to the bar of the public opinion of the world, 
the Indian would have to hang down his -head in 
shame that he has submitted to these things for nearly 
35 years and ^till longed and -hoped for>a remedy 
because he did not wish to be thrust out of the 
Empire. He has paid heavily for 'his desire to be 
associated with the Empire,, and dearer and dearet 
prices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him 
thatihe would dissociate himself from the Empire by 
enacting -an innocent reciprocity measure is to abuse 
the language -which the Almighty has given us. Sir* 
to-day- after unparalleled indignities we are not seekj- 
ing dissociation from the Empire. 

V/e are still going down on our knees to ask the 
authorities from outside to find some means of consult* 
ing our self*respect, so that we may still continue 
within 'the Empire. It is not we, it is the other 
members of the British Empire that thrust us out, 
that tell us continually “ we cannot digest the black 
colour of your skin. ,We should like you to remain 
within, but if you must, go out ” Let me assure Sir 
Maneckji Hadhabhoy that there are certain Domi- 
nions which will have no compunction whatever. It 
is not We, Sir ; we wish this association to continue. 
The only thing is we wish this association to be put 
upon a proper basis. The great point in passing this 
measure to-day is that we shall have told fthe British 
Empire that we are no longer the old Govemment^of 
India and the old peOjiIe of India. Would sOme df 
my friends believe me when I -say that-tho Doriiinioiis 
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would not have cootmnally insulted and humiliated 
ns if they did not fed certain that India was not 
governed by In dtuna, bat governed by the British 
people who, m the last resort, wonld do nothing in 
the Way of reaprocity or retaliation. They knew 
that they could play with us and our feelings They 
knew all the time tha t the Viceroy and his Execnbve 
Government were still strong, could hold down India 
and choke the jiatnra] expression of India a feelings. 
That IS why they went on from bad to worse, and 
arc now going on m the same way We wish to tell 
them that the Government of India Act, I919, ifit 
has any meaning has this meanmg that it has 
enabled the Indian people to give natural expression 
to their feelings. I am not quite sore, Sir that I 
have spoken the exact trntb when 1 said that the 
Government of India Act has given them that power 
We know too well that there are still impediments m 
the way of the wishes of the people of India finding 
their natural expression, but I do hope in this case 
that the Government of India, I mean the Execntivo 
Government, will permit the wishes of the people of 
India to find their pr(^>er expression and not use the 
undoubted powers they have of impedmg of distort 
mg and finally of mlsrepresentiDg India, as In the 
past It 18 for that purpose, Sir that I wish the BUI 
to pass toHlay &o that it may stand on oar Statute 
hook as a feeble belated, protest m the shape of some 
bit of law against the continued mishehaviotir of the 
British Cabinet and of the Government of the Dona- 
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■hions. It is still in the power of the Government of 
India under this Bill to keep it inoperative for as 
long a time as they please. Everything is m their 
hands for the Bill is content to enunciate a principle 
and leaves everything to be done by a very very wide 
rule-making power. Such defects, or some at least of 
the defects as have been pointed out to-day, could 
still be remedied by the Executive Government 
making the necessary rules. If there are gaps, they 
could fill them up. If, for instance, any thing is not 
roped in, as Sir Maneckji said, again reproducing a 
note struck in the Assembly, the Government would 
perhaps bnng m an amending measure. When thejr 
■find they cannot touch Kenya, I am sure the Govern- 
ment of India, if they mean to act in this matter, 
would come in With an amending measure which 
would satisfy Sir Meneckji Dadabhoy. But I have 
rather a suspicion that that is an undue apprehension. 
The Government of Kenya, Sir, have now passed a 
measure with a very fully developed franchise law. 
I have a doubt myself although I venture to express 
it with great diffidence, that it would be inconvenient 
to operate a franchise law, as they have had m the 
last three years, unless they had also a law of domicile 
A word Was said on a somewhat delicate matter 
to which I must make a reference in sheer honesty of 
statement. We were told that we should perhaps by 
this measure touch certain members of the Indian 
Civil Service and other services, and that we should 
introduce certain measures which might savour of 
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undue ipcEBonal Jiaim Sir, nobody tin the world* 
would be more unwAlmgrto do &n 3 rtbbg of that kind 
tban pi^sclf, bntif it jsmecessary in order to ^protect 
the self respect of India lahouldnot shrmlc frorant 
much as I ahonld hesitate. Sir Manedqt Dodabhoy 
has overlooked another consideration which he might 
have brought in to terrify his Honourable CoDea^ues- 
m this Conn cfl It a not so much membera ofthe- 
Indmn Civil Service and other services that wooldlie 
affected by it, it is many gallant nfflcers m our Army 
I believe Sir though I should Jike to Teccive some- 
confirmation, I believe, Sir there are many ^gallant 
officers m our Army who come from the Colonies 
and the Dominions, probably more than will be found 
m Ihe aemce. It would affect them too. That 
would be a stranger measure than this. Bnt nre \ve^ 
in taking up a big subject like this, -which is one of 
retaliation against the Dominions, to be defeated by 
that consderatioQ 

The Sontntrable S\r AIojMcJfeJ* Dodabhoy I did 
not say that at olL I said that we could make a 
provisioo to guard against that The Honourable 
Member bas entirely misunderstood me. 

The Dtght Sonourahle V 8 Sr%n%vaaa Saslrt ” 
Speabng of the point that I raised, after the most 
carefol considemtiou of the subject I have -satIsQed 
myself that if Hts Majesty could be implored by os 
not to grant any more cotmnissioni in the Army of 
India to persons of Colonial domicile, we should not 
be doing any wrong to ourselves bnt we should be- 
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vindicating ,our natural and just rjghts. If this 
measure serves to ,keep out gallant officers of the 
Army, even then I should support it > without 
hesitation. 

t 

Then Sir Maneckji asks us why we hit other - 
Possessions besides South Africa. He ffias assured 
himself that South Africa is a grave sinner and 
against her retaliation would be justified * but he still 
has a warm place in his heart for the other Dominions. 
How, as I read clause 3, the other Dominions would' 
have no right to complain ; for all that we say is that 
people coming from those places shall have no greater 
rights or privileges in India than they accord to our 
people. I do not think they have any j'ust cause of 
complaint. 

The Sonoumhle Sir ManecJcji Padahhoy : Then, 
why include them ? 

The Might Sonourahle V. S Srinivasa Sastn : 
There is only one other remark that I wiH make. Sir 
Maneckji .complained that, if this measure were pas- 
sed as it is, it would detract from the character of the 
•Council of State as a revising and correcting body. 

J believe he is quite right m that contention. Perhaps 
it would be satisfactory if the subject were of a some- 
what different character and admitted of delay andi 
we could introduce certain clarifying clauses. But I 
call this matter urgent because I should like, if only 
His Excellency could give his assent promptly, I 
should like to see before the present session closed,, 
this Bill on our Statute-book and the Dominions m- 
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fonned that at last it is the people of India that are 
legislating in this country Then they would behave 
<iifferently Moretiver the pomt is this. If we put 
this Bdl on the Statute book as it is, where is the 
difBculty or where would be the difficulty in amending 
it later ? Perhaps the Honourable Su* Maneckji 
Dadabhoy need not bother himself , once it gets on to 
the Statute-book I am sure the Government of India 
would then think that it was^part of their duty to 
amend the Bill in order to make it operative and we 
ahail then have a Bill which would satisfy the cntics 
of whom more than of the necessities of India some 
Wembers seem to be soliatons here. 

There is only one other word which I would 
meotiom This Council of State has its chtracter to 
maintain and I would aak whether this Council 
would maintain jtj character better by promptly pas- 
sing thB-^ill or by agreemg to an amendment which 
may end m the shelving of the Bill or in its bemg 
deferred to another Session or m its resulting m a tie 
between the Council and the Assembly which might 
lead to another six months delay if it did not kill the 
Bill altogether I would ask those who wish to vote 
in fa\our of the amendment whether they would not 
-surely attack the chamctcrand prestige of the Coundl 
-of State by that means ? 



Africa or India. 


The folloieing speech was delivered hy The Bt^ 
Son Sastri at a Meeting of the Criterion Club, 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, on the 24th Feb. 1924 : 

title of my subject to-day is ‘‘ Africa or- 
1 India ? ” It seems to be an alternative which, 
it IS hard to present to anybody. I have not invent- 
ed it in order to attract a crowd of listeners. But the 
alternative, “ Will the British Government care for- 
Africa or for India more ? ” was presented in a some- 
what acute form to the British Cabinet during the 
progress of this Kenya difficulty. You know Kenya 
IS only a part of British East Africa. But the white 
people, in Kenya are drawn to considerable extent 
from South Africa In fact our countrymen allege, 
that while, before the advent of these South Afncan 
whites, everything Was smooth sailing, after they came 
and settled there, the trouble of the Indian commu- 
nity began. But it is not a trouble between whites- 
and Indians m Kenya alone. It is unfortunately 
largely aggravated by the circumstance that the 
South African whites have openly declared them- 
selves to be m sympathy with the whites in Kenya. 

The great man who rules over the destinies of 
South Africa, General Smuts, lent the weight of his 
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anthonty to the agitation of the white commonity m 
Kenyan He backed them to the utmost of hta power 
and I beard at the India Office that be sent many a 
long cablegram to the British Cabmet, advising them 
threatemng them, and generally warning them that 
the British Cabmet were not deahng with Kenya 
only, but \vith the whole of Alnca meanmg the 
ffhol6 of white Africa , and m the course -of the dis- 
cussions it became evident the question would be, 
will the Indian case prevail or the Af^can case pre- 
^vail? I have not told you m detail the way m which 
the cause of *the whites m Kenya and the- causer 
of the whites m South Africa became idea 
ticah It 13 not necessary to our purpese but it 
was they who presented to the Bntish CsWoet this 
alternative If you are going to redress the so- 
cafled grievances of the Indian community you would 
be driving uff out of the Empire. The Indiana tell 
you for their part than if you were gomg td" decide 
the 'issues in our favour, India would have to go out, ’ 
Now the British Cabinet was obliged irf sotae 
way to settle the question as though it were a caae 
between Africa and India, I wuU only mention in 
passing that at one time the propaganda of the whites 
reached such proportions that it looked Hkely that it 
would be a case not only of Africa rtrjtw India, but 
of the whble of the Dommfona and Crown Colinles 
vertxia India Luckily, the Hdmmions Were too 
sensible and too aware ofthc- magmtude of tht'dlffi 
cultiei of the Empue to throw m thar lot 
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Africa. So it shrank somewhat- into the dimensions' 
of a struggle between India and Africa. 

Ladies and gentlemen, wheota question assumes 
that importance, we must extend our sympathy^ to 
those that have to deal with it on that footing. So 
we who went to England on this Kenya mission 
always asked ourselves, what should we do, li we 
were in the position of the British Cabinet ? I am 
afraid the persons who came over to plead for the 
cause of the Kenya whites failed to' rise to the height 
of the occasion and did not look at the problem from 
>the point- of view of the British Cabinet charged with 
' the maintenance of a world-wide empire, but were 
•too full of their 1 own 'little troubles. Now, you might 
ask me “ Why iS'Africa pitted against India in tibis 
matter ?” Now it is* alfeged it is not only a question 
of economical interests, but it is a question of two 
cultures and two civilisations strugghng to 'occupy 
the same ground. That is how they put it : not that 
we wish our culture and our civilisation to'be planted 
in Afnca to the detriment i of anybody, but they 
nlways put the case, as though: India 1 were behind 
this movement and' were struggling to nbtain a large' 
and secure foothold on the contment of Afnca, so 
that she may thrust'her hungry millions'^ on -the sod 
of Africa'and thus* not only dispossess 'the: whites, ^ but 
in course of time dispossess the'natives'of Africa also* 
Now-’m South Afnca there- is’ a very peculiar consti- 
-tution, which, I ‘think, the Enghsh'/ people; did 1 not 
iully nnderstand' when they annexed^ South; Afnca, or 
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they wonld have tned to estabhah some sort of 
compromise becaose the ideal which the South 
Africans have is lajunoos and diametrically opposed 
to the ideals of the British Empire. Bntish Empire- 
ideals are welUmowa. Happfly, the Bntish Cabinet, 
low as they have fallen m their power to mamtam 
those ideals, have not yet repudiated them- Those 
ideals, as yon are aware, are justice all round, equality 
all round and brotherhood between all peoples- 
composing the Commonwealth In South Afnca the 
ffrandvet or fundamental law includes the decJaratioru 
" There shall be no equality between white and 
coloured petrous m church or state.’ For lon^j 
decades the South Afncan white who ts the Boer 
predominantly, has had to straggle with the blacks oi 
Africa and therefore has from his very upbnnging 
the notion that the black man is URequal to the 
white, that he is born only to serve the white, and 
that if he will not serve the white he should be 
compelled to do so or killed off as soon as possible 
Between the white and black therefore they will ' 
never grant equahty and they conceive that the black, 
man of Afnca a the prototype to which the Indian 
also must be consigned, and they treat the Indian 
really the same way Well it may be nght or it may 
be wrong — I am not here to argue the case either for 
or against the South Afncan Boer But the Boer a 
there, every moment thmkmg of this ideal of the 
white man s natural and inherent supenonty over the 
coloured persoo. He is taught every minute of hi3 
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life that that is the true doctrine. No use of quarrelling 
with him. When therefore the British Empire 
annexed South Africa with this ideal which runs 
clean against their own cherished ideal. British 
statesmen undertook a serious responsibility and they 
must have vowed to themselves that, if they found it 
necessary to annex South Africa with this degrading 
doctrine, running counter even to Christianity, they 
at least were under a moral obligation to see that this 
degrading ideal never travelled beyond South Africa, 
that it was confined to this primitive population of 
Boers. They might have hoped that some day, some 
bold, some enthusiastic, some pious missionary might 
go and convert them to a decent form of Christianity ; 
but in the meanwhile they must have vowed to 
themselves. “We will never allow this doctrine to 
spread beyond South Africa.” 

But what happened in the case of Kenya ? White 
people from South Africa went there, carried their 
doctrine and reversed the current which Kenya 
affairs had run for a long time ; for an Indian aspect 
had been given to the progress of affairs in Kenya, 
which nbw the Boer Was determmed to check with a 
view, first of all, to restricting the immigration of the 
Indians and afterwards m course of time, as his 
power grew, finally to close the doors of East Africa 
to Indians altogether. 

Now, lest you should think that I am overstating 
the case, I have brought you a memorandum which 

' General Smuts presented to the Imperial Conference 
35 
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General Smuts at that Conierence made hnnseli the* 
spokesman not only of the Kenya whites, but generally 
of Africa* He presented them case and you may 
remember it '^as mentioned m the papers at the time 
that his pnnapal desire was to get repealed that 
resolubon of 1921 of the Imperial Conference which 
recommended that Indians everywhere m the Empire 
should be granted equal rights of atuenship with 
any other class of His Majesty s subjects. Now^ let 
me tell you at once that, although General Smuts at 
the ig2i sesion of the Impena] Conference was no 
party to thts resolation and even expressly disocia 
ted hunself from it as a person who was present at it, 
I can tell you this much — that it was qrate open to 
General Smuts to take his stand on the understand- 
mg that no resolution should be passed which was 
not tmammous, and he could therefore well have said 
at the time. As I am not a consenting party to this 
resolution I wflJ not allow you to pass it But 
ladies and gentlemen, far from taking that position, 
which he was entitled to tala General Smuts was bo 
impressed with the Indian case, with the difficulties 
which the Empire was experiencing in holdmg to- 
gether, that he actually said ' Although it is not 
pofflible for me to join ray sympathy 13 with Mr 
Sastn let this resolution go I do not mmd provid- 
ed it docs not bind me. I am mentioning that in 
prommence because it has been lost sight of and some- 
thmg hangs on that little point, tnfllng os It may 
appear to you* 
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Gen. Smuts comes forward in 1923 and tells the 
'Conference, “ It was a mistake of yours to have 
passed that resolution ; you ought now to repeal it ” ; 
and he puts it on the express ground that equality is 
an idea foreign to the Empire. Whoever thought of 
equality between people and people in the Empire ? 
He says so openly ; and it is worth while for me to 
xead that to you. The whole of his memorandum is 
very interesting reading, and I would like you to read 
it at leisure some day. It is a short document, but I 
shall read only the relevant portion. 

There is no equal British citizenship in tho Rmpiro, and itiB 
quite wrong (this is tho pointy for o British eubjoot to claim 
equality of rights in any part of tho Empire to which ho has 
•migrated or where ho happens to bo living Thoro is no indignity 
at all or ailroDt in tho denial of suob equality Once this la 
clearly recogmtod tho stigma above referred to falls away. 

There is no equality — so we will treat Indians 
■as our inferiors, but there is no stigma m it and 
Indians have no right to feel it at all. That is the 
kind of argument that Gen. Smuts addressed to the 
Conference. But of course he went further. Instead 
of confining himself to a mere statement of that sort, 
being the General that he is, and accustomed to carry 
the war into the enemy’s territory, he has given a 
paragraph to an attack on me , and for what reason ? 
— above everything else, that I had decided to tour 
through the Dominions and speak of equality, and he 
£ays that by so doing I have not advanced my cause 
even a bit , and certainly in South Africa the feeling 
against Indians is now much more bitter than before. 
Certainly it would be , whoever denied it ? If you. 
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went and claimed eqnality with a jfoad and arrogant 
people of that kind, no donbt they would be opposed 
to you but would you expect me would any intelh 
gent Indian expect me or any other spokesman tp 
shnnk back from expressing the idea of equahty mere 
ly because it might offend the white people m this 
part or m that part of the Empire ? That was my 
sin, and this is how General Smuts describes the 
thing — 

TUj utter diacge U tn coma maarar* doe to the Sutri 
mUilon. Hr Sactd bj hlamWcm aiu! hU apaMhashaa tin> 
dcmbtadbr m&da maticn wona ha baa for loitajifeDaTeT failed 
■whanaver an opportunity piwntad lUatf to attack the TnHUp 
policy of Bouth Africa aod thereby haa sraatly czacparatcd 
public ocdsloa in that domtolon, already Taryaenritlra on this 
Inua lu other domlnloua ha haa made people aUra to th* 
tme^Omt ctn on my part, b at Ut }^lDdaad he hu Urnly 
orttiad H. Iha elalm he baa ervrywhere Tiforouily prtaaed for 
equal franchise and dghu for Indians ovvr the whofa Empire 
baa not only Rona farther than the local olalea of the 
themaelTes^I win recur to thb point a little later) — but has 
taudod to raise opposlHou In quartan ■where It did not exist 
before. It is because I foresaw this dertlcpcnent that I did iKrt 
InrlteHr Sastrl to Include South Africa In his tours ** (Loud 
Laushter) 

Now a statement of that land coming from him 
ladies and gentlemen you will allow me to produce 
before j ou as emphatic and condusiyo testimony that 
my mission was not a foilore. I have roused opinion 
in these parts. I have told these people that the 
Indians claim equality and have disturbed the equani 
mity of Gen Smuts and his Boer foUoweis. It is 
something to haw done. I was verj much concerned 
the other day to read m a paper that our honoured 
fnend Lala Lajpat Rai quoted Gen Smuts s testi 
inon> as to the failure of ni> mission Tho is not 
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failure as I read it. It means that I presented ray 
•case as you would have had me present it, and that it 
brought ‘ me the measure of success which it was 
possible to attain in all the circumstances. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I come to another part of Gen- 
Smuts’s memorandum. 

The other day in our legislative house, I mean 
•our legislative house, the Council of State (laughter), 
we passed, the Government of India remaining 
•ostentatiously neutral, a reciprocity measure which 
Dr. Gour had persuaded the Assembl}^ to pass last 
session. It was feared by some of our timid friends 
in the house and perhaps also Government shared the 
fear, that if We enacted a reciprocity measure, that is 
to say, if we returned blow for blow to the whites m 
the Dominions, they would be greatly incensed and 
they would do much more harm and we should be 
seriously injuring our position. I told them, “I have 
hnown General Smuts ; Gen. Smuts is certainly not 
timid or a vacillating exponent of white opinion. 
I have met him before and he has told me personally 
that if we hsed our reciprocity power he would never 
take it ill at all : in fact he expressed surprise that we 
had not done it already m 1921.” Here is what he 
says : — 

. India should be free to deal with nationals of the domi- 
nions on a basis of reciprocal treatment and neither on her 
part hor on the part of the dominions conoemad should there 
he any resentment or ill feelmg in the matter ” 

So we have done nothmg wrong. General Smuts 
should say “ Well done, India”, and I amsurehe does. 
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Bat you may aalc “ Very well, you haTO done'it where* 
shall we be next ? Ladies and Gentlemen, permit' 
me to tell you one thing that we were nof the first 
people to throw a stone at onr neighbours m the 
Empire. We had never done it, before we hacf 
s uff ered we had been homiliated , we had been deeply 
pamed but we never hit back, hoping by our patience 
by our resignation, by onr Christian virtue of sub- 
nufflion, to convmce the white tyrant that he was 
contmnally misbehaving against the law of God and 
man It did not pay as. At last we have taken one 
puny step of what is called eophemisticalJy recipro 
crty I bad to expUm one thing to my colleagues 
the other day the difference between reaprocity and 
retalmboo. It is a corKms Empire, it is a curions 
political ocganisatioo, this Britisb Commonwealth 
Curiouslj are we heterogeneous people mixed up 
together m this wonderful unit, that instead of 
exchanging amenities and expressions of good wdf 
and preferential duties and so forth we shoold be 
engaged m the task of exchangmg blows and taunts 
of retaliation We did not make this Empire Those 
that made it and those that keep it m such a condition 
ought to be ashamed of it- We need not hang down 
our heads we arc trying everything let me tell you 
to keep this Empire together it is the Enropcan, the 
white man in the Domintoos and in places like South 
Africa and East Africa, who will not tolerate another 
people in his household, except the} be serfs and 
slaves and helots — It is he that is the danger to the- 
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Empire. He is the wrecker ; we, if anything, are 
preservers of the Empire. 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, General Smuts has 
made another statement which is exceedingly interest- 
ing. He says, “ What are these Indian people 
asking ? They forget the essence, the first thing, the 
A. B. C. of politics.” It would appear that we are 
not an independent Government like Japan or China, 
and yet this is what he says : — “ Neither the 
Japanese nor the Chinese people have claimed what 
these Indian people claim ” Now, as an assertion it 
is emphatically untrue. Only a Boer could put it 
forward, because the Japanese and the Chinese feel 
their exclusion from citizenship rights, the same as 
we, and being stronger and backed up by an indepen- 
dent government their protests are much more 
vehement and they get, let me tell you now, being 
backed up by their own government, they get more 
humane and better treatment from these Colonials 
than we do. 

Let that pass. But then, is it just to maintain 
that we who belong to this Empire, who own the 
same allegiance and salute the same Union Jack as 
much as any white man, is it right that we, who 
fought for the Empire and saved these ^ery white 
people from extinction (Applause), is it right that we 
should be told that we have no more right to demand 
equahty than the Chinese or the Japanese people ? 
What, then, is the inducement to remain within this 
Empire, if there is no difference between ' one who 
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belongs to the Empire and one who rs tratside the 
Empire? Is there no difference between the German 
whom we had to fight m time of war and ns m tune 
of peace ? If we are to be treated worse than the 
Anstnan and the Gmnan« what place have we 
withm this Empire ? And yet General Srrrats puts 
ns this question He says — ** The Indian Govern 
ment should not claim from other Empire Govern 
ments what the friendly Governments of Japan and 
Chma would not claim, and the fact is — as I have 
told you, it IS not a fact , — * that with neither of these 
Governments have we any difficoltiea in the domi 
nions, while the difBcnltiea with India are notorious 
■and growing 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must ask you to 
listen to me with some patience and give me a little 
time for this a very important and laige subject. It 
concerns our honour If I therefore keep you a little 
longer than the customary lecture pcnod, do not 
blame me. Now they say after returning from the 
Kenya mission, I am a changed man I do not take 
it ni at all. lam not incIiDed to think that is an HI 
compliment If there is any Indian who can go 
through the eapenencts through which I went ip con 
necbon with this Kenya mission, if there is any 
Indian wfio could have seen the thmga that I saw, 
who could have heard the sentiments which I was 
compelled to hear who could have experienced the 
■otter lack of responsibDity that it was my misfortune 
to encounter m London daring a few weeks of bitter 
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sorrow and suffering : if there is any such Indian, I 
think, Ladies and Gentlemen, most of us should dis- 
own him. I have changed. An)'^ Indian would have 
changed. General Smuts in another part of his speech 
blamed me for using a harsh expression and stig- 
matising this Empire as a Boer Empire. It strikes 
me as extraordinary that General Smuts should be 
ashamed of it. He should be rather proud of it. If 
I said that he was able to spread his doctrines and 
impose his ideals on the whole of the Commonwealth, 
why does he not take it a compliment ? Evidently, 
he felt that he was in an uncomfortable position, be- 
cause I was drawing prominent attention to the fact 
that the Kenya decision was calculated and intended 
4o please the Boer. He took that very ill, and he 
blamed me for it ; but so long. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, as there is a colour bar, so long as there is a 
first class citizenship and a second class citizenship 
created in response to the demand of either the Boer 
or the Britisher who is not ashamed to follow the 
Boer, so long as that is the case withm the Empire, 
I am fully justified in using the expression which I 
did, and discarding the expression, the British Com- 
monwealth. 

There are many people who think that I was 
quite wrong in stating that the Kenya descision was 
based on a certain amount of fear of the whites in 
Kenya who threatened to rebel. Now that is quite 
true It could be proved at any time. In fact the 
white Kenyan was rather proud of it. He came 
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and Bald, * We are going to fight the Bntish Empire.*" 
Well, they talked aboat it all over the place, the 
newspapers were full of articles on that subject, and 
even a maganne like the Ntnotsenih Oeniury and" 
After was quite wflling to admit an article m whiclr 
it was openly stated that the white men m Kenya 
had arranged everything for a rebellion Well I anr 
not going to detain you by trying to prove these facts. 
Bat there b a point in it. There are a number of 
mnocent people here, Englishmen, Englishwomen, 
Britishers of all shades, quite innocent people — I do 
not blame them at all — who tell me, * What ? Do you 
want us senoualy to believe that the Bnttsb Cabinet 
was afraid of a few thousand whites m Kenya and 
therefore gave an unjust decision? Ob no it Is im> 
possible. We who pot down the Germans at a- 
tremendous cost, do yon mean we are going to be 
afraid of the white Kenyans ? But what is the 
Ic^cal inference of such a claim ? If you say and 
if people believe, os I ora afraid there are a few 
ignorant people m the Govemment of India who 
believe,* that the Bntish Cabmet did not give this 
unjust decision out of fear of a very tiresome rebelhon, 
what, then, led them to give us this palpably nnnght 
cous decision, which dr^races the Empire and which 
blackens the name of the Bntish nation ? Why did 
they give this decision then, if not oat of fear ? 
Arc these innocent people prepared to say that the 
Bntish Cabinet was inherently vickms loved injustice 
more than justice, did not care for the long- 
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course of pledges and promises and brushed aside 
wantonly their own ideals which they had held out 
to other people ? Oh, I prefer the other alternative, 
because I know it is in accordance with the facts of 
British history, especially of recent British history. 
Let us believe it, and I would ask you to believe it r 
if you are lovers of the British ' name, as I am, in 
spite of my great resentment and vexation, if you are 
lovers of the British name, never come and tell me 
•.that they were not afraid, but loved injustice for its 
own sake. Lord Olivier, who criticised the Kenya 
decision the other day, showed a much firmer grasp 
of the teality. Lord Peel — I must speak of his lord- 
ship with great consideration, specially because he 
is no longer in the India Office now, — Lord Peel, 
when I was there, specially told me, “Now Mr. Sastri, 
do please moderate your language ; do not let your 
mastery of English lead you to a fall ; do not gener- 
alise. Especially, do not mention the words ‘ equal 
citizenship,’ ‘ equality ’ and things like that. They 
won’t go down. English people don’t love these 
abstract expressions,” Now I owe to Lord Peel manjr 
kindnesses I received much assistance from him. 
But he took too much on himself to advise me that 
way, and I never forgot, in spite of his lordship, that 
the Bntish people are lovers of justice and equality- 
all over the world. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to say one- 
word about the mission that is proceeding in the 
course of the next two weeks, if possible, to get' 
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rtha wnfflg ngfated, and I will ODiy permit myself 
one remark. Amongst them there la one, Ho High 
ness the Prmce Aga Khan, who appreciatca the 
real nature of these wrongs. In my frequent talks 
to him I remember one expression coming from 
His Highness agam and again. He was referring 
particularly to our franchise rights and immigra 
tion rights, and he said Whatever we surrender, 
whatever we might have to compronyse, we cannot 
compromise on these two fundamental rights 
We have no right to compromise on these two thmgs, 
because they do not belong to us or lo the Indians 
resident m Kenya they belong to the Indian nation 
they belong to our chOdreo and our childrens child 
ren we have no ngbt to difgtace postent} withm 
the British Empire, Whatever you yield Mr Sastn, 
do not yield on this immigration question, 1 am glad 
His Highness has accepted a place on this Kenya 
mission and while he is there, I will contmue to hope 
'that be will exert his utmost to press our demand. 
Because even when we were m London, good fnends 
at the India OfiBce used to tell ns frequently ** It is 
ah very well for you three fellows of the Indian 
Legislature to come up aod say ' Oh, we v, ill wreck 
^he Empire and we will do this and that , bat pray, 
don't you think of the good of the Indians resident 
m Kenya ? Would they IDce you to use these harsh 
words ? If the Kenya whites are \^rong you must 
not be equally wrong on the other side. Your nus- 
SK)n as wc understand it, is to try and do what httlo 
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good you can to your countrymen in Kenya. Go 
down on your knees, surrender, compromise and aban- 
don anything, if you can get them a httle good ; no 
matter what happens to the Indian name — but benefit 
your countrymen in Kenya.” Now Ladies and 
Gentlemen, this is in many cases, well-meant advice. 
In other cases, however, it is not well-meant. They 
always tell us, who are struggling for large liberties, 
“ We Will give you some little, be quiet ”, and so they 
silence generation after generation. If we are look- 
ing always for the praise of the powers that be, if 
we are desirous of getting a pat on the back, why- 
blame them for bribing us with little gifts so that 
we may forget, like children, the big things that 
India IS hungry for and that she must get if she is 
to take her place among the nations of world ? Sir 
Malcolm Hailey put a question at the last session 
“ What would your countrymen say there ? Do they- 
want you, to retaliate and hit back and enter on a 
franchise war with those whites ? Won’t they suffer 
much? After all, you can hit only one white man 
or two ; they can hit lakhs of your people at one 
stroke’ Yes, I have asked many Kenya Indians 
what they would want. We had a ' very strong 
deputation of the leaders of Kenya Indians working 
with us. I told them particularly ‘Now this is 
primarily your matter; we have come here to assist ; 
do tell us what you would like, would you accept 
the crumbs they offer and ask us to lay down arms ’? 
‘No’, to a man they said. * We come from a nume- 
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xrous African CongreSB. We are resolved to fight this 
battle to the bitter end. Do not surrender It is not 
we who are concerned. It is India s honour we ore 
concerned to mnintain We would rather be lolled 
-by the rebellions whites ra the streets of Nairobi and 
Mombassa than that India yielded a jot of her honour 
and self respect (Hear, Hear) Well, what are 
they doing there to-day ? History is repeating itself 
Just as when in the bitter years before 1 911, longer 
than I care to recollect, Mr Qandhl and his brave 
South Africans undertook a campaign, m the surface of 
tarible odds, of passive resistance, just as when our 
Bengah coontrymenj sore at the Parbtion, declared a 
Tjoycott of British goods, finding that everything else 
failed, just as on those two occasions we Moderates 
and Extremists, title>banters and revoluttonanes aU 
of us joined together and said ' Wii wiU stand by 
these countrymen of oura It is true they have taken 
a strong step, bat what could the poor men do ?” — so 
Jiave we now to stand by our Kenya brethren m their 
sore hour of tnaJL After making every attempt at 
jjQCiflcation, the Congress there has declared non pay 
ment of the poll tax which they considered unjust and 
inequitable. What are we going fo do ? Are we 
going to say to Kenya Indians, We cannot support 
you in this extreme measure ? I hope we shall nse, 
even as we rose on the two memorable occasions I 
have named, I hope we shall nse to the full height of 
our nationhood andeupport our Kenya Indians in their 
hour of bitter, alas, it may be to^y, losing struggle. 
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I-ord Hardinge once said to the British Empire, 
■** What could the poor Indians do in South Africa ? 
They are perfectly justified in inaugurating passive 
resistance.” May we expect Lord Reading or the 
Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma to declare some 
day before the session closes . “ What could the 

Kenya Indians do ; we are behind them m their refu- 
sal to pay the poll tax”? And now, you may say 
that some of us in arguing this question are going a 
little beyond the proper limits when we say, * Oh I if 
we were a Dominion, if only we were a Dominion ! ” 
^nd then our cntics, not altogether white critics, I 
mean some Indians too, say: “You must be utterly 
foolish to talk like that. How could it benefit you if 
you were a Dominion in the struggle against a white 
people ? Even if you were completely independent 
like China and Japan, you could do nothing.” I do 
not say we could despatch our array ; I do not say We 
could fight these people on their own ground ; but I 
do say this, that our case would be advocated on the 
highest ground, that Government of India would not 
be afraid to stand out and say, we are altogether and 
completely for the Indian case. What do you find on 
the other side ? The Government of Kenya is entirely 
at the disposal of the whites of Kenya. The whites 
of Kenya rule the province. The Government are 
doing everything that the whites of Kenya ask them 
to do. The Government of India here put their finger 
on their lips and say, “ Don’t say that, lest you dis- 
_please the other side.” And is it likely that we shall 
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go to the wtU or that we shall come tnumphant oat 
of the struggle m which the people on the one side 
have a Government which is constantly afraid of the 
other side, or a Government which completely identi- 
fies itself with Its own people and comes forward and 
puts the case of the whites against the blade, Afnca 
versus India ? WtU our Government say m its turn 
India not Africa 7 I ask you, if we have no such 
Government don’t we stand certainly to lose m this 
Btruggle ? That a the dffflcolty If we had a Domi 
mon Government, the Viceroy would speak as we 
Wish him to speak to the outer world Instead, the 
Viceroy speaks to us as he 13 bidden to speak by Lord 
Peel With the Bntish Cabinet behind him Well, 
that B why we ask for Dominion status. We find 
that, pitted as we are against a people who have a 
Government soLdly behmd them proud to stand up 
foe their subjects and not afraid of the Bntish Cabi 
net, we have a Ijovemment that go a certain dis- 
tance — I am not denying it — but then are prevented 
by the constitution, by the fact that they are agents 
of the Secretary of State and of the Bn^h Cabinet 
from going as for os they should. That is the chief 
difficulty 

I have mentioned only one general consideration 
Shall 1 mention to yon two pomts m respect of which 
our not being a Dominion is a severe handicap in 
this struggle ? Do not mtsundcrttand me. I am not 
qaarrellmg With Jnd^v^duaI5, but I am bound to draw 
^-our attention to thi3,unpIcasiog os it may seem, Oh 
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mightily distasteful as it would be, to thfe British 
Government here. We are going to send a delega- 
tion to fight our case^with the Colonial Ofiice. Mind 
you, you must dismiss all prepossessions from your 
mind, and tell me whether you would allow that 
delegation to be headed by an Englishman, by a white 
man ^ He may be the noblest, the most philanthropic, 
the most pious Christian ; he may completely identif}'- 
himself with our case. But do you expect him to 
forget that there are certain things that he cannot say 
and that we should say ? For example, when driven 
to the wall, we should say to the British Cabinet and 
to the Colonial Office, ‘ How dare you expect after 
this decision that we should remain in the Empire?’ 
Do you expect such a good man — even as Lord 
Willingdon — to say that for you? There is almost 
nothing, I know, that Lord Willingdon would not do 
to uplift and to raise India’s name If you do not 
expect him to say that, it is hard to find any English- 
man for that position. I go so far as to say that it is 
an Indian case, in which the bitterest feehngs are 
entertained by the Indian people. It is they, then, 
that should present this case before our adversaries. 
Why, have we not got men here who can do that ? 
Have we not got men whose loyalty, whose empire 
patriotism are unquestioned ? It is a very difficult 
office for an Englishman. It is an office which we 
should naturally and properly and rightfully hold. 
Assume now we were a Dominion for one minute, 
assume that everybody in the Assembly and in the 
36 
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Councfl of State was in a position to exercise power, 
the liisual legislative power over the Cabinet , would 
th^ date go and ask an Englishman, merely because 
be had administered a provmce, to head such a 
delegation ? 

There is another qnestioa You all know that 
the Bntish Cabinet has decided that Kenj^ should 
be administered for the benefit of the African native 
and not for the benefit of either the white man or 
the Indian As you know we accepted that decision 
with enthusiasm We said that is the right and the 
only proper view to take of the case. Only we beg 
ged the British Cabinet to see actually carried out 
any pohey and any measure which would protect 
the African native. But they have now ruled that 
our immigraton should be controlled. We wiH pas 
by the plausible fallacy the misleading sophism 
that the) employ in describmg iL They do not say 
the Indians should not come all that they say is 
that people who follow this profession and that pro- 
fession and the other proferaion (only Indians follow 
these professions 1 ) should not come or that thqr 
would be prevented from coming in So while on 
paper it does not look like racial discnmination it is 
intended to be and it is going to operate as a racial 
discnmination 

HoWi let ns assume that in the interests of the 
Afneon native it was nccci>ary to control imnu- 
gratioa- I will convince an) impartial man that 
for greater danger to the African native comes 
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from the British immigrant than from the Indian 
immigrant. The unhappy Indian immigrant is weak j 
they will not protect him , he is only an economic 
competitor. The African native himself could crowd 
him out or he may be told to clear out, unless he 
means to make trouble and shed blood and do a 
hundred other things which I will not mention. But 
you read history. You have read about the way m 
which the white man, when he comes to live amongst 
black populations, among uncivilised peoples, uses his 
power, his superior civilisation, his superior command 
of fighting materials, his superior command of the 
destructive weapons of human warfare L3mching 
is not an Indian word, is it ’ Well, flogging comes 
easily to the white man. Whj^ the other day, some 
Kenya white, it seems, was shocked at the idea of 
anybody preventing him from flogging the African 
native. “ What is the African native for and what am 
I here for ?” That is the way he thinks. I ask you 
in all honesty, from whom does the Afncan native 
stand to loss more? From the Indian who is only a 
competitor at the most, who may be told to go any 
moment, or from the white man who goes and stays 
and tyrannises and exploits and steals land and limbs 
and liberties and refuses to yield them up ? Is he an 
easy man to deal with ? Let India answer Only the 
other day we made a national demand for our liber- 
ties, and what answer did we get? When the 
Englishman is enthroned m power, when he cora-^ 
mands the purse, when he controls t)ie political 
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liberties of another people, when he b established ii> 
economic a 3 ceftdanc> over another people, he does 
not let go easily When he does w r ung none of Iis 
corapatnots will say so, while he is ahve. Some time 
after perhaps, a historian profeffling to ransack old 
libraries and the India Office records might say * Ob 
ho might have done better ” bnt as a rule the white 
man, espeaally m power over coloured p<^ulatioiIs, 
B hard to displace. If the British Cabmet desired to 
become tmstees of the African native and therefore 
wanted people of certain kinds not to come mto hts 
coontry if there were a honajido disposition to find 
the people really harmful r^Iy dangerous to the 
cobny and keep them out, I should say every bme 
keep out the white man Well, even some of >ou 
ma) tlimk it is an astorusbing doctrme for me to 
I>ropoand to yon Perhaps some of you wonder 
uneasily why you ever came here. But that b the- 
honest truth If we were a Dominion Govemmeot 
and our principal spokesmen went to England, >they 
would not hesitate to say * If >*00 want to 'protect 
the African native, keep the white man out” And 
yet, what did the British Cabinet tell ns? “No no 
We arc not going to restrict >'ou by mentioning you 
ns a race bnt wc Will carefulJy cnamerate all the 
occupations that yon follow in East Africa and v,e 
shall say men following these occapations shall not 
come And j’ct the Government of India write a 
senous to the press and sa> It is a 

great thing gamed that Indians arc not golhg to be 
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-excluded as a race by legislation,” as if it matters 
anything to us whether we are going to be excluded 
-as a race or as the followers of our own peculiar 
occupations; whether we are going to be excluded 
by legislation or by an ordinance which is derived 
from the law of the land, what does it matter ? We 
-are to be excluded one way or another. 

Now, there is only one more word which I shall 
^ay before I conclude. In following controversies of 
this nature you would be sometimes impressed by the 
fact that there are a great number of Anglo-Indian 
newspapers here who have the fairness to allow that 
"the Indian case is good and sound and who sometimes 
^0 further and blame the white people of Kenya for 
their un- Imperial narrow outlook , and perhaps )ou 
Will think that it is a very satisfactory state of thini^b. 
I dare say we must be thankful for small mercies in 
“this world , it IS a very good thing and I am willing 
to acknowledge assistance and sympathy from what- 
ever quarter it comes But I have noticed another 
>thing also, and we must put the two things together. 
I went through the Dominions and as I described the 
transitional stage m which our Government stands, 
how there are still large departments of administra- 
“tiOn to accrue to our people, how we are still suffer- 
ing from bad law, from ill-understood conditions, they* 
said: “How tiresome of these English folk I They 
have long held India , they always say they are there 
•only for the good of the Indian people ; why don't 
-they give you self-government and quietly go back ? 
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Isow the white people abroad are quite willing to- 
give yoQ their sympathy when you fight the British 
people here and these British people here are quite 
willing to give you m their sympathy when yon fight 
their white kinsmen abroad So we have sympathj 
ojcactly from the quarter which is unable to translate 
that sjTnpathy into anything hire practice. Like sen 
Eible people we ought to tale notice of this — the 
colorual white man not interested in maintaining his 
ascendency m India thinks that the Bntisher here is 
wrong and the white man here, who is not mtercst 
ed m K^nya personally, thinks that his white kinsman 
there is wrong Our deduction is that both are wrong 
But whether here or there, the white man teaches us 
how to maintain our ground the White man teaches- 
us how to defend our liberties and our rights The 
moment he is offended he does not pause to consider 
' What will this man say and what will that man sa> 
and what will my Government saj ? He hits jou 
straight in the eye, straight that is what he did 
when he bad a quarrel with poor President Kruger 
he did not wait to convince the world. Those that 
have power are not restrained m thwr use of it while 
we that have not the power, try to deceive ourselves 
that this world is governed entirely by reason and b> 
losticc. There ts a certain scope for argument for 
reason for adjustment Bat there are stem limits to 
the operation of these enlightening influences. 
Bejond that limit our operations have to change and 
nsstime a new phase how, ladies and gentlemen 
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let me not allow you to misunderstand rne. I will 
declare exactly what I mean. The time for argument, 
for cool presentation of a case j[S there. But there is 
also a time when you are expected in this world to- 
use such power, as you have, honourably and, let me 
add, constitutionally It is those that shrink from 
usmg even that power, lest it should displease the- 
powers that be, who write themselves down in history 
as people that do not desei ve any power. That is my 
reading of the situation. I wish this were a different 
world I wish the War had really taught us the 
lessons that we thought we had all learnt I wish 
the British Empire really stood for those principles of 
justice and fair play and human brotherhood of which 
we dreamt a little while ago. Those principles and 
ideals are still there, and perhaps the next generation 
of Indians will live in a time when it is sufficient to 
show, that our cause is just, for it to prevail. I am 
painfully driven to the conclusion that that time is 
still to come. In the meantime we cannot afford to 
lose the battle in Kenya or anywhere in the Empire. 
But if occasionally you hear from me advocacy of 
some measure that may seem to be of a combative 
character, be sure it is not actual fighting, for we 
have not the fighting strength. We are essentially 
non-violent But such as we have, such means as 
we have of ensuring our self*respect, it is not only 
weakness, but it is treason to our people, it is betra- 
yal of our childern not to exercise with due restraint, 
With due submission to the Almighty who knows how 
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to judge the right from Ae wrong and can pull down 
the mighty from their seats. With doe snbmission to 
Hhn, hot with a clear conscioosnes that in the pro 
secntion of onr own right the eyerase of lawful 
means, peaceful pressure, constitutional power is not 
only rightful but dntxfuL In that consciousness we 
have to fight our battles. (Loud Applaus^ 



Resolution on the Colonies 
Committee. 


At the Meeting of the Council of State on Ma'>ch 
10, 1924 The Rt. Hon. Sastrt moved on behalf of 
ihe Hon. Mr. Natesan a resolution touching insti uc- 
iions to the Colonies Committee with regard to the 
Kenya Immigration Bill. In moving the Resolution 
Mr. Sastri said — 

S IRlihrough your courtesy I move, on behalf of 
the Honourable Mr. Natesan : 

“That this Council recommends to the G-ovemor- 
General in Council that, as soon as practicable, he should 
cause to be published the brief of instructions to the Com- 
mittee which will confer with the Colonial Office on the 
Kenya Immigration Bill and other matters concerning 
Indians in that Colony, and the materials placed at their 
disposal in so far as they have not been published already ” 

Sir, one or two remarks seem to be called for 
with reference to the Committee mentioned m this 
Resolution This Committee has been long in being 
■constituted, and even now my information is that it 
IS Without a Chairman duly appointed. It is a matter 
for gratification that the personnel of the Committee 
has been chosen and the date of their departure has 
been fixed for the middle of this month. I am sure 
the Council would hke to send their good wishes to 
this Committee who are about to proceed on behalf 
of India to undertake an arduous and extremely 
delicate negotiation I am perfectly sure that their 
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high sense of patnotism and their fearless advocacy 
will bnng triumph to our cause Another remarlc 
that I ttm compelled to make with reference to this 
Committee is that nothing js known yet of the 
status of this Committee, about which an impor 
tant statement was made by Dr Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru at the Impertal Conference and later the 
pubhc have been told on his authority that this 
Committee wilJ havd the power to deal directly with 
the Colonial Office and that they will not be mere 
agents of the India Office in tha particular matter 
and that in that way India will have gained a step in 
constitutional status. Dr Sapru was at that time the 
agent of the Government of ^dia and I presume that 
rt was With the knowledge and consent of the 
Government of India that he made a proposal of that 
for reaching character In answer, however to a 
question which the Honourable Member m charge 
took fall time to consider before answenng he stated 
that nothmg was known on this subject jet and that 
as soon as something definite should be known he 
would inform the CouQcd Not> I think it a great 
pity that even on the cve of the departure of this 
Committee nothing should yet be published authorita 
tively os to the definite status which tbej ore going 
to enjoy Now before dcohng directly with the 
subject may I \vith due re^ct say a word about the 
attitude of the Government of India tow’ards this 
subject of Indian disabilities in Kenj-a ? Honoorablo 
Members of tha CoudcH will bear with mo for a 
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minute if I ask them now expressly to associate 
themselves with me in according a very high praise 
indeed to the courage, to the pertinacity and to the 
faithfulness witli which the Government of India 
have championed our cause throughout this whole 
affair. They have, it is well known, recorded their 
protests and their remonstrances up to the point that 
constitutional propriet}’’ will allow, and I think there 
is not a man in the countr}’^ who follows these matters 
who Will not admit that the Government of India 
have done quite as well as they could, subject to the 
limitations of constitutional decorum to which they 
are subject like other people. It may be asked, then, 
why do I bring forward a Resolution asking for the 
publication of papers ? Sir, we are not fully perhaps^ 
but we are by character, a democratic constitution. 
The authority the Government of India have, the 
prestige they carry, the attention they command, are 
all derived in the last resort from the exact correspon- 
dence that at any time prevails between them and the 
intelligent section of the people of India. Nobody^ 
will deny that, if the representations of our Govern- 
ment have cai ried any weight so far, thej^ have done 
so merely because the Government had a coherent. 
Well- expressed, definite public opinion behind them 
and backing them. It is necessary that this agree- 
ment between the attitude of Government and public 
opinion should be maintained and that the mind of 
inteUigent India should be kept actively employed oix 
this subj'ect and quite alert to the ever-changing. 
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Tiatore of the atoation Now, suspicKra, raiBgivmg, 
distrust — these ought to be elimina ted as far as 
possible from the proceedings of this Government 
To ask for the publication of papers i3 the commonest 
thing m the English Parliament when they wish to 
obtain a definite statement from Government on the 
esai*t stage that a negotiation has reached Secret 
papers, confidential documents, demhofBcial correspOD- 
dence that passes between different authoribes may 
not be revealed, but their substance must, so far as 
jxifflible, be made known to their public m order that 
they may have informed opimon and not merely highly 
excited opinion on materials snpphed by ignorance. I 
hope, therefore, nothiog will be said to impugn the 
motion which prompts roe to ask to*day for the 
publication of certain papers Thereis intense feeling m 
<the country in respect of this matter aud thereis further 
whatever the Goveminent of India may say m their 
communiques and statements to the press, an uneasy 
conaaonsness that our last attempt in this matter, 
-about the middle of last year, met with almost com- 
plete failure. I do not discuss, Sir, at the present 
moment how far that failare was complete. I know 
that Government have been very strenuously main 
taming that we had substantial gams I venture to 
deny that statement •»» toto. Such gain as we 
have had — and we have had one gain — was slight 
Another gam on which stress is laid m Government 
coeitntintjtiM was of a very equivocal and doubtful 
character, having been yielded in thcor> but taken 
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away afterwards in substance. And as for the Test, 
our record is a blank failure and there is no mistaking 
it. It IS well known too that this estimate of our 
success on the last occasion was shared by the Gov- 
ernment of India to a very large extent if not absolu- 
tely , for the House will remember that, when first 
the news of the decisions contained in the White 
Paper was announced here, the Government of India 
ventured to say that they could submit to those deci- 
sions, if they must submit, only under protest Now 
that expression has of course been afterwards with - 
drawn to some extent, modified and interpreted 
away. We all know what that means It means 
that the Government of India were not allowed by the 
priests who preside over constitutional ritual m 
England even to protest. Now, Sir, I must say that 
the people of India note these things, if not always 
with oflOicial eyes, With a sense of keen anguish when 
they find that, m their struggles with other peoples - 
within the Empire, they are fighting behind a Gov- 
ernment, whose weapons, such as they are, are used 
to the full extent without doubt, but whose hands are 
tied behind them. % If it were in my power, I would 
persuade the noble Lords of the second House in the 
Impenal Parliament that it was not necessary 
certainly to erase from the vocabulary of a subordinate 
Government the innocent word ‘ protest even though 
the Government is emplo3'ed merely on the task of 
defending the inherent rights of the coloured subjects 
of His Majesty. 
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Then Str Mr Andrews, whose knowledge upon 
these matters, I venture to say, is not nvalled even 
hy those who have access to secret docaments has 
deBnrtely stated Jn one of hts wntings m the n-’ws- 
papers that some timeago a former Secretary of State 
Lord Peel, made a secret compact with the Colonial 
Office — these are the words he uses secret compact 
I am not re^osible for them — giving away the 
stand that the Government of India had uniformly 
taken m respect of the question of the sale of lands 
in the Highlands Sach informabon as I have tends, 
unfortunately to conhrm this impression that Lord 
Peel did admit that, so long at least as he was Secr&> 
tary of State for India he would not raise this qacs> 
tion of the free and oorestneted right of sole and 
purchase of land m the Highlands. Well if that was 
90 it appears to me to be a senous mistale, to be a 
Burrendcr on a vital point of the posibon that the 
Government of India have always taken and I 
believe that the Government India if they knew 
this matter at all, should ha\e pbced it before the 
public of India and ormed themselves with the 
necessary authority to repudiate tins' surrender The 
Honoumblc Member in charge of this subject has 
throughout shown a reluctance to take the public 
Into his confidence tvhi^ I think has not been 
condodve to the growth ol that full trust In the 
doings of Government in this matter which ns I said 
before IS a fundamental postulate of success. Some 
time last year, apparently m September, be was mter- 
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pellated in Simla by one who was then a member of 
this House as to whether he would kindly publish the 
documents that led up to the White Paper. A nega- 
tive answer was given, and the request Was renewed 
this Session in another place to which that gentleman 
has recentl}' been translated , still a negative answer 
was given. Other Members also have been pl3nng the 
Honourable Member with questions ; but he has 
throughout steadily refused to publish papers or to 
^ivc necessary information. To a simple question as 
to the constitution of this Committee the Honourable 
Member, seeming to give an answer, gave a negative 
answer. The only information he vouchsafed me 
was that this Committee was going to be called the 
Colonies Committee , and when I re-read the Viceroy’s 
speech on the opening of this House and found that 
he had employed the word in two places in that 
speech, I said to myself the Honourable Sir Narasiraha 
Sarma has succeeded m many words in telling me 
nothing The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma has 
once sat on these benches and it will not be long 
before he resumes his seat here 

The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha * I hope 
you will be there before long. 

The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri I hope not. 
Sir Dmshaw. And then I venture to think he will 
renew his experiences of the ravages of an appetite for 
information which, we feel, is tied away m those 
bundles before him, marked m all sorts of formidable 
labels, “ secret,” “ uigent,” " immediate,” and so forth. 
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Sir, I have only to refer to two passages in the 
opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy which 
seeiped to ns to call for some comment and to compel 
ns to ask for mfonnation. I will read those two 
passages 

"Tht Kenya Gorernmeot hai treated IstlUni on the 
■ame lina ai RaropeaDt and ffranied adult nffraff*. Olran 
oommoDal frai>eh>M, thla method ot wortisf may be aooep* 
ted. and It haa now beoonte law It ia open to onr Ootq 
mlttee howerer enbsMiiieatly to make repreaentationa 
eettlng forth onr oontentlon that them are ftroandi for an 
limreaae In the nntnber nf aeata to ledJana end that In oor 
tIow all Toten ■bonld be retd^tored on a oommon eleotoral 
rolL” 

This IS satisfactory so far as it goes but I wish 
to give a warning to the Eononrablc Member m 
charge, if he needs that warning— I am sure be does 
not Apparently this passage seems to convey a sort 
of satisfiacton that the lodians have been treated 
very generously by the Kenya Government masmuefa 
as they are now to be endowed with adult suffrage. 
That, however is only a plausible sophism, as I shall 
hope to show to this House. Adult suffrage we did 
not ask for adult suffrage it Was not in contemplation 
to give us but adult suffrage has for a wonder been 
given. I hope the House will nnderstand the sigm 
ficance of this* Throaghout this contest of our 
people wth the white setUi^ m Kenya the qnestion 
of a common electoral roll and a common franchise 
has lam at the bottom of our demand. The white 
settlers have refused to admit us to the common roll 
on the express ground — there is no mistaking this — 
that V.C arc infcnor ciUxcns, and that it would not do 
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for them to come and canvass our votes or to have 
their votes canvassed by Indians. But they said, 

** We will treat you generously, magnanimously, with 
unexampled generosity and magnanimity, if you agree 
to be put on a separate roll with a separate repre- 
sentation of your own, put away in a certain com- 
partment so that you could be strictly limited, 
whatsoever your franchise, how many soever you 
may be as electors; you may be millions, while we 
are hundreds ; still, if we put you in a separate 
electorate of your own and give you so much repre- 
sentation as a community, you will never exceed that 
representation and we could always keep you down.” 
That was their idea. Now by the giving to us of an 
adult suffrage, they have given us a preponderance of 
voting strength which is simply overwhelming, so 
that, if we were with our adult suffrage to be put on 
a common electoral roll, they would be absolutely 
nowhere, unless they jerrymander the electorates in a 
manner that will stand self-condemned. So that the' 
grant of the adult suffrage now and the enactment of 
It m Statute is practically the closing of the door, so 
far as they are concerned, to a common electoral roll. 
For it IS impossible for them now, with their deep- 
rooted ideas, to admit us to a common electoral roll. 

It IS not, therefore a blessing, and I must object to the 
implication in this passage that it is a thing upon which 
the Indian community should congratulate itself. 

Then there is an ominous reference here m this ' 

passage “ to an increase in the number of seats to 
37 
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•which the Indian commnnity arc entitled- Empha 
SIS IS not laid, as it has been laid throoghont, on 
equality of representation Now, Sir judged by the 
nght of the case, a preponderant majonty in the 
community ought to have the preponderance of 
strength m the Legislative Coonefl but as the weater 
party m this negotiation we have never asked for the 
preponderance to which we may be entitled and to 
which, when the European community are entitled, 
they would lay claim without any compunction but 
we have reduced our demand and merely asked for 
equahty On the merits of the cas^ too the white 
settlers have always governed the Government of the 
country The Government of the country who have 
the majority of official seats all filled wrth white men 
wotild always be behind the wdute settlers so that 
if the mere necessity of the case were to be consider 
ed the white settlers do not need any representation 
at all m the Legislative CoudcQ- The nfflcmlq there 
ought to represent them but we do not take that hoc- 
We only unsh them to have the same representation 
with ourseives. On the other band, representation 
has been given to them which gives them now the 
power to outvote aH other iwMvofficial votes together 
Now that seems to me to be unfair, and it ts there- 
fore to me a matter of scraewhat ominous signifi 
cance that m this speech the words 'equality of re- 
presentation arc avoided, ond the words employed 
arc “an increase in the number of scats allotted to 
us Nov. the number of feats allotted to us is 5 the 
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<number of seats allotted to the European community 
IS 1 1, more than twice our strength. Now I know in 
the House of Commons and in the House of Lords 
■some people were generous enough to say " Oh ^ they 
are entitled to some more seats, 6, 7, 8 , > ” Perhaps 
•some venturesome man may go as far as g, but I do 
hope that our Government will instruct our Com- 
mittee to accept nothing less than equality where, by 
-all the rights and all the necessities of the case, we 
are entitled to something more than the other com- 
munity. 

Then there is another passage here to which also 
some attention has to be drawn, and that is the 
passage relating to the Immigration Bill ; 

“We took immodiato stops”, 


says His Excellency the Viceroy, 

“to urge the postponement of tho introduction until the 
Govornmont ot India wore able fully to present their 
objections, and at the same time we strongly pressed 
that the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government 
of India should have an opportunity of eieimining the 
question of restrictions on immigration embodied in the 
Bill " 


Now that IS a small matter. But the large question 
Jhere is whether there ought to be any restriction on 
immigration at all. We have always taken the line, 
^nd the Government of India have taken the line 
that the view to put before the Cabinet was that 
immigration might continue practically unrestricted 
as before without any prejudice to the African native 
community. That view must still be maintamed, 
^because the African native stands to gain by the 
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imnugratiOD of Indian and, althoogh it might seenr 
harsh from m> lips I do oot hesitate to say, as I 
have said it before, the Afncao native stands to lose 
somewhat by the tmrestrictcd immigration of the 
white farmer of the white exploiter However lam 
willing that the Afncao native should be protected 
equally from the white as &om the Indiam It has 
been found, Sir, all over the world where immigration 
restnctions had to b© adopted, that no type of restnc 
tions will operate evenly and imparbaJly which are 
based upon considerations where elements of doubt 
and personal prejudice and individual capnee will 
come itL America, therefore, trusts to restnet mum 
grahoa on a numerical quota prmciple It is bUnd 
m Its operations it is impartial m its operations it 
may perhaps be unreasonable, but it is a thmg that 
13 understood, it is a thmg about which there is no 
possibility of mistaking, it is a thing mth regard to 
which there can be no imputation of unfairness or 
partiality Should in the last resort immigration be 
restricted in Kenya to which be it remembered in 
pre-Bntch da >*3 we had unrestneted immigration 
rights — let it be on the American quota pnnciple 
and the Indian people, however reluctant!}, might 
be induced to reconcile themselves thereto But if 
restnctions ore introduced based upon one pretext or 
another there is nothing to preicnt people suspecting 
and wc should be constrained at every turn to attn 
bute motives based upon experience not blindly or 
iMckcdl}, but motives based upon our experience and 
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our intimate knowledge of how these things work,. 
And we should be compelled to question the good 
faith of any restrictions on immigration which are 
based upon such grounds as have been alleged in the 
White Paper. I hope our Committee will be allowed — 
and that is my point — I hope our Committee will 
be allowed to raise this question of the need of 
immigration restrictions, and not merely go into the 
character of the immigration restrictions and try to 
whittle them down in one particular, modify them in 
another or soften them in a third. 

Now, generally speaking, m small minds accus- 
tomed to routine and easy views on matters there is 
prevalent an impression that the proper attitude of 
our negotiators in these matters should be, "hoW shall 
I benefit the Kenya Indian community ” — not “ how 
shall I preserve the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian — not “ how shall I maintain unassailed the 
position of equality of Indians with our fellow sub- 
jects of His Majesty’s Dominions ?” There are any 
number of advisers to tell us that our proper attitude 
is, “ How can I get something to-day for my Kenya 
Indian countrymen, no matter how India loses m the 
•struggle, how can I benefit them ?” Now, Sir, I ven- 
ture, in the name of India, to repudiate this slave 
mentality utterly ; for I know that when once we 
assume that position, the bureaucrat will say, “ Yes, 
the good of the Indian community m Kenya. And 
what IS the good of the Indian community ? That 
which it please me so to consider, not that which 
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the Indmn commnnity in Kenya voaferoosly asked^ 
for, not that which their Congress may demand not 
that which their chosen representatives may voice 
trat that which it will please my burcancratic heart 
to consider as good for them " Now, Sir I ventnre 
to protest meet emphatically against this degrading 
doctrine. The Kenya Indian^ whom I know through 
their best representatives do not want that India 
should surrender her case m the smallest parbcular 
for any small concession that may be won for them 
from a reluctant British Government. Thej wish 
India to fight her battle unmmdfnl of any harm that 
might come to the present Indian community Our 
honoured rep r esentatives, headed by— I should not 
say headed, because there is yet no head — our repre 
sentatiN'es who go m the middle of this month to 
England, should be allowed to stand up for the 
dignity the honour the right and the claim of India 
to absolute equality with the Empire and the Domi 
nions and not merely to look at the question from 
the extremely narrow restricted and pettj mmded 
vievl of what may be temporarily good for the Indian 
community there That is why I would if I rra> 
venture to say a word through this House and on this 
solemn occasion to our representatives who go forth 
wth all our good vvTshes, to take no ignoble compro- 
mises now if ntccssatj to leave the question open so 
that under better auspices and in happier conditions- 
we might be nble to rc-open the question abd lead the 
struggle to a more successful hsuc. But do not for 
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Heaven^s sake, for India’s honour and for the con- 
solidation of this Empire, accept a compromise which 
we shall be. obliged afterwatds to repudiate. Sir,. 

I would venture to remind the Council of the nobl& 
words used by His Highness the Aga Khan m this 
respect He told me definitely more than oncer 
“ Our rights in this matter are nothing But poster- 
ity, the Indian nation as a whole, have rights in res- 
pect of this Kenj^a struggle which no representative 
of India dare compromise.” 

How there is only one word which I must say to 
the House before I resume my seat, a word as to the 
status of Indians as British citizens. To my great 
grief, and I make no doubt to the great grief of the 
Government of India, the status of British Indians 
is not recognised in the Dominions and the Colonies 
as it should be. If I may venture to say that rather 
pointedly in strange and utter contrast to that pro- 
verb which says, a slave who sets foot on Enghsh 
soil finds his chains snapped, in contrast, m opposi- 
tion, to the spirit of that saying what do we find ? 
Instead of British citizenship elevating the Indians, 
the Indian drags down British citizenship. It is a 
gre.it pity. Our status and our position in South ^ 
Africa was lowered after the British occupation of 
the Transvaal from what it used to be in the time of 
President Kruger, until it became a common place in 
Parliament that, to their shame, they were unable to 
protect India and Indians from those humiliations- 
against which the British Government had themselves 
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protested m pre-Bntish days. Tfae other day, jq a 
debate m the Hoose of Lords, a remarkable mcident 
happened which perhaps has failed to attract pobhc 
attention. X^d Chelmsford, Lord Hardinge, and 
■our late Secretary of State, Lord Peel, all ahTcc drew 
attention to a strange anomaly They said, ” The 
Highlands m Kenya are open to immigration to the 
Greek, to the BoJgar to the Italian and the> will be 
open to-morrow to the German and to the Anstnan 
whom the Indian has foDght for our sake, but the 
Highlands are not open to the Indian and ye( the 
Indian is a Bntiah atiren while these people are not 
They said, If the Cabinet found it necessary to 
accord to the white subjects of His Majesty cen 
Cessnas and privileges denied to the Indians, let that 
be 90.” and some of them did really approve of iL 
but let not Indians be placed lower than noa-British 
whites. Now a protest so autbontatively made 
and made >vitb the sole motive of e.xalting British 
atizembip, when attached to a dark slon — that 
protest went unheeded, and should I go too far if I 
take this Coandl into m} confidence and say, that 
three da)'3 before the White Paper was issued, and 
- the Cabinet announced their decisions when I went 
to the India Office, the India Office people were 
ocultant over the victory they had won for they 
told me We have ivon this for vou that though a 
white settler belonging to His Bntish Majesty’s 
Dominions will be preferred to you no non British 
white will be preferred to you. We have secured 
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that,” they said. No, but the White Paper did not 
contain this victory, and that is Vi^hy these noble 
Lords whose names I have dragged before you to-day 
thought it necessary to protest against that. Now I 
ask the House to realise what a degradation it is 
that, in spite of these protests, the British Cabinet 
should have been unwilling to accord to the Btitish 
citizen, merely because he had a dark skin, that 
which they do not shrink from giving to a person 
Who was not a British citizen but who could boast 
‘Only of his white skm. Now I am not saying that 
this will remedy our grievances at all. We do not 
want to drag anybody down to our level. Our whole 
■attempt is to raise ourselves through British co- 
operation, to the level of others. I am not therefore 
for depriving the pulgar of his rights to the High- 
lands, but I am for our being admitted to equal 
citizenship m the Highlands of Kenya as well as 
elsewhere. Sir, I move the Resolution. 



India, a Dominion 

The Bt Hon Mr Baetn accovipanxe^ Hre- 
JBeeant and oihen on the Naiumal Conventton Dclega 
turn to England to press on the tw*tr Lihonr Qovem 
ment oTui the Sr^t^sh demoemog tn general the urgent 
need for further enquiry tnto the varying qf the 
Indian reforms and the xntrodueixon of drastxe changes 
tn the Central anti Provincial Oovemmtnts tn the 
light of the experience gained during the first term of 
the operation of rerponnble Qovcmment tn Jtjdia 
Hr Sastn, hesxdss \nteme\c%ng leading menibers of 
Ootemvxeni an<i Parliament delivered several puhUt 
speeches tn June and July 1924, presnng the olaimi 
of India for Homs Rule He xbos one of the ngnatanet 
of the Memorandum presented to the India Office a 
nxemcranduBi lohieh claimed the right of India to 
draft her own constitution tn the same tfoy as the 
Dominions and the Irish Free Btate did On the ere of 
} isrelumtolndia Mr Bastm and the Delegation vrre 
entortainetl at 'the Cecil Hotel London (July 18) 
hy Bir Alt Tinam Rsplying to the host JiH Basin 
said — 

I am returning to India very sbortl) and per 
haps thb is the last occasion upon which I shall speaL 
m public on poliboU matters before I Icat'c. I there- 
fore wiih to occupy a few minutes of jtnir time In 
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stating a few points that have arisen in the course of 
our discharge of our duty here. 

In the first place, I am glad to think that during 
our stay here we have spoken freely and candidly to 
people, as the circumstances of the time seemed to 
require. We certainly have not minced matters. 
Some of you have read our Memorandum. It was 
printed m the daily press That Memorandum con- 
tains in brief our sentiments and you may see that we 
have used direct language We have said, for in- 
stance, that the unrest m India will continue, and it 
would not be right to expect anything else than that 
the unrest will continue, so long as Dominion status > 
IS withheld from her. We ha\e said later on that the 
actual step which England must take is to appoint a 
Commission to go out to India and make direct 
enquiries as to the feelings and the wishes of the 
people in respect of the Constitution that must be 
framed to confer Dominion status upon her, and we 
Wind up With a prayer that England may avoid the 
mistakes in relation to India which she committed in s 
relation to other Colonies in the past, and which led > 
to disaster, in one case, and through disaster, to some 
measure of prosperity in the others Now those senti- 
ments are no doubt harsh and unpleasant, but it 
seemed to us that this was the time when we must 
not speak with any reservation as to the condition of 
India. 

People may ask, as they have asked, is it really ■ 
so bad in India, are we headmg towards a mutiny or- 
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rebellion or general nsmg on the part of the people ? 
It seems to ns that that state of things is not 
very far off bat oar view is not shared by 
"the Europeans generally resident in India* whether 
^official or non official, and they seem to be send 
mg here reports in a somewhat contrarj sense so 
-that we find here responsible statesmen and pohti 
Clans connected with India asking us serionsly 
* How can you make such sweeping statements, when 
our Viceroy sends home messages, saying that he can 
still carry on? No\s of course, the Viceroy can 
carry on, I cannot conceive of a Vicero) and Gov 
■emment of India who wiU say at any time that they 
cannot carry on The whole (]Qestion is How ? 
The Viceroy is under oor present Constitution, 
empowered to pass and to annul legislation on bis own 
account without excessive regard to the people or 
■their representatives. He is allowed under our 
present Constitution, to impose taxes, and to take 
them off without the wishes of the people being 
'respected Fortherraorc, be has a Standing Army, 
at bis disposal, maintained cm a wnr footing That 
army Is under his complete orders, and they wll cot 
-refase to act, as wt were told, for instance, that 
Bntish forces \ery nearly refused to act against 
Ulstcnucn m Ireland, or, as they were expected not 
to act against the white population in Kenya when 
they threatened rebellion Well, ^ith these resources 
if \\ ould be a wonder indeed if at any time the Viceroy 
threw up his bands, and told the nutbonties hero 
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that he could not carry on. If England waits to act 
until she received that message from the Viceroy she 
never will act. And now we come to another very 
important point. Is it the case that England has. 
done nothing to meet the wishes of India ? England 
has really given us a certain measure of Home Rule,, 
and promised the consummation of this Home Rule, 
in the course of time, and by stages. Those people 
who have the honor of England m their hearts can 
no longer say : “ We deny you your liberty.” Those 
who wish to deny that cannot say so any more. They 
therefore use the language of delay, the language of 
postponement. “Not yet,” they say, India is not 
fit.” And when they bring forward the conditions of 
fitness you will see that they cannot be fulfilled for a- 
long, long time yet. To wait until the whole of India 
speaks one language, or until her 300,000,000 follow 
one religion, to wait until India shrinks to the dimen- 
sions of a small country, with a compact population, 
to wait until the Muhammadans and the Hindus had' 
settled their quarrels and told the outside world, 

“ We are no longer going to quarrel,” is to wait, 
indeed, not for a generation or two, but for a long, 
long time. And yet it is that sort of objection upon 
which it IS held that India is not fit for Self-Govern- 
ment But then there is a smaller and narrower 
ground on which the official spokesmen of England 
have taken their stand. They say the provisions of 
the Act suggest a penod of ten years before which no 
further steps towards autonomy can be taken Now 
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some of yon who are not * in the know ” are likely 
to take these argnments at their face value. Yon may 
really think th^ are formidable and must be held to 
bar immediate progress towards Home Rule for India 
I wish, however to pomt out to you that you would 
be quite wrong if you allowed yourselves to think so, 
and I Can quote the tesbmony of the Government of 
India themselves against such contentions. In the 
year 1921 in September of. that year a resolution 
was moved in the Legislative Assembly, m which 
demand was made that Self Government be imme- 
dmtdy and folly conferred on India. After a good 
deal of dscrnwion the Home Member of the time. Sir 
William Vincent now Member of the Secretary of 
State 8 Coundl, moved an amendment in these terms 

TbattkU Aofinblr reeommeod< to tbo GoTeroor.O»n«rAl 
In Ckranall (tbttU <rar foromU nt the b^gtonins of all reeoln* 
tloos) that ha ahonld oonver to tba Eaeratarj of diata for lodiA 
the Tlew of tbli AaaaoiMj’ that tba prograte made bj India oa 
tba path of Reipontlbla GoremoieDt warranU the re axaoba 
tkm and raridoa of tha oonatitnUon at an earliar data tgaa 
19^8 

Now please rcinember that this amendment was 
moved by the pnnapal spokesman of the Government 
thcmseltes, and it was earned \t'ithoqt a angle dis- 
sentient vote being recorded — and there arc at least 
24 representatives oftheGovemmoil in the Asscmbl> 
They all concurred in this sentiment, which consists 
of two parts, first, that the Constitution should be 
revised before I929 secoadl> that the reason for 
that earlier rc\Tsron is the progrea made bj India oa 
the path of Responiibltf GovernmenL. 
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Now that I o years’ period and the idea of unfit- 
ness supposed to bar India’s progress are both nega- 
i;ived by the Government of India themselves. It is 
prefectly true that when this resolution was forward- 
ed, with the sanction of the Government of India, to 
the Secretary of State here, he turned it down, but 
you have to consider that when the resolution was 
actually moved and supported by the Government of 
India, there was Non-Co-operation in full swing in 
India, the Coalition Government were in power here, 
and the Rt. Hon Edwin S. Montagu presided m 
Whitehall over the India Office When the Secre- 
tary of State subsequently turned down this resolu- 
tion, things had changed. The Non-Co-operation 
movement declined rapidly in India, the situation be- 
came much easier, the Coalition Government here had 
gone out of power, and Lord Peel reigned in White- 
hall. Then the official mind changed But the 
official mind is apt to change, as you all know, 
according to circumstances It adopts a statesman- 
like, liberal, wise policy at certain times, it adopts a 
policy the opposite of all this at certain other times. 
The authorities m India began to think that they were 
unwise to surrender power so easily or to promise to 
-surrender power : “ The time is not come, we can 
hold on a little while longer.” That idea began to 
prevail in supersession of the larger and more liberal 
idea of an earlier date It is not that the conditions 
■of India had changed ; it is not that the conditions 
had began to be submitted to a very critical examina. 
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bon It was merely that the official mmd saw that 
the road was clear foe another spell of autocratic- 
power Note this. As you know, it is cammonly 
believed that India is hdd not only for high Imperial 
pijrposes, for connecting her in an honorable fashion 
with the Impenal Commonwealth bat that she is 
also held on less high grounds, to say the least 
of It She affords careers for young men im 
England, careers of ease of honorable comfort,, 
where fame can be easily won Then there are 
pnvileges and facilities for traders, for capitalists- 
of sorts, and for those who seek conccsions of 
one sort or another Why, even Protestant rai^ 
sionarles, having obtained power In their Schools, 
are nnwiffing to hmit that power by the enactment 
of a consaence clause. I begged them for several 
years to give a consaence danse to tbeir pnpils and 
to their parents but the compnlsor} teaching of 
Chnstmnlty was snch a temptation to them, so long 
as India was held m political subjechon that they- 
would not voluntarily jncld their ground The idea 
was Why yield this power that we have before the- 
time comes? Now Education o transferred, local 
Legislatare ofter local Legislature is enacting a con- 
saence dause, and aH the efforts of the Protestant* 
missionaries now arc directed towards seeing that the 
conscience clause does not take the strict Irish form 
but takes the more or less loose English fonn No\v, 
how gmct/ul, how helpful, how conducive to harmony 
\souId It have been if the mlsskmancs sometime back 
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had themselves yielded the very limited conscience 
clause demanded by our people ! But no, it is not 
human nature to give up power a day sooner than it 
is absolutely, unavoidably necessary. 

And so now we have got to this position : that 
the authorities in India are not prepared to recom- 
mend Home Rule for India as a practical proposition 
to-day, but, unfortunately, the wish for Home Rule is 
such that when once it forms itself m the hearts of a 
Nation, nothing can prevent their marching towards 
it until it IS actually obtained. Sometime ago I hap- 
pened, m a public speech, to say that Dominion status- 
did not operate in any shape or form in India, and a 
politician here corrected me by saying “No, we 
have 'conferred Dominion status on India m so far 
as external affairs are concerned Amongst the Nations- 
of the world you are as good as South Africa, or 
Canada, appearing as such in the League of Nations, 
for example. Then we also treat you as a Dominion 
in the Imperial Conferences ” I knew that was so m 
a modified sense, and I am about to bring to you a 
serious qualification about this statement. It is true 
that Dominion Status is accorded to India in these 
matters, but to the European part of India, and not 
to the Indian part of India When we go to these 
Conferences and assemblages, it is not Indians that 
stand up for India, it is some European official or 
European merchant. Take the League of Nations, 
for example* I am omitting the reasons for the 
moment. It has held four sessions, and is about to hold 
38 
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a filth m Geneva in Sqrtember next during those 
four sessions India has been represented by a dele- 
gation the leader and spokesman of which has always 
been a non-Indian Now we, m India feel that the 
time has come when India, as a member of the League 
<rf Nations should be represented by her own people, 
and we therefore moved a resolution sometime ago 
askrag the Governor General to appoint an Indian to 
be the leader of the next Indian Delegation m Geneva, 
As J told you our Government have a way of treabng 
non officials when they bring forward awkward reso- 
lutions. At the time conahation was m the air and 
the spokesmen of the Gkivcmment spoke nicely to ns 
m private and equally Dice!) in the meeting they 
said, amongst other things that the Indian Govern- 
ment felt it was an entirely natural wish and when 
the time came for makiag nominatioos the authorities 
would remember the request made to them and 
would the member kindly withdraw the resolution at 
that stage on that assurance being given ? Now 
that assurance being given, the resolution wtis 
withdrawn. Not manj months passed, however, 
beford the Government appomted Lord Hardingc 
to be the leader of the Indian Delegation Let 
me say I have nothing whatc%*er to urge against 
Lord Hardinge or any other non-Indian gentleman 
who has spol^en for India on these occasions thc> 
arc probablj more efficient spokesmen than any that 
India could have afforded but It Is a verj natural 
ambition of India oftcr four j'cars of membership 
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“With the rest of the world, to consider that it is high 
time that some Indian gentleman should have been 
found for that post of honor. How long shall we 
appear amongst the Nations of the world as a people 
amongst whom the highest men still require to be m 
kading-strings, to be shepherded here and there by 
•non-Indians? o- i ^ 

There is in session at this present moment a 
Conference of the Allied Powers, in London To it 
have- been called representatives of the Dominions: 
each Dominion is represented by its High Commis- 
sioner, a National India alone is represented at that 
Conference not by its High Commissioner, who is 
here, but by the Secretary of State for India Now 
I have no doubt that, if this matter was argued, some 
technical point would be brought forward to justify 
the departure made m the case of India, but I know 
this, at the same time, that if the High Commissioner 
for India had been an Englishman, all the technical 
pleas would have been set aside and every facility 
would have been afforded him to represent India as 
the High Commissioner represents every other 
Dominions. 

I am giving these two instances as they have 
arisen very recently, since we left India, to indicate to 
you the India Office attitude here and that of the 
authorities in India They are anMous to make out 
a case for the postponement of Home Rule, and they 
are anxious to represent things as though in large 
matters and small, in Imperial matters as m home; 
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affairs, there were no Indians competent to be- 
trnsted, but that they had always to find out 
some pngUshman or other to represent India- That 
IS the tmpreasion they want to produce on jour 
innocent mmds. That is the impresion they want to- 
produce on the Nations of the world before whom 
the> have to justify their polic) When we come 
over to this country and speak to audiences we meet 
with a very great measure of B>Tnpathy People sa> 

“ Wh) rwt you seem to be asking for something 
reasonable who is opposing It ? ” We ore very much 
encouraged by the abundance of pro-Indtan sentiment 
bat how to mobilise it for our purpose ? We cannot 
mak^ India an electinn cry and what 13 not an dec 
tioo cry and does not affect votes directly is only a 
sentiment, and no practical proposition wbQo those 
that have authonty continoally put all this public 
opmion aside and wish oqI> to be guided by the pnhlic 
opinion of those in India, whose interests are bound 
up \vith the maintenance of India os a politically 
subordinate country Now it would not be right for 
me to leave in j'our minds the impression that I am 
quarrelling with the Goremment of the da> here. I 
ha\T no qnarrrd with them, I realise theu' difiScul 
ties, and I know too that bes i des being kept out of 
actual power bj ha\ing nomajorit} the^ labor under 
cctlam disadvantages. One of them thc> inherit 
from the past thc> have alwa)^ been regarded as 
LatUc Engbndcrs out of s>Tnpath> with the Impcnal 
sentiment of the race and rc«oHcd when thej carac 
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^nto power to dismember the Empire; they Khve 
always been accused of being International and 
Cosmopolitan, rather than National and exclusive m 
iheir patriotism. They bring this ill odor with thern 
to their offices, and India being the Imperial part of 
this Commonwealth, they are naturally slow to touch 
India and liberate her, lest they should be accused of 
having surrendered what their ancestors acquired with 
great difficulty, and suffered India to depart where 
she should have been held m bondage, I can under- 
stand that reluctance : one member of the Cabinet 
nearly confessed it to me the other day , but I cannot 
sympathise with it. If I were a member of the 
Labor Government, I would say “ No matter wljnt 
these critics of mine say, it is perfectly true thai I 
detest the Way in which commandment after com- 
mandment was broken and the Sermon on the Mount 
discredited while this Empire was being built up. I 
am not responsible for the methods by which the 
Empire was built up, but the Empu c being there, it 
is my duty to preserve it, and 1 will preserve it as a 
Commonwealth d,nd not merely as an Empire. i 
will preserve it by the adoption of methods and poli- 
cies not ' breaking any of the great laws of God 
but by the adoption of methods and policies honorable 
to ourselves, respecting the freedom and liberties of 
other peoples, conformable to the highest and noblest 
traditions of our race, and at the same time helping . 
forward the realisation of Humanity as one family ” 
The Brotherhood of Nations, the Parliament of Man^ 
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thvFederatiOQ of the World, these are the ideals of 
this Government, as of all coltored minds m this 
country and m pursning those ideals, if India is to be 
made to stand on her own feet, enjoying her hTiertv 
an eqnal partner m the Commonwealth it is right 
and proper and entirely patnobc for the Labor Gov 
cmment to go forward I hope they will not allow 
themselves to be deterred by any small conademtions^ 
(Applause) 
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